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Among  the  great  men  of  tlie  days  of 
Elizabeth,  amid  that  galaxy  of  illustrious 
names  which  have  made  her  reign  far 
shining  beyond  any  other  in  our  annals, 
there  is  “  one  bright,  particular  star”  upon 
which  the  eyes  of  succeeding  generations 
have  ever  lovingly  dwelt.  We  need 
scarcely  write  the  name,  for  even  the  little 
child  spelling  out  his  first  lesson  in  English 
history  wouM  reply,  “  Sir  Philip  Sidney.” 
And  from  that  sorrowful  day  when,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  weeping  thousands,  he  was  borne 
to  old  St.  Paul’s,  even  until  now,  Philip 
Sidney — with  those  rare  endowments  both 

•  A  Memoir  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney.  By  H.  R. 
Fox  Boubnb.  Chspnian  &  Hall. 
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of  mind  and  body,  the  “beautiful  soul” 
enshrined  in  a  face  of  almost  feminine 
beauty;  with  his  many  accomplishments, 
his  loily  chivalrous  spirit,  his  stainless  life, 
his  heroic  and  most  Christian  death — has 
appeared  to  us  rather  as  some  beantiful 
creation  of  the  poet,  the  ideal  exemplar  of 
the  “  veray  parfaite  ^entil  knighte,”  than 
as  an  actual  hbtoncal  personage.  No 
wonder  that  a  character  so  attractive  i 

should  have  no  lack  of  biographers,  from  * 

the  day  when  Fulke  Greville  sat  down  in 
his  old  age  so  lovingly  to  trace  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  his  life-long  friend  from  his  school¬ 
boy  days  to  his  death-bed,  presenting  us 
with  a  life  which,  notwithstanding  its  fond 
garrulity,  we  would  not  exchange  for  an¬ 
other,  down  to  the  present  time  when  Mr. 

Bourne  devotes  the  portly  volume  before 
us  to  the  same  subject. 
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It  is  sinpfiilarl^  unfortunate,  in  respect 
to  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  that  although  the 
intimate  friend  of  so  many,  we  have  scarce¬ 
ly  one  of  his  private  letters.  These,  valua¬ 
ble  beyond  all  other  documents  to  the 
biographer,  are  plentiful  enough  in  the 
case  oi  many  statesmen  and  couiticrs,  his 
cotemporaries.  We  can  mark  the  vanity 
and  self-importance  of  Sir  Christopher 
Hatton  in  his  letters;  we  can  trace  the 
minutest  domestic  details  in  those  of  Lord 
Burghley,  ruefully  casting  up  his  expenses 
at  Tlieobalds,  or  lamenting  “  little  Anne” 
suffering  with  her  teeth  ;  and  w’e  could  al¬ 
most  compile  a  life  of  the  gallant  and  un¬ 
fortunate  Essex  from  his  private  letters 
alone,  w’hile  of  Philip  Sidney,  we  have  only 
the  scantiest  notices,  often  mere  indirect 
references  in  official  letters.  We  therefore 
especially  thank  Mr.  Bourne  for  the  pains 
he  has  taken,  while  making  use  of  the 
larger  memoirs  and  collections  of  Collins 
and  Zouch,  to  seek  after  original  docu¬ 
ments,  esjiecially  in  that  invaluable  deposi¬ 
tory,  the  State  Paper  Office  ;  and  although 
we  had  hoped  a  more  abundant  harvest 
would  have  rewarded  his  labors,  still  his 
exertions  have  thrown  additional  light  on 
several  important  points ;  and  with  this 
additional  light  we  will  endeavor  to  trace 
Sir  Philip  Sidney’s  career. 

Few  readers  are  aware  how  closely  re¬ 
lated  Philip  Sidney  was  to  many  of  the 
leading  characters  of  that  day.  On  his 
father’s  side,  of  an  ancient  though  not 
noble  family,  his  grandfather  was  knighted 
on  Flodden  Field,  and  received  the  manor 
of  Penshurst  in  reward  for  his  prowess. 
Subsequently,  as  “  tutor,  chamberlain,  and 
steward”  to  the  young  Prince  Edward,  he 
liecame  a  person  of  no  small  importance 
at  court,  and  Henry,  his  son,  was  therefore 
introduced  to  the  palace  at  only  eight  years 
of  age,  where,  as  “  henchman  to  the  King,” 
as  these  little  pages  were  called,  he  was 
honored  to  stand  in  cloth-of-gold  livery, 
adorned  with  the  Tudor  red  dragon,  close 
beside  his  royal  master  on  state  occasions, 
ready  to  pick  up  the  broidered  glove,  or 
reverently  to  hold  the  perfumed  handker¬ 
chief,  or  perhaps  even  the  jeweled  “  poun- 
cet-box”  filled  with  “  swete  powderes  of 
marvellous  virtues.”  Tlie  whole  fiimily  of 
the  Sidneys  of  Penshurst  seem  indeed 
from  this  time  to  have  taken  up  their  resi¬ 
dence  at  court ;  for,  as  Sir  Henry  Sidney 
relates,  in  a  most  interesting  piece  of 
autobiography  addressed  to  Walsingham, 
and  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  those 
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invaluable  stores  so  long  hidden  in  the 
State  Paper  Office, 

“  I  was  put  by  th«t  most  famous  King  to  his 
sweet  son,  Prince  Edward,  my  most  dear  master, 
prince,  and  sovereign;  my  near  kinswoman 
being  his  only  nurse,  my  father  being  bis  cham¬ 
berlain,  my  mother  his  governess,  my  aunt  in 
such  place  as  among  meaner  personages  is  called 

a  dry  nurse . And  as  the  prince 

grew  in  years  and  discretion,  so  grew  1  in  favor 
and  liking  of  him.” 

On  Edward’s  accession  Henry  Sidney 
became  one  of  the  chief  gentlemen  of  the 
bed-chamber,  was  knighted,  and  soon  after 
received  the  office  of  chief  Cup-bearer  to 
the  King.  It  was  doubtless  the  young 
man’s  high  standing  at  court,  and  Edward’s 
well-known  attachment  to  him,  that  led 
the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  that  bold, 
bad  man,  while  seeking  to  ally  his  other 
children  to  the  highest  nobility,  to  choose 
a  mere  knight,  not  even  possessed  of 
broad  lands,  as  husband  for  his  daughter 
Mary.  The  marriage  took  jdece  in  1552 ; 
and  in  the  grant,  dated  only  two  months  be¬ 
fore  the  King’s  death,  giving  license  to 
Sir  Henry  Sidney  “  to  put  into  livery,  as  re¬ 
tainers,  fifty  gentlemen  and  yeomen,”  we 
can  w’ell  perceive  how  anxious  Northumber¬ 
land,  now  the  highest  subject  in  the  realm, 
was,  that  his  daughter,  if  she  could  not 
take  the  high  standing  of  her  brothers  and 
sister,  should  at  least  have  the  state  she 
had  been  accustomed  to  in  her  father’s 
house.  A  fitting  title  and  large  estate 
would  doubtless  have  been  added  ;  but 
Edw.ard,  whose  failing  health  had  begun 
to  awaken  Northumberland’s  ambitious 
hopes,  died  in  July.  Sir  Henry  Sidney 
w'as  in  close  attendance  on  him  during  his 
last  illness,  and  it  was  in  Sidney’s  arms 
that  he  died. 

We  have  no  account  of  Sir  Henry  Sid¬ 
ney  or  of  his  wife  during  the  short  time 
Northumberland  jdayed  out  his  reckless 
and  fatal  game  of  ambition.  The  poor 
pageant-queen,  Jane  Clrey,  does  not  appear 
to  nave  been  attended  by  her  sister-in  law, 
but  the  young  couide  probably  retired  to 
Penshurst,  where  nir  William  Sidney,  tlie 
father,  resided,  and  where,  soon  after,  he 
died  in  a  good  old  age,  while  Northumber¬ 
land  laid  his  head  on  the  block,  leaving 
four  sons  in  the  Tower  expecting  the  same 
fate.  Thus  there  was  deep  sorrow  at 
Penshurst  ere  the  birth  of  Philip.  Six 
months  after  the  execution  of  her  father, 
Lady  Mary  Sidney  had  to  mourn  the  exe- 
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cution  of  her  brother  Guilford  Dudley, 
and  his  blameless  and  gifted  wife  Lady 
Jane  ;  and  then,  when  at  length  the  three 
remaining  brothers  were  dismissed  titleless 
and  landless  from  the  Tower,  happy  that 
they  had  escaped  with  their  lives,  the 
eldest,  John,  reached  Peushurst  only  to 
die  there  three  days  after.  But  while  the 
Dudleys  met  such  severe  treatment,  a 
singular  measure  of  favor  seems  to  have 
been  extended  to  the  young  knight  so 
closely  allied  to  them.  Although,  as  he 
naively  wrote  many  years  after,  “  neither 
liking  nor  liked,  as  I  had  been,”  not  only 
did  he  pniss  through  these  troublous  times 
without  even  fine  or  forfeiture,  but  on  the 
eighth  of  November,  1654,  he  received  a 
charter  confirming  all  his  former  honors 
and  offices.  On  the  twenty-ninth,  Philip, 
their  eldest  child,  was  born,  and  we  can 
almost  pardon  the  gratitude  of  the  parents 
that  bestowed  on  their  first-born  the  hated 
name  of  Philip  of  Spain. 

In  contemplating  these  troublous  times, 
we  find  it  difficult  to  comprehend  how 
men,  who  during  the  following  reign  stood 
forth  so  sternly  as  Protestants,  could  have 
passed  unscathed  through  the  fireft  of 
persecution  that  were  blazing  so  fiercely 
around  them.  On  the  part  of  some  there 
w.*is  doubtless  much  unworthy,  though, 
when  the  d.angers  of  the  times  are  consid¬ 
ered,  almost  pardonable,  compliance ;  but 
others  seem  to  have  l)een  strangely  pro- 
te<’ted,  although  well-known  adherents  to 
the  reformed  faith  ;  and  among  this  class 
Sir  Henry  Sidney  and  L.ady  Mary  mav  be 
ilaced.  The  first  two  years  after  Philip’s 
)irth  Sir  Henry  spent  apparently  in  close 
retirement  at  Penshurst ;  and  then,  having 
been  appointed  to  a  subordinate  office,  he 
accompanied  Lord  Fitz- Walter,  the  new 
Lord  Deputy,  to  Ireland,  M’here  he  con¬ 
tinued  until  the  accession  of  Elizabeth, 
h.aving  been  meanwhile  raised  to  the  office 
of  Lord  Chief- Justice.  During  these 
years  young  Philip,  with  his  sister  Mary, 
his  junior  only  by  a  twelvemonth,  contin¬ 
ued  at  Penshurst,  unddr  the  care  of  an 
excellent  mother,  who,  to  the  talents  of 
the  Dudleys,  added  the  high  moral  and 
religious  principle  to  which  few  indeed  of 
that  gifted  but  unprincipled  family  could 
lay  claim.  There,  wandering  about  the 
pleasant  grounds,  the  two  beautiful  chil¬ 
dren,  almost  twins  in  age  and  similarity 
of  feature,  laid  the  foundation  of  that 
devoted  attachment  which  has  been  cele¬ 
brated  in  so  much  sweet  verse.  We  have 


no  account  of  Philip’s  earliest  education. 
Probably  he  and  his  sister  spelt  out  their 
horn-book  at  their  mother’s  knee,  and 
probably  learned  their  Latin  primer  from 
her  teaching ;  but,  happily,  the  age  of 
Elizabeth,  though  an  age  of  profound 
scholarship,  was  no  age  for  the  encourage¬ 
ment  of  precocious  talent,  and  thus  the 
two  beautiful  and  gifted  children  were 
allowed  to  wander  at  will  until  the  age  of 
seven  years,  when  their  education,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  strict  rule  of  that  day,  com¬ 
menced  in  right  earnest. 

Meanwhile  Sir  Henry  Sidney  had  re¬ 
ceived  the  appointment  of  Lord  President 
of  Wales,  and  now  kept  almost  regal  state 
at  Ludlow  Castle — that  castle  the  very 
ruins  of  which  are  hallowed  ground  to  the 
lover  of  English  poetiy,  to  the  lover  of 
Milton  and  his  exquisite  “  Comus.”  The 
vicinity  of  Ludlow  to  Shrewsbury,  and 
yet  more,  his  friendship  for  the  master, 
who  had  been  a  fellow-collegian,  doubtless 
induced  Sir  Henry  to  send  his  son  in  his 
tenth  year  to  Shrewsbury  grammar-school, 
and  place  him  under  the  care  of  master 
Thomas  Ashton.  Here,  by  a  singular  good 
fortune,  Philip  had  for  schoolfellow  Fulke 
Greville,his  life-long  friend  and  affectionate 
biographer,  who  tells  us  how  rarely  en¬ 
dowed  he  was,  even  from  childhoo<l :  “  His 
talk  ever  of  knowledge,  and  his  very  play 
tending  to  enrich  his  mind,  so  as  even  his 
teachers  found  something  in  him  to  observe 
and  learn  above  that  which  they  had 
usually  read  or  taught.  Which  eminence 
by  nature  and  industry  made  his  worthy 
father  s^le  Sir  Philip  in  my  hearing, 
though  I  was  unseen.  Lumen  familiv 

SUff. 

It  M’as  sad  for  thefather,  so  justly  proud 
of  his  gifted  son,  to  be  deprived  of  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  constantly  watching  over  his 
progress;  but  in  1665  Sir  Henry  was  ap¬ 
pointed  Lord  Deputy  of  Ireland,  and 
thither  he  proceeded,  at  the  close  of  the  year, 
with  his  wife  and  younger  children,  leaving 
Philip  under  the  care  of  his  “  discreet 
master,”  as  he  calls  him  in  that  delightful 
letter  most  probably  addressed  about  this 
time  to  “  my  little  Philip,”  and  which,  al¬ 
though  so  long,  we  think  Mr.  Bourne  has 
done  wisely  to  give  entire.  Two  years 
after.  Sir  Henry  returned  to  England,  and 
then  entered  his  son  as  a  student  at 
Christ  Church,  Oxford.  Here,  in  addition 
to  the  society  of  Fulke  Greville,  who  ac¬ 
companied  lum  from  Shrewsbury  school, 
he  formed  that  equally  lasting  friendship 
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with  Edward  Dyer.  Although  nephew 
to  the  powerful  Earl  of  Leicester  —  un¬ 
doubtedly  as  to  influence  the  first  subject 
of  the  realm — neither  Philip  nor  bis  father 
seemed  hitherto  to  have  received  much 
l>enefit  from  him.  Cecil,  however,  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  greatly  interested  in 
the  son,  and  alludes  to  him,  in  more  than 
one  letter,  as  even  at  that  early  age  giving 
promise  of  very  superior  abilities. 

Soon  after,  a  proposal  of  marriage,  be¬ 
tween  bis  son,  although  only  fourteen 
years  of  age,  and  Cecil’s  eldest  daughter 
Anne,  about  a  year  younger,  was  made 
by  Sir  Henry  Sidney  ;  but  “  cautious  Ce¬ 
cil,”  who  even  then  seems  to  have  had  an 
eye  upon  the  young  nobleman  who  even¬ 
tually  became  his  son-in-law — the  Earl  of 
Oxford — replied  to  the  offer  in  a  very 
characteristic  letter,  acknowledging  the 
courtesy,  but  hinting,  though  with  much 
hesitation,  his  doubts  of  the  extent  of  the 
poor  Lord  Deputy’s  purse.  In  this  emer¬ 
gency  application  seems  to  have  been  made 
to  the  powerful  uncle  I^eicester,  who  ar¬ 
ranged  the  marriage  settlement  with  Cecil, 
and  apparently  with  great  liberality  ;  but 
for  some  cause,  now  impiossible  to  discover, 
though  probal^  political,  the  alliance  was 
broken  off.  Tnat  Philip  felt  any  disap¬ 
pointment  at  this,  as  Mr.  Bourne  hints,  is 
simply  to  apply  the  standard  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  to  the  sixteenth.  It  is  not 
unlikely  that  the  children  never  heard  of 
the  plan  until  after  it  had  been  both  ar¬ 
ranged  and  broken  off ;  but  we  think  we 
can  perceive  that  from  this  time  the  Earl 
of  Leicester  patronized  more  openly  than 
heretofore  his  gifted  nephew,  and  Cecil, 
although  still  moat  courteous,  became  far 
less  friendly.  Philip’s  stay  at  Christ 
Church  was  not  long :  indeed,  he  quitted 
Oxford,  as  was  the  usual  custom  then,  at 
an  age  earlier  than  students  in  the  present 
day  enter,  being  only  sixteen.  Nor,  al¬ 
though  afterwards  celebrated  for  classical 
knowledge  as  well  as  other  attainments, 
did  he  take  any  degree,  or,  as  far  as  we 
can  ascertain,  distinguish  himself  in  any 
way.  The  stor^  that  he  finished  his 
studies  at  Cambridge  rests  upon  no  valid 
foundation,  and  it  is  most  probable  that 
on  leaving  Oxford  he  join^  his  family. 
Sir  Henry  Sidney,  sick  in  mind  and  sick 
in  body,  having  returned  from  Ireland  in 
the  spring  of  1671. 

The  case  of  the  poor  Ixird  Deputy  at 
this  time  was  especially  trying.  After 
having  expended  large  sums  of  money, 
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and  almost  ruined  his  health  in  the  dili¬ 
gent  discharge  of  his  onerous  duties,  the 
reward  which  the  Queen  proposed  was  to 
raise  him  to  the  peerage.  Cecil  had  been 
thus  rewarded  the  year  before;  and  thus 
it  seems  to  have  been  a  politic  arrange¬ 
ment  on  the  part  of  the  Queen,  not  only 
to  honor  an  old  and  trustworthy^  servant, 
but  to  gratify  I^eicester  by  placing  on  an 
equality  with  the  “  Lincolnshire  Knight  ” 
and  his  w’ife  the  daughter  of  her  brother’s 
schoolmaster,  Sidney,  in  whose  arms  that 
brother  had  breathed  his  last,  and  the 
Lady  Mary  Dudley,  whose  father,  with 
kingly  power,  had  maintained  an  almost 
kingly  state.  But  alas !  while  rich  in 
good  fame  and  the  blessings  of  those  over 
whom  he  had  ruled  so  mildly  and  so  well 
that  his  name  as  “  the  good  Lord  Deputy” 
was  a  household  word  in  Ireland  even 
down  to  the  days  of  Strafford,  Sir  Henry 
Sidney  was  now  a  far  poorer  man  than 
when  he  quitted  pleasant  Penshurst;  al¬ 
most  too  poor,  indeed,  to  sustain  even  the 
humble  estate  of  knight.  From  letters 
extant,  applications  seems  to  have  been 
made  for  some  addition  to  his  income,  or, 
at  least,  for  the  payment  of  debts  incurred 
in  the  discharge  of  his  official  duties ;  but 
as  neither,  it  appears,  could  be  obtained, 
the  only  alteniative  was  to  endeavor  hum¬ 
bly  to  decline  the  royal  offer.  There  is  a 
very  touching  letter,  among  the  domestic 
correspondence  in  the  State  Paper  Office, 
from  Lady  Mary  Sidney,  which  Mr. 
Bourne  has  given  at  length  ;  and  sad  it  is 
to  see  how  anxiously  and  importunately, 
even  as  though  asking  a  boon  rather  than 
refusing  a  peerage,  the  poor  lady  entreats 
Burghley  on  behalf  of  her  husband,  “  who 
truly  I  do  find  greatly  dismayed  with  the 
hard  choice  that  is  offered  him,  either  to 
be  a  baron,  now  called  in  the  number  of 
many  far  more  able  than  himself  to  main¬ 
tain  it  withal,  or  else  by  refusing  it  to  in¬ 
cur  her  highness’  displeasure and  there¬ 
fore  the  daughter  of  Northumberland,  the 
sister-in-law  of  “Queen  Jane,”  humbly 
prays  the  fortunate  statesman  who  in 
earlier  days  had  humbly  waited  in  her 
father’s  presence,  “  that  it  may  please  you 
of  your  great  goodness  only  to  stay  the 
motion  of  this  new  title  being  any  further 
offered  him.” 

The  appeal  was  successful,  and  Sir 
Henry  was  allowed  to  remain  in  the  ob¬ 
scurity  which  his  honorable  poverty  com¬ 
pelled  him  to  seek.  These  revelations  of 
the  hard  fate  of  his  parents  become  ex- 
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tremely  interesting  when  viewed  in  con¬ 
nection  with  their  gifted  son.  Anaong 
the  favorable  influences  upon  his  yet  un¬ 
formed  but  blameless  character,  these  se¬ 
vere  troubles,  that  bitter  res  angtista 
dorni,  must  be  placed  ;  and  many  a  beau¬ 
tiful  passage  in  his  writings,  and,  more 
important  still,  that  gentle  sympathy  M’ith 
all  suffering  which  formed  the  crowning 
grace  of  his  life,  had  perhaps  been  want¬ 
ing  but  for  the  keen  pressure  of  early  trial. 

It  was  his  fathers  desire  that  Philip 
should  be  educated  for  a  statesman  ;  and 
therefore,  doubtless  with  a  pleasure  that 
in  some  measure  counterbalanced  his 
recent  troubles,  it  was  that  Sir  Henry, 
just  after  declining  the  peerage,  saw  his 
son  set  forth  with  the  Earl  of  Lincoln, 
ambassador  extraordinary  to  the  court  of 
France,  in  the  spring  of  1572.  It  is  pro¬ 
bable  tliat  Philip  owed  this  appointment, 
and  the  means  of  defraying  its  expenses, 
to  his  uncle  the  Earl  of  Leicester.  The 
Queen’s  license  permits  him  to  “go  be¬ 
yond  the  seas,  with  three  servants  and 
four  horses,  and  to  remain  for  two  years, 
for  his  attaining  the  knowledge  of  foreign 
languages.”  To  this  Leicester  added  a 
letter  of  introduction  to  AValsingham, 
rather  remarkable  for  the  cool  way  in 
which  he  refers  to  him.  “  He  is  young 
and  raw,  and  no  doubt  shall  find  those 
countries  and  the  demeanors  of  the  people 
somewhat  strange  unto  him ;  in  which 
respect  your  good  advice  and  counsel  shall 
greatly  behove  him  for  his  better  direc¬ 
tions.’’ 

Paris  was  in  the  heyday  of  festiv-al  and 
merriment  when  young  Philip  arrived. 
The  court  was  pleased  with  the  special 
embassy,  which  it  was  hoped  would  ad¬ 
vance  the  projected  marriage  of  Elizabeth 
with  Alengon,  and  the  populace  were  eager¬ 
ly  looking  forward  to  the  shows  and 
largesse  which  would  accompany  the  mar¬ 
riage  of  the  young  King  of  Navarre  to 
the  King’s  sister.  Even  Catholic  and 
Huguenot  had  met  in  amity,  all  f  »rgetful, 
it  seemed,  of  their  former  bitter  feuds. 
So  here,  during  the  summer,  the  young 
traveler  staid,  under  the  friendly  guard¬ 
ianship  of  Walsingham,  receiving  marked 
attention  from  the  King  and  his  mother — 
an  attention  we  are  rather  inclined  to  be¬ 
lieve  he  owed  to  his  relationship  to  Leices¬ 
ter  than  to  his  own  graceful  manners, 
especially  as  we  find  the  King  bestowing 
upon  him,  a  stranger,  the  singular  though 
highly  honorable  office  of  “  gentleman  in 


ordinary  of  his  bed-chamber.”  The  time, 
doubtless,  passed  pleasantly  away,  for 
there  w’ere  many  learned  men  in  Paris  to 
whom  Philip  was  introduced.  Probably 
Henry  Stephens  was  among  the  number — 
that  illustrious  scholar  and  printer  with 
whom,  in  the  cities  of  Germany,  Sidney 
afterward  had  much  intercourse,  and  who 
held  the  young  scholar  in  such  high  esti¬ 
mation  that  he  dedicated  one  of  his  Greek 
publications  to  him.  There  was,  indeed, 
much  in  Paris  at  that  time  far  more  at¬ 
tractive  to  Sidney  than  the  festivities  of  a 
licentious  court.  The  great  leaders  of  the 
Huguenot  party  were  all  there:  Coligny, 
the  Prince  of  Conde,  La  Rochefoucauld, 
Du  Plessis,  Mornay.  With  all  these  he 
associated ;  while  his  loving  biographer 
tells  us  that  Henry  of  Navarre  himself 
treated  him  even  as  a  friend  and  equal. 
But  all  was  changed  ere  long,  and  in  the 
atrocious  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew 
Philip  Sidney  witnessed  horrors  which  he 
never  forgot,  but  which  bound  him  hence- 
foru’ard  with  a  life-long  devotion  to  the 
Protestant  cause.  It  is  a  strong  proof, 
we  think,  of  the  awe  which  Protestant 
England,  unsupported  as  she  was,  inspired, 
when  we  find  that  not  only  Walsingham, 
but  even  the  meanest  Englishman  under 
his  roof,  was  safe  as  in  the  King’s  own 
palace ;  while  it  affords  even  stronger 
proof  of  the  perfect  organization  of  that 
deadly  plot.  How  well  must  the  whole 
plan  have  been  arranged,  and  how  power¬ 
ful  must  that  unseen  hand  have  been 
that  held  the  bloodhounds  in  leash  until 
the  very  moment  the  tocsin  sounded,  and 
then  kept  them  off  from  the  haughty  Eng¬ 
lishmen,  who  boasted  Protestantism  as 
their  birthright,  while  they  hunted  down 
the  trembling  Huguenots,  who  held  the 
same  faith  upon  mere  sufferance. 

A  few  days  after,  Sidney  quitted  Paris, 
and  took  his  way  to  Germany,  visiting 
various  cities,  and  after  some  months  ar¬ 
riving  at  Frankfort,  where  he  lodged  for 
some  time  at  Wechel’s,  a  celebrated 
printer  of  Greek  and  Hebrew  books.  It 
was  here  he  met  with  one  of  his  most 
valued  friends,  Hubert  Languet,  a  learned 
man,  and  at  this  time  one  of  the  leaders 
of  continental  Protestantism.  Although 
a  solitary  student,  and  far  more  than 
double  the  age  of  the  young  traveler,  a 
strong  attachment  toward  him  seems  from 
the  first  to  have  sprung  up  in  Langiiet’s 
mind  —  an  attachment  resembling  that  of 
a  devoted  father  toward  a  highly-gifted 
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Ron.  This  attachment  was  warmly  reci¬ 
procated  by  Sidney,  and  the  youth  of 
eighteen  to  whom  every  thing  was  bright 
and  new,  and  the  civilian  of  fifty-four  well 
e.\perienoed  in  the  wiles  of  European 

I>otiticB,  became  linked  together  in  a  life- 
ong  friendship,  which  to  us,  in  this  colder 
age,  seems  strangely  romantic.  From 
Tianguet,  however,  Sidney,  as  he  repeat¬ 
edly  acknowledges,  received  much  valua¬ 
ble  instruction :  indeed,  from  some  lines 
in  a  poem  in  his  Arcadia^  we  think  he 
was  greatly  indebted  to  him  for  more 
serious  views  of  religion  : 

“  Languet  the  shepherd  best  swift  Ister  knew 
For  clerkly  rede,  and  hatinit  what  is  naught, 
For  faithful  heart,  clean  hands,  and  mouth  as 
true. 

With  his  sweet  skill  my  skilless  youth  he 
drew 

To  have  a  feeling  sense  of  Him  who  sits 
Beyond  the  heaven,  far  more  beyond  our 
wits.” 

In  company  with  his  new  friend,  Sidney, 
after  some  stay  at  Frankfort,  proceeded  to 
Vienna,  and  from  thence  went  alone  into 
Hungary,  and  then,  returning  to  Vienna, 
set  forth  for  Italy.  Would  that,  instead 
of  these  in  which  in  choioe 

Latin  w'e  can  just  discover  some  meager 
notices  of  his  travels,  wo  could  lay  our 
hand  on  the  letters  which  Sidney  doubt¬ 
less  addressed  to  that  beloved  sister,  al- 
w'ays  foremost  in  his  affections,  however 
numerous  his  friends  might  be — letters, 
doubtless,  carefully  preserved  and  read 
over  —  telling,  in  that  delightful  style 
w’hich  distinguishes  Sidney’s  prose,  and 
not  without  those  pretty  quaintnesses 
which  make  his  Arcadia  such  pleasant 
reading,  how  be  did  scale 

The  craggy  rocks  of  the  Alps  and  ApeDnine,” 

and  visited  the  chief  Italian  cities,  study¬ 
ing  rules  of  grammar,  learning  astronomy, 
“  getting  a  notion  of  music,”  making  ac- 
quaintancei^ith  Tintoret  and  Paul  Vero¬ 
nese  at  Venice,  and  sitting  to  the  latter  for 
his  portrait  at  Languet’s  earnest  request. 
What  a  precious  possession  must  that 
picture  have  been — what  a  prize  for  our 
National  Gallery! 

Sidney,  naturally  enough,  wished  to 
visit  Southern  Italy;  but  Languet,  who 
occasionally  seems  to  have  exercised  some¬ 
what  of  parental  authority  over  him,  per¬ 
emptorily  forbade  his  approaching  that 


especial  seat  of  all  iniquity,  Rome.  We 
should  have  thought  that  Venice,  then 
rising  into  the  discreditable  fame  of  being 
the  great  Vanity  Fair  of  all  Europe,  would 
have  been  the  more  dangerous  place  of 
sojourn  to  the  young  man  of  nineteen, 
beautiful,  accomplished,  and,  by  the  resist¬ 
less  fascinations  of  his  manners,  as  likely 
to  attract  those  Venetian  syrens  as  they 
to  allure  him.  But  the  solitary  old  man 
seems  to  have  dreamt  of  no  danger  save 
from  the  Pope  and  the  Spaniard,  and 
thus,  while  he  prohibited  his  journey  to 
Rome,  he  expressed  himself  anxiously 
even  about  a  short  visit  Sidney  made  to 
Genoa:  “For  Genoa  is  so  bound  up  with 
Spain  that  you  can  not  possibly  be  safe 
there.”  At  length  Sidney  returned  to 
Vienna,  to  make  glad  the  heart  of  the  old 
man,  who  had  just  before  written :  “  If 
any  mischance  l^fall  you  I  should  be  the 
most  wretched  man  in  the  world,  for 
nothing  gives  me  pleasure  save  our  friend¬ 
ship  and  the  hope  I  have  of  your  man¬ 
hood.”  Thus  early,  doubtless,  old  Lan¬ 
guet  perceived  the  statesmanlike  qualities 
of  his  gifted  young  friend. 

After  a  visit  to  Poland,  and  another 
rather  long  stay  at  Vienna,  where  he  took 
lessons  in  “  the  noble  art  of  horsemanship,” 
in  which  he  afterward  became  unrivaled, 
Sidney  returned  by  a  very  circuitous  route 
to  England,  in  June,  1575,  having  been 
absent  just  three  years.  He  found  his 
parents  in  affliction  at  the  recent  loss  of  a 
younger  daughter,  and  still  annoyed  by 
straitened  circumstances,  though  resid¬ 
ing  in  vice-regal  pomp  at  Ludlow  Castle. 
It  was  to  him,  therefore — the  hope  of  the 
house,  the  lumen  familicB  «u(e,  as  the  fa¬ 
ther  had  so  fondly  termed  him  ten  years 
before — that  his  parents  now  looked  to 
repair  the  losses  and  advance  the  honor  of 
an  ancient  family  ;  and  when  they  saw  the 
young  man  of  twenty,  so  rich  in  personal 
attractions,  so  graceful  in  manners,  so  ac¬ 
complished  beyond  the  ordinary  standard 
of  courtiers,  most  naturally  they  anticipat¬ 
ed  a  brilliant  career  for  him,  and  perhaps 
tnisted  that,  high  as  the  uncle  stood  in 
the  Queen’s  favor,  the  nephew  might  ad¬ 
vance  even  higher. 

It  was  rather  a  favorable  time  for  young 
Sidney’s  introduction  at  court.  The  more 
im]>ortant  affairs  of  state  were  laid  aside, 
for  the  Queen  to  enjoy  her  usual  summer 
progress.  Those  progresses  —  so  much 
abused,  because  so  much  misunderstood 
by  superficial  writers,  but  which  did 
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more  to  diifuHe  knowledge  and  civilization  much  commiseration.  P2ven  I^eicester, 
throughout  the  remote  parts  of  our  land  who  had  never  been  friendly  with  the 
than  twenty  “  commissions  on  education,”  father,  afforded  liberal  aid  to  the  children, 
and  which,  more  important  still,  bound  and  apparently  gave  a  hearty  assent  to 
monarch  and  people  together  by  tlie  tie  of  the  project  of  his  nephew’’8  marriage  with 
mutual  acquaintanceship  and  reciprocal  Penelope  Devercux.  “  All  the  English 
courtesies,  until,  in  the  “Armada  year,”  lords  do  expect  what  will  become  of  the 
each  depending  on  the  well-tried  faith  and  treaty  between  Mr.  Philip  and  my  lady 
love  of  the  other,  flung  back  stern  defiance  Penelope,”  writes  Waterhouse  to  Sir 
to  united  Catholic  Europe.  This  year  the  Henry  Sidney  :  “  truly,  my  lord,  I  must 
Queen’s  progress  was  more  extended  than  say  as  I  have  said  to  ray  lord  of  Leicester 
usual ;  and  it  commenced  with  her  visit  and  Mr.  Philip,  the  breaking  off  from 
to  Kenilworth,  where  Leicester  provided  their  match,  if  the  default  be  on  your 
those  “princely  ple.a8ure8”  which  have  part,  will  turn  to  more  dishonor  than  can 
been  so  often  celebrated.  Sir  Henry  Sid-  be  repaired  with  any  other  marriage  in 
ney  and  his  wife,  with  their  son  and  England.”  Surely,  then,  Philip  Sidney 
daughter,  were  of  course  there ;  but  we  was  justified  in  claiming  Penelope  Deve- 
do  not  find  the  uncle  distinguishing  his  reux  as  his  own  lady-love,  although,  with 
nephew  by  any  particular  marks  of  favor,  his  present  prospects,  the  marriage  might 
Philip,  however,  seems  to  have  been  con-  for  some  time  be  deferred.  Eventually 
sidered  as  belonging  to  the  court,  for  he  Penelope  became  ward  of  the  Earl  of 
accompanied  the  Queen  to  Chartley,  and  Huntingdon,  uncle  by  marriage  to  Philip, 
throughout  her  long  series  of  visits,  which  and  thus  there  seemed  little  doubt  but 
ended  at  Woodstock.  Meanwhile  Sir  that  the  dying  wish  of  Essex  would  be 
Henry  had  once  more  returned  to  Ireland,  fulfilled. 

to  assist  his  friend,  the  Earl  of  Essex ;  Philip  about  this  time  seems  to  have 
while  his  w'ife  and  daughter,  Avho  soqti  been  more  patronized  by  Leicester  than 
after  became  Lady  I’cmbroke,  continued  heretofore.  Although  only  twenty-two, 
at  court.  Still  the  all  -  powerful  Earl  he  was  sent  on  an  embassy  of  congratula- 
seems  rather  to  have  stood  aloof  from  his  |  tion  to  Rudolph  II.,  and  on  his  return,  to 
gifted  nephew,  who  about  this  time  be-  William  the  Silent.  To  this  last  great 
came  very  intimate  with  the  Earl  of  Es-  man  Sidney  became  strongly  attached, 
sex,  now  under  a  cloud  at  court.  and  William  on  a  subsequent  occasion 

And  here  the  romance,  though  a  moura-  waxed  even  eloquent  in  praise  of  the 
ful  one,  of  Sidney’s  life,  was  to  begin,  young  ambassador.  And  high  praise  did 
The  beautiful  eldest  daughter  of  Essex,  he  receive  on  his  return ;  and  altnough  we 
Penelo(>e  Devercux,  although  a  mere  can  not  And  out  what  particular  office  he 
girl,  made  thus  early  an  impression  on  his  held  at  court,  he  seems  to  have  been  in 
heart  which  was  never  to  be  efl’aced,  and  constant  attendance  and  high  in  favor, 
the  father,  who  seems  to  have  regarded  There  was  much,  indeed,  to  interest  him 
Sidney  with  the  warmest  love,  openly  ex-  just  now.  The  old  Norseman  spirit  of 
pressed  his  W'ish  for  their  future  marriage :  maritime  discovery  had  l>een  awakened, 
indeed,  from  some  allusions,  it  would  and  dreams  of  far-off  lands,  lovelier  than 
seem  as  though  a  contract  had  been  cn-  the  fabjed  Islands  of  the  Blest,  more  gor- 
tered  into,  although  not  completed,  geous  than  the  gem-strewn  East,  now 
Meanwhile  Essex  returned  to  Ireland,  ru-  possessed  every  mind.  Frobisher,  too, 
ined  in  fortune  and  sick  at  heart,  and  was  about  to  set  forth  on  his  second  voy- 
there  died,  after  scarcely  three  months’  age,  not  only  to  discover,  if  possible,  that 
sojourn,  eagerly  watching  for  Philip’s  ar-  nearer  passage  to  Cathay,  but  to  bring 
rival,  and  exclaiming :  “  O  that  good  gen-  home  stores  of  gold !  What  wonder  that 
tleinan !  tell  him  I  sent  him  nothing,  but  the  imaginative  young  man,  poet  as  he  ere 
I  wish  him  so  well,  that  if  God  do  move  long  was  to  prove  himself,  entered  eager- 
their  hearts,  I  wish  he  might  match  with  ly  into  plans  that  had  so  much  of  adven- 
my  daughter.  I  call  him  son — he  is  so  ture  and  mystery  ?  He  wrote  to  Languet 
wise,  virtuous,  and  godly.”  It  was  beside  an  enthusiastic  account  of  Frobisher’s  dis- 
Uie  lifeless  body  of  Essex  that  Philip  Sid-  coveries,  but  received  in  return  a  freezing 
ney  listened  to  this  touching  message.  Is  sermon  on  “  the  cursed  hunger  for  gold,” 
it  strange  that  he  never  forgot  it  ?  and  the  pride  which  increase  of  territory 

The  orphan  family  of  Essex  awakened  might  bring.  The  stern,  matter-of-fact 
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Huguenot  could  not  comprehend  that  no¬ 
ble,  religious  spirit  in  which  our  early 
mariners  set  forth,  taking  possession  of  the 
new-found  country  on  their  knees,  “  chief¬ 
ly,”  as  Frobisher  says,  “  to  thank  God  for 
our  safe  arrival ;  secondly,  to  beseech  his 
Divine  Majesty  long  to  continue  our 
Queen,  for  whom  we  took  possession  of 
the  country ;  and  thirdly,  that  by  our 
Christian  study  and  endeavor,  these  bar¬ 
barous  peoples  might  be  reduced  to  the 
knowledge  of  true  religion,  and  the  hope  of 
salvation  through  Christ  the  Redeemer.” 
Grand  old  discoverers !  noble  leaders  of 
the  gallant  company  who  have  planted  the 
flag  of  England  on  the  uttermost  shores 
of  the  earth,  were  these  men.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  Sidney,  even  to  the  last 
year  of  his  life,  felt  a  strong  interest  in 
maritime  discovery,  'and  on  more  than 
one  occasion  desired  to  take  part  in  it. 
At  present,  however,  his  advancing  favor 
at  court  made  it  im|)ortant,  both  ibr  his 
father's  sake  and  his  own,  that  he  should 
continue  there. 

About  this  time,  we  think,  his  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  Spenser  began,  and  to  some  of 
the  sonnets  in  his  Aatrophel  and  Stella  we 
should  be  iuclined  to  assign  as  early  a 
date.  That  he  had  already  displayed 
poetical  skill  is  evident  from  his  being  em¬ 
ployed  by  his  uncle  to  compose  a  masque, 
against  the  Queen’s  visit  to  him  at  Wan- 
stead.  This  is  entitied,  Uie  Lady  of  the 
May,  and  is  in  great  measure  what  a 
masque  should  never  be — a  kind  of  bur¬ 
lesque.  That  it  is  altogether  a  failure 
may  be  well  imagined,  when  we  remem¬ 
ber  how  essentidly  undraraatic  was  the 
muse  of  Sidney,  and  how  utterly  unsuited 
to  the  character  of  his  mind  w’ere  rough 
jokes  and  clumsy  ridicule ;  although  the 
mtention  was  creditable  enough,  for  it  was 
to  satirize  the  aflfectation  of  a  preposter¬ 
ous  phraseology  then  fashionaole.  Sid¬ 
ney’s  muse  was  wholly  lyrical ;  and  it  is 
among  his  songs  and  sonnets  that  some  of 
the  sweetest  specimens  of  our  early  poetry 
w’ill  be  found.  Very  pleasant  w’as  the  cir¬ 
cle  of  friends  that  now  surrounded  Sid¬ 
ney:  Edward  Dyer,  Edmund  Spenser, 
Gabriel  Harvey,  a  pleasant  companion,  al¬ 
beit  on  occasions  a  bitter  satirist ;  Fulke 
Greville,  his  earliest  friend ;  all  devoted 
to  literature,  all  young  and  accomplished  ; 
no  wonder  that  his  letters  to  Languet 
were  scarcely  so  frequent  as  heretofore. 
Sidney,  howcA’cr,  did  not  forget  his  old 
friend,  nor  indeed  his  other  illustrious  cor- 
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respondents,  though  we  doubt  whether  the 
most  laudatory  letter  from  Henry  Stephens, 
or  even  the  high  honor  of  one  from  William 
the  Silent,  afforded  him  half  the  pleasure 
as  did  that  little  book,  “  imprinted  at  the 
signe  of  the  Gyldcd  Tunne,  in  Creed 
Lane,”  which  early  in  1579  offered  itself — 

“  As  child  whose  parent  is  unkent 
To  him  that  is  the  President 
Of  nobleneB.se  and  chivalrie  : 

And  if  that  envy  barke  at  thee, 

As  sure  it  will,  for  succour  flee 
Under  the  shadow  of  bis  wing.” 

Truly,  to  be  the  earliest  patron  of  Spen¬ 
ser,  to  have  the  ShephearcTs  Kahndar 
dedicated  to  him,  was  more  joy  to  Sidney 
than  the  choicest  laudations  of  scholars. 
And  yet  Sidney  had  no  wealth  to  bestow. 
At  this  very  time  his  father  w.as  complain¬ 
ing  of  straitened  means  and  unpaid  debts, 
and  his  own  standing  at  court  was  but 
precarious ;  but  he  had  taken  his  place 
both  as  patron  of  poets  and  a  poet  him¬ 
self,  and  from  henceforth  he  claims  a 
name,  and  no  mean  one,  in  our  literary 
history. 

It  was  well  that  his  quarrel  with  the 
Earl  of  Oxford,  and  the  offense  he  gave  to 
the  Queen  by  his  spirited  letter  addressed 
to  her  on  “  the  French  match,”  exiled 
him  during  the  summer  of  15R0  to  the 
more  congenial  privacy  of  Wilton,  and 
the  more  loving  society  of  his  sister  Mary, 
the  sharer  of  all  his  joys  and  sorrows,  and, 
poet  herself,  the  encourager  of  all  his  liter¬ 
ary  projects.  It  was  here,  in  this  pleas¬ 
ant  retreat,  that  the  Arcadia  was  now 
planned,  and  probably  begun.  Here,  too, 
were  doubtless  written  those  bitter  poeti¬ 
cal  “  dispraises  ”  of  court-life  and  court¬ 
iers;  and  here,  doubtless,  many  of  the 
sonnets  now  comprised  in  the  collection 
entitled,  Aatrophel  and  Stella.  As  the 
notice  of  these,  while  im|)ortant  as  speci¬ 
mens — the  most  important,  we  think — of 
Sidney’s  poetical  geniu.s,  involves  also  the 
question,  never,  w’e  think,  satisfactorilv 
explained,  of  the  true  character  of  Sid¬ 
ney’s  attachment  to  “  Stella,”  we  will  an¬ 
ticipate  a  year  or  two  of  his  life,  and  cn 
deavor  to  place  the  whole  details  before 
the  reader. 

We  have  seen  how,  when  the  Earl  of 
Essex,  in  1570,  lay  broken-hearted  on  his 
death-bed,  he  recognized  Philip  Sidney  as 
his  son-in-law,  and  died  with  his  blessing 
on  his  lips.  We  have  seen,  too,  how 
Waterhouse,  Sir  Henry  Sidney's  chief 
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secretary,  considered  the  enpigcment  be¬ 
tween  Philip  and  Lady  Penelope  so  bind¬ 
ing  that  “  the  breaking  off  from  their 
match  would  turn  to  more  dishonor 
than  can  be  repaired  M’ith  any  other 
match  in  England.”  Subsequently,  Pen¬ 
elope  became  ward  of  the  Earl  of  Ilunt- 
ingdon,  uncle  by  marriage  to  Philip  ;  and 
under  his  guardianship  she  remained 
amtil,  some  time  in  1580,  Lord  Hunting¬ 
don,  in  a  letter  to  Hurghley,  recommended 
Lord  liich  as  “  a  proper  gentleman,  and 
one  in  years  very  lit  for  my  lady  Pen¬ 
elope  Devereux,  if,  with  the  favor  and 
liking  of  her  Majesty,  the  matter  might 
be  brought  to  pass.”  For  the  guardian 
to  have  the  sole  disposal  of  his  ward  was  ■ 
law,  as  it  then  stood :  it  is  questionable, 
therefore,  whether  this  letter  was  more 
than  a  simple  notification.  However,  the 
marriage  took  place ;  the  poor  girl,  now 
almut  eighteen  years  of  age,  unavailingly 


protesting  against  it,  and,  as  recorded  in 
the  proceedings  on  her  divorce  five  and- 
twenty  years  later,  “protesting  at  the 
very  solemnity,  and  ever  after.”  Lord 
Huntingdon's  seat  was  in  the  north'  of 
England,  and  it  seems  that  Sidney  knew 
nothing  respecting  the  marriage  until  it 
was  announcefl.  The  anger  and  grief  of 
the  young  lover  may  be  well  imagined, 
and  the  sympathy  of  his  friends;  but  it 
certainly  does  ap}>ear  strange  at  first  sight, 
that  instead  of  fleeing  from  the  woman 
who  had  become  wife  of  another,  he  went 
back  to  court  in  the  autumn  of  the  same 
year,  avowed  himself  still  her  lover,  and 
for  more  than  two  years  after  addressed 
to  her  some  of  the  sweetest  and  most 
graceful  poems  he  ever  wTote.  To  ac¬ 
count  for  this  some  of  his  greatly  puzzled 
biographers  h.ave  imagined  that  the  dif¬ 
ference  of  morals  in  the  courts  of  Eliza¬ 
beth  and  Victoria  was  the  cause,  appar¬ 
ently  forgetting  that  the  seventh  com¬ 
mandment  was  just  as  well  understood 
then  as  now;  while  others,  and  Mr. 
Hourne  among  them,  attribute  it  to  a 
wild  outburst  of  youthful  passion,  which, 
disgraceful  while  it  lasted,  yet,  bitterly 
repented  of  in  after-years,  produced  most 
beneficial  results. 

But  what  shall  be  said  when  we  find 
that  by  Sidney’s  friends  and  relations  this 
attachment  was  viewed  as  no  disgrace — 
that  there  is  not  the  slightest  evidence 
that  Sidney  himself  ever  repented  ;  while 


after  his  death  his  nearest  relations  seem 
to  have  been  actually  anxious  that  the 
story  of  Astrophel  and  Stella  should 
be  brought  before  the  world !  The  case 
really  is,  that  during  the  whole  of  this 
supposed  liaison,  Sidney’s  uncle,  Lieces- 
ter,  tre.ated  him  with  marked  favor,  al¬ 
though,  Lady  Rich  being  his  step-daugh¬ 
ter,  he  must  have  felt  keenly  the  disgrace, 
if  disgrace  there  had  been ;  his  sister. 
Lady  Pembroke,  w^as  as  affectionate  as 
ever ;  and  during  its  continiiance  he  was 
not  only  at  Wilton  going  on  with  his 
Arcadia,  but  engaged  in  their  joint 
metrical  version  of  the  Psalms  ;  while  his 
father  was  setting  him  forth  as  a  lofty 
pattern  to  his  younger  son  Robert. 
“  Perge,  perge,  my  Robin,  in  the  filial 
fear  of  God,  and  the  loving  direction 
of  your  most  loving  brother.  Imitate 
his  virtues,  exercises,  studies,  and  ac¬ 
tions.  He  is  a  rare  ornament  of  this 
age.  In  truth — I  speak  without  flattery 
of  him  or  of  myself — he  h.ath  the  most 
rare  virtues  that  ever  I  found  in  any  man.” 
And  this  high  praise,  which  we  might 
fairly  attribute  to  the  pardonable  weak¬ 
ness  of  a  fond  father,  w-e  find  echoed  by 
others;  while  the  most  Puritan  of  all 
Elizal)eth’s  ministers  —  Walsingham  — 
eagerly  sought  the  lover  of  Lady  Rich  as 
the  husband  of  his  only  daughter.  Sure¬ 
ly,  then,  Sidney’s  conduct  could  not  have 
appeared  to  those  best  qu.alified  to  judge, 
so  censurable  as  it  does  to  his  biographers. 
Xor  did  Sidney  ever  express  himself,  so 
far  as  we  have  record,  in  the  language  of 
repentance.  “  All  my  life  has  been  vain, 
vain,  vain,”  was  his  remark  on  his  death¬ 
bed  ;  and  this  most  natural  lament  was 
the  extent  of  his  expressed  remorse  for 
his  past  life.  It  w’as  then  that  he  request¬ 
ed  the  manuscript  of  his  blameless  Ar¬ 
cadia  should  be  burnt — a  strange,  morbid 
feeling  this.  But  there  w’ere  the  manu¬ 
script  songs  and  sonnets,  his  Astrophel 
ana  Stella,  but  not  a  word  did  the  dying 
man  breathe  about  these.  All  this  is 
strange ;  but  strangest  of  all  is  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  Sidneys  after  his  death. 
Hitherto  none  of  his  works  had  been 
printed  ;  but  a  year  or  two  after,  not  only 
the  Arcadia,  but  the  Astrophel  and  Stella 
poems  were  published,  the  latter  actually 
first.  Some  time  after  this  Spenser  pub¬ 
lished  his  monody,  Astrtphel,  w’hich  he 
dedicated  to  Sidney’s  widow.  In  it  he 
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perfectly  ignored  the  wife,  while  he  cele¬ 
brated  Stella  as  the  one  “  for  whom  alone 
he  cared” — 

Ilis  life’s  desire,  and  his  dear  love’s  delight.” 

And  that  this  publication  was  sanctioned 
by  Sidney’s  family,  we  have  proof  in  the 
beautiful  poem  written  by  Lady  Pem¬ 
broke,  The  Doleful  Lay  of  Clorinda,  in 
which  with  such  loving  regret  she  mourns 
her  loss,  and  which  is  introduced  into  the 
monody  as  its  chief  ornament. 

Now,  what  explan.ation  can  be  given  of 
these  strange  anomalies,  save  the  one 
which  we  think  will  meet  every  objection  ? 
that  Sidney  l>elieved  the  contract  with 
Penelope  f)evereux  to  be  still  binding, 
and  therefore  determined  to  assert  his 
right,  and  set  a.side  the  pretended  mar¬ 
riage.  Viewed  in  this  light,  we  think 
every  difficulty  will  disappear.  That  a 
contract  had  been  entered  into  we  have 
seen,  and  also  that  it  was  viewed  as  so 
binding  that  it  could  not  be  broken  off 
without  greatest  disgrace.  Now,  although 
our  forefathers  held  divorces  almost  in 
abhorrence,  the  setting  aside  of  mar¬ 
riage  on  the  plea  of  precontract  was  of 
very  frequent  occurrence.  Indeed,  there 
was  right  royal  authority  in  the  case  of 
the  Queen’s  father  and  Anne  of  Cleves, 
while  there  were  few  noble  families  in 
that  a^e  of  early  contracts  wdiich  could 
not  point  to  similar  cases.  Why,  there¬ 
fore,  should  “  all-accomplished  Sidney,”  so 
admired  at  court,  the  nephew,  and  actually 
heir-presumptive,  of  the  powerful  Karl  of 
Leicester,  calmly  and  meanly  see  his  lady¬ 
love  wrested  from  him  ?  No ;  rather,  like 
one  of  his  own  knights,  he  would  publicly 
claim  her,  and  do  battle  for  her  in  the 
mimic  tourney,  and  wear  her  colors,  and 
fling  down  his  glove  in  defiance  of  the 
“  rich  fool”  who  by  force  aud  fraud  had 
snatched  her  from  him. 

In  this  light  much  of  Sidney’s  poetry 
acquires  a  new  interest.  There  are  some 
verses  of  much  quaint  sweetness,  entitled 
A  Dirge,  among  his  miscellaneous  works. 
It  begins : 

“Bing  out  your  bclU,  let  mourning  shows  be 
spread, 

For  Love  is  dead ! 

All  love  is  dead,  infected 
With  plague  of  deep  disdain  ; 

Wortb,  as  naught  worth  rejected. 

And  fair  Faith  scorn  doth  gain.” 


But  after  lamenting  his  crushed  hopes  in 
two  other  verses,  he  suddenly  exclaims : 

“  Alas  1  I  lie;  rage  hath  this  error  bred! 

Love  is  not  dead ! 

Love  is  not  dead,  hut  sleepeth 
In  her  unmatched  mind. 

Where  she  his  counsel  ke^peth 
Till  due  deserts  she  find.” 

Do  not  these  two  verses  vividly  paint 
Sidney’s  deep  disappointment  when  first 
made  acquainted  with  Stella’s  marriage, 
and  then  the  fullness  of  his  joy  when  he 
discovered  that  it  had  been  compulsory  ? 
The  following  sonnet  was  evidently  writ¬ 
ten  during  the  visit  of  the  French  embassy 
in  the  spring  of  1581,  when,  as  we  learn 
from  many  sources,  Sidney  was  foremost 
both  in  planning  and  taking  part  in  all  the 
gorgeous  court-festivals : 

“Having  this  day  my  horse,  my  band,  my 
lance. 

Guided  so  well  that  I  obtained  the  prize. 
Both  by  the  judgment  of  the  English  eyes 

And  of  some  sent  by  that  sweet  enemy 
France, 

Horsemen  my  skill  in  horsemanship  advance, 
Townsfolk  my  strength  ;  a  daintier  judge 
applies 

His  praise  to  sleight,  which  from  good  use 
doth  rise ; 

Some  lucky  wits  impute  it  but  to  chance ; 

Others,  because  of  both  sides  I  do  take 
My  blood  from  them  who  did  excel  in  this. 

Think  Nature  me  a  roan  of  arms  did  make. 

How  far  they  shoot  away  I  The  true  cause  is, 

Stella  looked  on,  and  from  her  heavenly  face 

Sent  forth  the  beams  which  made  so  fair  my 
race.” 


The  summer  and  autumn  of  1851  appear 
to  have  been  spent  pleasantly,  probably  at 
Wilton,  and  during  the  winter  we  find 
Sidney  at  court.  The  court  at  this  time, 
although  magnificent,  was  not  “idle  and 

fleasure-loving,”  as  Mr.  Bourne  imagines. 

'ar  better  for  Sidney  had  it  been  so ;  for 
then  his  father  might  have  received  some 
portion  of  the  large  arrears  of  the  debt 
he  had  incurred  in  Ireland,  and  his  son,  the 
admired  of  ail,  might  have  obtained  some 
place  at  court  more  woi-thy  of  his  trans¬ 
cendent  gills.  But,  unfortunately,  Eliza¬ 
beth’s  courtiers  just  then  were  far  from 
idle;  for  the  beginning  of  1582  saw  the 
commencement  of  that  bitter  feud  between 
Leicester  aud  Burghley  which  for  more 
than  two  years  divided  their  followers  into 
two  hostile  parties,  each  pledged  to  the 
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overthrow  of  the  other.  We  think  we  j 
may  trace  Sidney’s  long  and  profitless  at¬ 
tendance  at  court  to  this  feud ;  for  to  | 
oppose  Leicester’s  nephew,  and  presump¬ 
tive  heir,  would  of  course  be  a  part  of , 
wily  Hurghley’s  policy  ;  and  if  the  solu- ! 
tion  which  we  have  offered  of  Sidney’s  ^ 
attachment  to  Stella  be  accepted,  we  shall  j 
find  the  reason  of  his  still  openly  claiming  ■ 
her  as  his  own  lady-love  evident  enough. 
Hurghley  had,  as  we  have  seen,  been  con- ' 
suited  about  the  marriage.  It  had  doubt- ' 
less  therefore  taken  place  with  his  consent ; 
consequently,  under  any  circumstances  he  , 
would  have  given  but  a  reluctant  assent  to  ' 
its  dissolution  ;  but  now,  what  better  trial 
of  strength  could  Hurghley  wish,  than  to 
oppose  Leicester’s  nephew  in  the  object 
nearest  to  his  heart?  And  that  nephew, 
attached  of  course  to  his  uncle’s  party, 
>roud,  as  he  has  told  us,  of  the  name  of 
)udley,  surely  he  had  an  additional  motive 
for  pursuing  his  claim,  for  in  his  own  ■ 
triumph  his  uncle’s  powerful  rival  w'ould  ; 
suffer  defeat.  | 

Notwithstanding  these  feuds,  the  new  ! 
year  of  1582  witnessed  a  brilliant  sea.son. 
The  Duke  of  Anjou  was  at  court,  paying, 
as  it  jiroved,  his  last  visit ;  and  when  he 
took  his  leave,  Burghley  must  have  seen 
with  vexation  that  I^eicester  was  appointed 
to  conduct  him  to  Antwerp,  and  that  with 
him  were  Sidney  and  his  two  bosom-friends 
Fulke  (ireville  and  Edward  Dyer,  together 
with  a  large  company.  From  the  shows  , 
and  feastings  at  Antwerp,  Sidney  returned  : 
in  March,  and  during  the  whole  of  the  { 
ensuing  summer  he  was  in  close  attendance, 
.and  evidently  in  high  favor,  with  the  \ 
Queen.  Probably  this  was  the  most  pleas-  \ 
ant  summer  of  his  life ;  and  perhaps  the 
autumn  closed  with  dreams  of  happiness  , 
which  in  this  world  he  was  never  to  enjoy.  | 
The  Burghley  party  however,  during  this 
time,  were  gathering  strength,  and  the ' 
recall  of  Lord  Grey  from  Ireland — “  Sir  i 
Artcgal,  the  champion  of  the  right,”  of^ 
Uie  Fairy  Queen — on  the  peal  of  having  ^ 
exercised  undue  severities  m  the  case  of, 
the  Spanish  garrison  at  Smerwick,  was ! 
viewed  by  them  as  a  triumph.  With  Lord  | 
Grey,  Spenser  returned ;  and  pleasant 
must  have  been  the  meeting  between  the 
gifted  men,  whose  very  poetry  exhibits  so 
much  of  a  kindred  spirit.  And  with  a 
kindred  spirit  of  bitterness,  too,  must  they 
have  regarded  Burghlej^;  and  there  is 
little  doubt  that  some  time  during  1583 
the  bitter  satire,  Mother  Hubbard's  Tale^ 


was  written.  Very  delightfully  does 
Spenser  here  paint  Sidney  as 

“  The  brave  courtier  in  whose  beauteous 
thou(;ht 

Regard  of  honor  harbors  more  than  aught,” 

and,  characteristically  enough,  B  urghley’s 
grasping  policy : 

”  All  offices,  all  leases  by  him  leapt. 

And  of  them  all,  whate’er  he  liked  be  kept’ 

The  recall  of  Lord  Grey  was  followed 
bj^  the  proposed  appointment  of  Sir  Henry 
Sidney,  for  the  fourth  time,  to  the  vacant 
office.  On  this  occasion,  however,  he  re¬ 
quested  that  his  son  might  be  associated 
with  him,  and,  together  with  other  advan¬ 
tages,  that  he  should  now  bear  the  title  of 
Lord  Lieutenant.  This  was  probably  a 
suggestion  of  Leicester’s  ;  but  the  request 
was  not  pursued,  and  Sir  Henry  returned 
to  Ireland  unable  to  obtain  even  repaj^- 
ment  of  his  debts,  while  his  son,  still 
unable  to  find  a  suitable  office  at  court,  had 
now  to  fear  a  counter  infiuence  in  Leices¬ 
ter’s  family  working  against  him,  and 
perhaps  his  most  cherished  hopes  too,  in 
the  great  partiality  which  his  uncle  openly 
di.splayed  for  his  stepson  the  Earl  of 
Essex,  now  a  handsome,  accomplished, 
but  a  most  haughty  youth  of  seventeen. 
Brought  up  under  the  guardianship  of 
Burghley,  young  Essex  was  brought  up  of 
course  to  hate  the  powerful  Earl,  who  was 
said  to  have  broken  his  father’s  heart,  and 
then  with  such  indecent  haste  privately 
married  his  mother ;  and  so,  with  a  feel¬ 
ing  natural  enough,  he  expressed  “  stifl" 
aversation”  of  his  stepfather.  But  the 
heir  of  a  family  with  sixteen  quarterings 
in  their  shield,  and  who  on  his  mother’s 
side  was  actually  kinsman  to  the  Queen, 
was  too  important  a  piece  in  the  game 
which  Leicester  and  Burghley  were  so 
kneenly  playing,  to  be  neglected.  His 
studies  at  Cambridge  being  fini.shed,  the 
young  Earl  was  at  length  persuaded  by 
his  mother  to  be  presented  at  court ;  and 
once  arrived  there,  Leicester  “  so  dealt 
with  him,”  himself  presenting  him  to  the 
Queen,  that  the  Cecils  and  their  followers 
were  compelled  to  acknowledge  themselves 
completely  out-maneuvered.  From  hence¬ 
forth  young  Essex  was  a  constant  guest  of 
his  stepfather,  treated  with  especial  kind¬ 
ness  by  the  Queen,  and  even  thus  early 
marked  out  as  the  undoubted  successor  of 
Leicester  in  the  royal  favor. 
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Now,  all  this  must  have  been  sadly  dis-  ed  ”  !  and  “  thirty  hundred  thousand  acres 
heartening  to  Sidney,  while  with  respect  of  ground  and  wood  ”  of  this  terra  incog- 
to  Stella  it  would  place  him  in  a  far  less  nita  were  gravely  assigned  to  him.  Mr. 
favorable  position.  What  if  her  marriage  Bourne  discovered  this  docunient  in  the 
with  Lord  Rich  were  set  aside :  Rich  was  State  Paper  Office,  and  he  thinks  it  was 
very  wealthy,  Sidney  poor  as  his  father ;  granted  on  Sir  Philip’s  petition.  But  al¬ 
and  the  whole  family  of  the  Devereux,  all  though  Sidney  had  ever  expressed  much 
were  poor,  Essex  himself  “not  having  interest  in  maritime  discoveries,  and  had 
hinds  to  maintain  the  poorest  earl  in  accepted  Hakluyt’s  dedication  of  his  first 
England  how  much  better,  then,  that  volume  of  voyages  to  him  just  Ix'fore,  he 
the  “  rich  fool,”  who  might  perhaps  have  w.as  least  of  any  fitted  for  the  exploration 
wrongfully  married  the  sister,  should  be  of  unknowm  lands — for  the  stern  rule  of 
suffered  to  hold  his  prixe  quietly,  than  rude  men  sent  forth  to  reclaim  a  wilder- 
another  trial  of  strength  be  entered  into  ness.  The  only  solution  appears  to  us  to 
with  Burghley  ?  Such  w’ould  be  the  be,  that  in  the  eager  expectation  of  untold 
feeling  of  the  needy,  extravagant,  and  cer-  wealth  from  these  sources,  grants  like  this 
tainly  selfish  young  Earl  who  had  already  had  a  certain  money-value,  though  per- 
taken  Sidney’s  place  in  Leicester’s  affection,  haps  but  small,  and  therefore  miglit  have 
and  who,  with  his  mother,  exercised  great  l>een  given  in  lieu  of  a  more  suitable  grant, 
influence  over  him.  It  is  in  this  part  of  We  think  this  was  the  case,  for  we  find, 
Sidney’s  history  that  we  so  greatly  miss  in  July  of  the  same  year,  Sidney  transfer- 
his  private  letters.  Had  Langiiet  been  red  “  all  the  royalties,  rights,”  etc.,  of  this 
alive,  we  might  have  had  some  dim  allu-  unknown  possession,  to  “  Sir  George  Peck- 
sion  to  his  circumstances  at  this  time ;  ham  and  his  associates.” 
but  the  old  man  died  in  the  autumn  of  the  The  reason  for  this  transfer  IMr.  Bourne 
preceding  year.  In  a  letter  to  Leicester  finds  in  Sidney’s  “  recent  marriage”  with 
just  before  Christmas,  1582,  there  is  a  Walsingham’s  daughter.  This,  however, 
humble  request  thsit  he  m.iy  absent  him-  could  not  possibly  have  taken  pljice  so 
self  from  the  court,  as  “  some  occasions  early,  for  in  the  eighty-third  sonnet  of 
both  of  health  and  otherwise  do  make  Astrophd  and  Stella,  we  find  him  speak- 
me  much  desire  it,”  but  still,  “  beseeching  ing  of  himself  as  “  Sir  Philip,”  and  as  still 
your  lordship  to  know  your  discretion,  her  lover,  thus  making  the  date  certainly 
which  I  will  willingly  follow,  not  only  later  than  the  spring  of  this  year.  Mr. 
in  those  duties  I  am  tied  to,  but  in  any  Bourne’s  chief  reason  for  so  early  a  date, 
thing.”  Might  not  Sidney  feel  himself  is  Sir  Henry  Sidney’s  curious  autobio- 
disinherited,  and  therefore  h.ave  no  heart  graphical  letter,  which  bears  date  March 
for  court  favor?  His  request,  however,  1st,  1583.  But  it  seems  to  us  that  this 
was  not  complied  with;  for,  on  New  letter  must  certainly  be  placed  a  year 
Year’s  Day,  1583,  he  was  at  conrt,  and  later.  On  the  thirteenth  of  January,  1583, 
presented  the  Queen  “a  golden  flower-pot,  Sir  Henry,  as  Knight  of  the  Garter,  took 
garnished  with  diamonds,”  as  a  New^  part  in  the  investiture  of  his  son,  who  was 
Year’s  gift.  On  the  eighth  Sidney  received  proxy  for  Prince  Casimir.  Festivals  suc- 
knighthood,  as  “Sir  Philip  Sydney,  Knight  ceeded,  and  scarcely  before  the  end  of  the 
of  PensKurst,”  and  on  tne '  thirteenth  he  month  could  he  have  set  out  for  Ireland, 
acted  as  proxy  for  Prince  Casimir,  who  The  journey  both  by  land  and  sea  w%aa 
was  then  made  Knight  of  the  Garter,  long,  often  two  or  three  weeks  ;  he  could 
Still  he  was  anxiously  seeking  for  a  place,  scarcely,  therefore,  have  had  time  to  pre- 
and  had  written  to  Burghley  repeatedly,  pare — even  if  already  written — that  very 
but  w'ithout  success.  It  is  irritating  to  long  document  which  is  dated  the  first  of 
observe  the  style  in  which  these  letters  March.  But  a  more  important  objection 
are  written ;  but  in  that  day  even  a  demand  remains  :  in  this  letter  Sir  Henry  Sidney 
for  a  right  was  offered  in  the  form  of  a  expressly  says,  “  I  am  fifty-four  years  of 
humble  petition.  A  strange  gift,  how-  age:”  now,  on  the  first  of  March,  1583, 
ever,  w'as  about  this  time  bestowed  on  he  had  not  completed  his  fifty  -  fourth 
one  of  the  most  accomplished  scholars  of  year.*  In  a  mere  gossiping  letter  a  man 
the  day  —  one  who  nad  just  received  within  three  weeks  of  completing  that 
knighthood  !  This  was  a  license  “  to  dis-  age  might  say  so  ;  but  a  Lord  Deputy, 

cover,  search,  find  out,  view,  and  inhabit  -  -  -  - 

certain  parts  of  America  not  yet  discover-  •  He  was  born  March  2l8»,  1629. 
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putting  forth  claims  to  compensation  for 
long  service,  to  a  Secretary  of  State,  would 
never  have  dared  to  make  so  illegal  a 
statement,  although  only  twenty  days 
were  deficient.  We  think,  therefore,  the 
letter  was  written  in  March,  1584,  and 
thus,  according  to  legal  usage,  would  be 
dated  1583. 

It  Is  unfortunate  that  of  the  events  of 
both  1583  and  1584  we  have  scarcely  a 
single  record ;  for  it  was  certainly  during 
these  years  that  Sidney’s  engagement  to 
T^ady  llich  was  broken  off,  and  his  mar¬ 
riage  took  place.  That  it  was  not  with¬ 
out  great  struggle  and  sufifering  Sidney 
gave  up  his  lady-love,  w'e  have  proof  in 
many  sonnets  contained  in  his  works ;  but 
we  can  not  consider  that  any  of  these 
speak  the  language  of  remorse.  That 
sonnet  which  tells  “  Desire” — 

“  I  have  too  dearly  bought, 

With  price  of  mangl^  mind,  thy  worthless 
ware” — 

breathes  the  language  of  stoicism  rather 
than  repentance,  and  might  have  been 
written  after  some  bitter  lovers’  quarrel ; 
while  that  very  beautiful  one,  “  Leave  me, 
O  love !”  is  no  farewell  to  an  unworthy 
mistress,  but  a  turning  from  earthly  enjoy¬ 
ments  to  heavenly : 

“  0  take  fast  hold  !  let  that  light  be  thy  guide 
Id  this  small  course  which  birth  draws  out 
to  dtath ; 

And  think  how  evil  becometh  him  to  chide, 
Who  seeketh  heaven  and  comes  of  heavenly 
breath. 

Then  farewell,  world,  thine  uttermost  I  see : 
Eternal  Love,  maintain  thy  life  in  me.” 

Hut  if  the  reader  would  see  Sidney’s  1 
desolation  painted  by  his  own  hand,  let 
him  read  this  “cry  of  a  broken  heart:” 

“  Oil  have  I  mused,  but  now  at  length  I  find. 
Why  those  that  die,  men  say  ‘they  do 
depart’ 

Depart  I  a  word  so  gentle  to  my  mind, 

Weakly  did  seem  to  paint  Death's  ugly 
dart 

But  now  the  stars  with  their  strange  course 
do  bind 

He  one  to  leave,  with  whom  I  leave  my 
heart 

I  hear  a  cry  of  spirits,  faint,  and  blind. 

That,  parting  thus,  my  chiefest  part  I 
part 

Part  of  my  life,  the  loathed  part  to  me. 

Lives  to  impart  my  weary  clay  some 
breath  *, 


But  that  good  part,  wherein  all  comforts  be 

Now  dead,  doth  show  departure  is  a  death  ; 

Yea,  worse  than  death:  death  parts  both  wo 
and  joy ; 

From  joy  I  part,  still  living  in  annoy.” 

Of  the  circumstances  which  led  to  the 
failure  of  Sidney’s  hopes,  as  well  as  those 
which  led  to  his  marriage — and  this  part 
of  his  history  we  agree  with  Mr.  Craik  is 
very  extraordinary — we  are  in  total  ignor¬ 
ance.  From  July,  158.3,  when  he  exe¬ 
cuted  the  transfer  of  the  Lands,  to  July, 
1584,  when  he  set  out  as  ambassador  to 
France,  we  have  not  a  single  record,  ex 
cept  what  we  can  gather  from  Sir  Henry 
Sidney’s  letter  of  March  Ist  to  Walsing- 
ham.  In  this  he  gives  a  sorrowful  detail 
of  his  troubles.  “  I  am  now  fifty-four 
years  of  age,  toothless  and  trembling, 
being  five  thousand  pounds  in  debt,  yea, 
and  thirty  thousand  pounds  worse  than  I 
was  at  the  death  of  my  dear  King  and 
master  Edward  VI.  I  have  not  from  the 
crown  so  much  land  as  I  can  cover  with 
my  foot.  All  my  fees  amount  not  to  a 
hundred  marks  a  year.”  Still,  although  so 
poor,  “  in  the  matter  of  the  marriage  of 
our  children  I  joy  in  the  alliance  with  all 
my  heart.  As  I  know,  sir,  that  it  is  for 
the  virtue  w’hich  is,  or  which  you  suppose 
is,  in  my  son,  that  yon  made  choice  of 
him  for  your  daughter,  refusing,  haply, 
far  greater  and  far  richer  matches  than  he, 
so  was  my  confidence  great,  that  by  your 
good  means  I  might  have  obtained  some 
small  reasoimhle  suit  of  her  Majesty ; 
and  therefore  I  nothing  regarded  my  pre¬ 
sent  rain,  for  if  I  had  /  might  have  re- 
ccived  a  great  sum  of  money  for  my 
good-will  of  my  soft’s  marriage,  greatly 
to  the  relief  of  my  present  biting  necessi¬ 
ties.”  What  a  complete  “  bargain  and 
s.ale”  this  seems  to  have  lieen  !  Sir  Henry 
then  details  at  length  all  his  services  to 
the  crown,  and  finally  concludes :  “  And 
now,  dear  sir  and  brother,  an  end  to  this 
tragical  treatise ;  tra^cal  I  may  well 
term  it,  for  it  began  with  the  joyful  love 
and  great  liking,  M’ith  likelihood  of  mat¬ 
rimonial  match,  between  our  dear  and 
sweet  children,  and  endeth  with  declara¬ 
tion  of  my  unfortunate  and  bad  estate.” 
Mr.  Bourne  seems  to  accejit  this  mere 
complimentary  phrase — moaning  just  as 
much  as  “  happy  couple” — as  proof  that 
“  all-accomplish^  Sidney,”  who  until  so 
lately  had  been  the  lover  of  Lady  Rich,  had 
now  enshrined  in  her  place  the  mere  girl 
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who  had  scarcely  completed  her  sampler. 
Frances  Walsingham  could  not  be  much 
more  than  fourteen  ;  she  was  probably  not 
deficient  in  personal  beauty,  but  none  of 
Sidney’s  biographers  think  it  worth  while 
to  mention  aught  about  her.* 

The  date  of  Sidney’s  marriage  can  not 
be  ascertained,  nor  where  the  remainder 
of  the  year  was  spent ;  but  Fulke  Greville 
tells  us  that  his  mind  w'as  now  wholly  set 
on  devising  some  scheme  that  should 
curb  the  power  of  Spain  ;  “  for  this  wake¬ 
ful  patriot  saw  that  this  immense  power 
did  cast  a  more  particular  aspect  of  dan¬ 
ger  upon  his  native  country,”  and  there¬ 
fore  he  was  earnest  in  his  endeavors  to 
urge  “  a  general  league  among  free 
princes.”  This  was  Walsingham’s  great 
wish,  and  on  this  subject  he  and  his  son- 
in-law  seem  to  have  labored  hard.  We 
think  it  very  likely  that  Walsingham  w’as 
influenced  by  politic.al  motives  in  seeking 
Sidney  for  his  son-in-law.  Although  not 
ostensibly  of  either  party,  Walsingham’s 
learnings  were  always  toward  Leicester: 
now,  by  alliance  with  his  nephew — one  so 
well  known  and  respected  among  conti¬ 
nental  Protestants — how  greatly  might 
that  foreign  policy  which  he,  in  opposition 
to  Burghley,  had  always  maintained,  be 
strengthened !  And  may  we  not  believe 
that  Sidney  himself,  when  his  last  hope 
left  him,  might  think  that  by  its  fdlure  ne 
was  sternly  driven  back  to  that  course 
which  Hubert  Languet  so  long  ago  had 
almost  pledged  him  to — the  aid  of  Pro¬ 
testantism  abroad?  Perhaps  he  felt  his 
life  would  be  short,  and  therefore  bent  all 

•  No  ladv  of  Elisabeth’s  court  seems  to  have 
been  so  insipnificant  as  Frances  Wahiugham.  On 
the  death  of  Sidney  she  returned  to  her  father's 
house,  from  whence,  during  his  la^t  illness,  she 
eloped  to  form  a  private  marriage  with  the  Earl  of 
Essex.  The  Queen,  on  hearing  this,  threa’oned  Es¬ 
ses,  and  Frances  was  token  back  to  the  safekeeping 
of  her  mother  until  the  time  she  was  permitted  pub¬ 
licly  to  assume  the  title  of  Countess.  During  Es¬ 
sex’s  brilliant  career  we  have  no  notice  of  her,  and 
during  his  disgrace  wc  merely  find  that  when  pri¬ 
soner  in  the  Tower  she  was  with  him.  In  the 
iffortsto  procure  his  pardon,  in  which  Lady  Rich, 
now  her  sister-in-law,  was  unceasing,  she  seems  to 
have  taken  no  part;  but  after  his  execution  she 
quickly  found  solace  in  a  third  marriage  with  Lord 
Clanricarde,  while,  forgetful  of  her  Puritan  educa¬ 
tion,  and  the  Puritan  tendencies  of  both  her  former 
husbands,  she  became  at  his  desire  a  Roman  Catho¬ 
lic.  Ere  passing  from  this  subject  we  may  remark, 
that  although  Lady  Rich  eventually  lost  her  place 
among  “  honorable  women,"  no  suspicion  of  her 
conduct  seems  to  have  arisen  until  many  rears  after 
Sidney’s  death. 


[March, 

his  powers  to  its  fulfillment.  Certain  is  it 
that,  during  these  last  two  years,  to  hum¬ 
ble  the  potver  of  Spain  was  his  sole 
thought.  Still  there  seemed  no  opening 
for  him  on  the  continent ;  and  then  we 
find  him  and  his  constant  friend  Fulke 
Greville  joining  with  Drake  in  planning 
an  expedition  to  the  New  World.  The 
scheme  was  unknown  to  Wal.Miigham  un¬ 
til  the  vessels  were  about  to  sail — sure 
proof  that  the  attachment  of  father  and 
son-in-law  was  far  from  cordial — and  then 
a  special  messenger  was  sent  to  restrain 
Sidney  and  Greville  from  sailing.  But 
Sidney  continued  at  Plymouth,  deter- 
minea  to  proceed  “Westward  ho!”  until 
a  second  message,  and  from  the  Queen, 
W’as  sent,  commanding  him  instantly  to 
return,  but  promising  him  employment  in 
the  Low  Countries.  So  Drake,  with  his 
fleet  of  twenty  vessels,  set  sail  from  Ply¬ 
mouth  on  the  fourteenth  of  September, 
and  Sidney  was  compelled  to  return. 
About  this  time  his  only  child  was  bom, 
on  w'hom  the  Queen  bestowed  her  name 
as  sponsor,  and  on  the  sixteenth  of 
November  Sidney  quitted  England  for¬ 
ever  to  become  Governor  of  Flushing. 

Mr.  Bourne  supplies  us  with  many  in¬ 
teresting  letters  written  by  Sidney  during 
his  stay,  all  complaining  of  delay  in  send¬ 
ing  stores,  of  w’ant  of  men  and  of  ammuni¬ 
tion  ;  and  the  earnest,  almost  prayerful 
desires  for  victory  over  the  Spaniards, 
which  nearly  all  his  letters  display,  prove 
that  to  live  and  die  the  champion  of  the 
reformed  faith  was  the  great  object  which 
that  most  accomplished  Englishman  now 
exclusively  set  before  him. 

But  many  w’ere  the  trials  even  of  the 
last  few  months  of  his  life.  Ilis  uncle  be¬ 
came  jealous  of  his  greater  military  skill ; 
his  earnest  uprightness  made  him  many 
enemies  at  home  ;  and  in  a  letter  to  W.al- 
singham  he  assures  him  that  only  the 
hope  of  the  “  great  w’ork  in  hand”  enables 
him  to  bear  up.  “  I  had  before  cast  my 
count  of  danger,  want,  and  disgrace ;  and 
before  God,  sir,  it  is  true  in  my  heart,  the 
love  of  the  cause  doth  so  far  overbalance 
them  all,  that,  with  God’s  grace,  they  shall 
never  make  me  weary  of  my  resolution.” 
Thus  wrote  Philip  Sidney  in  March.  The 
end  is  well  known ;  the  gallant  fight  of 
Zutphen,  Sidney’s  chivalrous  charge,  his 
deadly  wound,  his  ChristLan  sympathy 
with  the  dying  soldier.  No  wonder, 
when  his  uncle’s  barge  conveyed  him  to 
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Arnheim,  even  the  nulest  men-at-arms 
wept  bitterly. 

But  the  en<l  was  not  yet  to  be.  For 
twenty-live  days  Sidney  lay  a  severe  but 

[)atieiit  sufferer  at  Arnheim,  astonishing 
lis  medical  attendants  by  his  calm  endur¬ 
ance,  and  the  jn-eachers  who  gathered 
round  him  by  his  Christian  resignation. 
For  sixteen  days  his  recovery  was  con¬ 
fidently  looked  ibr  by  his  anxious  friends  ; 
but  that  Sidney  had  from  the  first  that 
premonition  of  approaching  death  which 
we  BO  often  observe  in  the  death-doomed, 
there  is  little  doubt.  Even  on  the  battle-  j 
field  he  had  whispered  thanks  to  God,  | 
who  had  not  taken  him  suddenly  away,  ! 
but  granted  him  some  time  for  prepara-  j 
tion ;  and  in  all  his  conferences  with  his 
favorite  preacher  and  friend  Master ' 
(ieorge  (iifford,  his  references  to  ap¬ 
proaching  death  were  constant,  A  very 
minute  and  touching  account  of  Sidney’s 
last  days  was  pre[)ared  by  him,  and  from 
this,  and  Fulke  Greville’s  narrative,  Mr. 
Bourne  quotes  largely  in  liis  excellent  epi¬ 
tome.  On  the  eighth  of  October  the ! 
hopes  of  his  anxious  friends  were  crushed, 
for  mortification  had  begun.  Sidney  alone 
was  unmoved.  “  I  have  bound  my  life  to 
God,”  said  he,  “  and  if  the  Lord  cut  me 
off,  and  suffer  me  to  live  no  longer,  than  I 
shall  glorify  him  and  give  up  myself  to  his 
service.” 

Yet  he  was  afraid  that  the  pangs  might 
be  so  grievous  that  he  n)ight  lose  his 
mental  vigor  before  life  was  gone.  But 
he  knew  how  to  relieve  himself  from  this  ' 
and  eveiy  other  trouble.  lie  summoned 
into  his  presence  all  the  ministers  in  at¬ 
tendance,  and  before  them,  as  Fulke 
Greville  relates,  “  he  made  such  a  confes¬ 
sion  of  the  faith  as  no  book  but  the  heart 
can  feelingly  disclose.”  Then  he  asked 
them  to  accompany  him  in  prayer,  and,  “to  ' 
the  surprise  of  many,  desired  thiir  leave  ' 
that  he  should  himself  conduct  it,  seeing, ' 
he  said,  that  the  secret  sins  of  his  heart 
w’cre  best  known  t6  himself,  and  that  no 
one  was  so  able  as  he  was  to  draw  down 
the  blessings  of  which  he  stood  in  great¬ 
est  need.  And  he  did  pray,  with  words 
so  earnest  and  eloquent  that  the  whole 
company  was  moved.  Sighs  and  tears  in¬ 
terrupted  them,  yet  could  no  man  judge 
whetlier  the  rack  of  heavenly  agony 
whereupon  they  all  stood  were  forced  by 
sorrow  for  him  or  admiration  of  him.” 
During  these  last  days  his  talk  was  more 
than  ever  of  celestial  things  ;  “  not  that  he 


wanted  instruction  or  assurance,  but  be¬ 
cause  this  fixing  of  a  lover’s  thoughts  upon 
those  eternal  beauties  was  not  only  a 
cheering  up  of  his  decaying  spirits,  but, 
as  it  were,  a  taking  possession  of  that  im¬ 
mortal  inheritance  which  was  given  unto 

him  by  his  brotherhood  in  Christ . 

Soon  it  was  plain  to  every  one  that  he 
must  quickly  die.  lie  steadfa.stly  declared 
himself  ready,  and  very  anxious,  since 
thus  his  earthly  pains  would  be  over,  and 
his  heavenly  joys  would  l>e  commenced.” 

On  Sunday,  the  sixteenth,  he  wrote 
that  touching  little  summons  to  his  friend 
AVierus,  the  physician,  “  Mi  Wiere^  vmi, 
vent.  De  vita  periclitor  et  te  cupio.” 

But,  alas  !  the  faithful  friend  could  not  ar¬ 
rive  on  the  morrow.  Sidney  w’as  then 
rapidly  sinking,  but  his  hope  was  firm ; 
and  after  long  conference  with  Gifford, 
lifting  up  his  hands  and  eyes,  he  ex¬ 
claimed  :  “  I  would  not  change  my  joy  for 
the  empire  of  the  world !”  He  then 
called  for  his  will,  and  added  a  codicil ; 
and  when  some  admiring  friends  reminded 
him  of  the  comfort  which  godly  men  were 
wont  to  feel  at  the  hour  of  their  death, 
from  recalling  those  p.assages  of  their  lives 
in  which  God  had  helped  them  to  w’ork 
most  purely  and  most  to  the  enlargement 
of  his  glory,  the  reply  was :  “  I  have  no 
comfort  that  way  :  all  things  of  my  former 
life  have  been  vain,  vain,  vain.”  It  was, 
doubtless,  during  this  temporary  depres¬ 
sion  that,  according  to  a  biographer  who 
has  not  given  his  name,  but  who  was  pro¬ 
bably  Edward  Molyneux,  he  gave  direc¬ 
tions  that  the  manuscript  of  his  Ar&idia 
should  be  burnt.  Well  was  it  for  the 
youth  of  succeeding  generations  that  this 
morbid  wish  was  unfulfilled.  But  as 
death  drew’  nigher,  Sidney  recovered  his 
calm  confidence;  he  bade  a  loving  fare¬ 
well  to  his  broken-hearted  brother  Robert, 
to  whom  his  last  words  were  addressed, 
clasping  his  hand :  “  Love  my  memory’ ; 
cherish  my  friends — their  faith  to  me  may 
assure  you  they  are  honest — but,  above 
[  all,  govern  your  will  and  affections  by  the 
will  and  word  of  your  Creator,  in  me  be¬ 
holding  the  end  of  the  world  and  its  vani-  j 

ties.”  He  then  sank  dow’n  almost  lifeless, 
and  his  friends  watched  anxiously  for 
some  last  sign. 

“  ‘  Sir,’  said  Gifford,  ‘  if  you  hear  what  I 
8%y,  if  you  have  still  your  inward  joy  and  con- 
solution  in  God,  hold  up  your  hand’  Imme¬ 
diately  the  hand  which  they  thought  powerless 
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was  lifted  up,  and  held  out  for  a  little  while  at 
full  lergth,  a  circumstance  we  are  told  which 
caused  the  beholders  to  crj  out  with  delight 
About  two  in  the  afternoon  his  friends  asked 
him  for  a  fresh  token  of  his  mental  power  and 
spiritual  confidence.  Could  be  show  them  that 
he  was  still  leaning  in  prayerful  trust  upon 
God's  mercy?  He  could  not  speak,  he  could 
not  open  his  eyes ;  but  straightway  be  raised 
both  bis  hands,  and  set  them  together  on  bis 
breast,  and  held  them  with  joined  palms,  and 
fingers  pointing  upward  after  the  manner  of 
those  who  make  humble,  earnest  petition  to  the 
Most  High.  But  he  had  not  strength  if  he  had 
the  will  to  remove  them.  The  watchers  saw 
that  they  were  becoming  chill  and  stiff  in  death, 
so  they  gently  placed  them  by  his  side.  A  few 
minutes  more  and  be  bad  ceased  to  breathe.” 


Thus  liolily  and  happily,  ere  he  had 
completed  his  thirty  -  second  year.  Sir 
Philip  Sidney  passed  away ;  not  too  early 
for  himself  or  for  his  fame,  but  too  early 
for  his  loving  friends  and  for  the  whole  na¬ 
tion  which  mourned  his  loss  with  a  deep 
sorrow — a  sorrow  never  equaled,  save 
perhaps  at  this  season  last  year,  when  our 
joy  was  turned  into  mournin<;  by  the 
death  of  one  who,  in  his  rare  endowments, 
mental  and  mor^,  bore  a  strong  resem¬ 
blance  to  “all-accomplished  Sidney.” 


Non. — The  autbor.doubtless.  mesDA  his  late  Roy¬ 
al  Highnesa,  Prince  Albert. — Eoitob  or  tub  Eolbc- 
nc. 


From  the  London  Intolloctnal  ObietTor. 

MAGNIFICENT  METEOR 

SEEN  ON  THE  T  W  EN  T  Y -SE  VE  N  T  H  OF  NOVEMBER,  1  8  62. 


BY  K.  J.  LOWE,  F.B.A.S.,  F.L.8.,  KTX\ 


Another  of  those  curious  strangers  that 
now  and  then  make  their  appearance  to 
astonish  and  puzzle  us,  was  seen  on  the 
twenty -seventn  of  November. 

Before  describing  this  phenomenon,  it 
will  perhaps  be  desirable  to  say  a  few 
words,  cn  passant^  on  meteors  in  general. 
These  bodies  vary  considerably  in  size, 
shape,  velocity,  and  appearance  :  some  are 
so  small  as  scarcely  to  be  visible  to  the 
naked  eye ;  others,  on  the  contrary,  are 
two  or  three  times  the  apparent  diameter 
of  the  moon.  Some  are  visible  and  gone 
again  almost  instantaneously,  others  last¬ 
ing  a  number  of  seconds.  Respecting 
their  shape,  they  are  oval,  circular,  kite¬ 
shaped,  sharp  and  well-defined,  or  a  con¬ 
fused  mass  of  light — occasionally  assum¬ 
ing  extraordinary  forms. 

Nearly  all  the  large  meteors  give  the 
impression  of  being  within  a  few  hundred 
yards  of  the  observer,  showing  how  falla¬ 
cious  our  estimate  frequently  is  as  to  the 


distance  and  size  of  bright  bodies ;  and 
this  remark  may  also  apply  with  equal 
truth  to  dark  bodies.  In  a  total  eclipse  of 
the  sun,  the  dark  surface  of  the  moon  has 
been  seen  apparently  within  two  or  three 
hundred  feet  of  the  earth,  and  yet  it  was, 
in  reality,  thousands  of  miles  away.  The 
meteor  that  has  just  occurred  was  thought 
to  be  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  an 
observer  near  London,  and  equally  near 
to  others  who  viewed  it  from  Grantham. 
At  the  latter  place  a  gentleman  was  cer¬ 
tain  that  it  was  on  this  side  of  the  Wood- 
hill  Tunnel,  until  it  was  pointed  out  that 
were  this  the  case,  there  must  have  been 
a  line  of  brighter  light  along  its  path  re¬ 
flected  on  the  ground.  The  aistance, 
however,  had  no  increase  of  light,  and 
the  darkness  caused  by  a  steep  hill  on 
this  side  of  both  the  moon  and  meteor 
was  not  diminished  ;  clearly  showing  that 
it  must  have  been  far  beyond  this  hill. 
From  the  appearance  and  position,  as 
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seen  from  Dover,  (one  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  south-east,)  it  seems  to  have  been 
at  least  three  or  four  hundred  miles  dis¬ 
tant  from  Grantham.  As  regards  size, 
this  is  also  fallacious ;  an  inc.andescent 
body  of  a  known  size  does  not  decrease  in  * 
its  apparent  dimensions  by  removal  to  a  I 
greater  or  less  distance :  for  in  some  ex- 

[)eriments  it  was  found  that  the  source  of 
ight  appeared  greater  at  a  quarter  of  a  | 
mile  aw.ay  than  it  did  at  a  hundred  yards.  I 
A  row  of  lamps  in  a  street  is  not  seen  to 
decrease  by  distance  in  the  same  manner 
W’hen  lighted  at  night  as  when  viewed  in  i 
the  daytime. 

Occasionally  these  large  bodies  are  seen 
to  burst,  a  noise  .as  of  distant  thunder  is 
heard,  and  tho  meteor  itself,  or  fragments, 
appear  to  fall  to  the  ground — the  actu.al  j 
bursting  taking  pl.aco  at  some  miles’  ele¬ 
vation  above  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

There  are  several  distinct  features  in 
the  light  emitted  from  these  Large  bod¬ 
ies  ’.first,  there  is  the  light  of  the  meteor 
itself ;  second,  a  train  of  8i)ark8  or  contin¬ 
uous  streak  left  in  its  patn  ;  and  third,  a 
discharge  of  balls  from  the  head  of  the 
meteor.  As  regards  the  first  case,  there 
seems  to  be  great  differences  of  opinion. 
From  my  own  observations  I  greatly 
doubt  the  self-luminosity  of  a  meteor ;  the 
intense  light  always  comes  from  the  front- 
edge  of  the  body,  as  if  caused  by  becom¬ 
ing  ignited,  or  igniting  something  in  the 
region  through  •which  it  passes.  The 
great  difficulty  is  to  imagine  what  that 
something  can  be  on  the  confines  of  the 
air,  if  not  actually  above  the  atmosphere. 
Aurora  borealis  at  tho  same  hight  ex¬ 
hibits  a  flatne :  it  must,  therefore,  be  a 
light-bearing  region,  perhaps  magnetic. 
The  friction  pro<luced  by  the  velocity  of 
a  large  bo<ly  maj^  c.au8e  the  ignition.  Our 
ordinary  flame  is  not  bright  enough  to 
produce  the  intense  light  of  a  meteor; 
the  brightness  of  electrical  light  would 
be  ne<arcr  the  truth. 

With  reganl  to  the  train  of  sparks,  or 
continuous  line  or  streak  of  light  often 
left  after  the  meteor  itself  has  vanish¬ 
ed,  and  which  in  the  case  of  a  train  of 
sparks  only  lasts  a  second  or  two,  whilst 
.as  a  streak  or  line  of  light  it  has  been 
known  to  Last  upwards  of  a  quarter  of  an 
hour — this  more  closely  resembles  a  phos- 

fffiorescent  luminosity,  that  when  once 
uminous  it  is  with  difficulty  extinguish¬ 
ed.  I  have  seen  it  as  a  long  line  that 
has  been  gradually  bent  into  a  wa\7’  line 
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by  currents.  I  have  also  seen  the  two 
ends  of  a  straight  line  of  this  light  actual¬ 
ly  unite  and  form  a  circle  with  stars  shin¬ 
ing  within  the  inclosed  ring.  The  meteor 
M'hich  produced  the  phenomenon  had  de¬ 
parted  in  one  direction,  whilst  this  phos¬ 
phorescent  luminosity  "was  borne  along  at 
right  angles  to  tho  meteor’s  path,  ^e 
velocity  is  so  very  different;  a  meteor, 
when  recorded  as  moving  slowly,  moves 
many  times  more  rapidly  than  is  the  case 
with  this  luminosity — the  latter  is  always 
very  sluggish  in  its  movements.  The 
balls  projected  from  the  head  of  the  mete¬ 
or,  usually  (but  I  think  erroneously)  con¬ 
sidered  the  bursting,  always  fall  perpen¬ 
dicularly.  The  impression  given  is,  that 
fragments  are  split  from  the  outer  edge  of 
tho  body,  which  fall,  by  the  law  of  gravi¬ 
tation,  to  the  earth.  The  appearance  of 
these  balls  is  not  confined  to  the  bursting 
of  tho  meteor — that  is,  immediately  be¬ 
fore  its  dis.appcar.ance  they  are  seen  to  be 
emitted  .as  showers,  sometimes  at  fre- 
uent  intervals  along  its  path  ;  and  these 
isplays  were  of  frequent  occurrence  with 
the  meteor  of  November  27th. 

The  accounts  given  of  these  almost  in¬ 
stantaneous  appearances  require  to  be 
t.aken  with  caution.  With  those  unused 
to  observation  there  is  certain  to  be  a 
want  of '  steiidiness  ;  amazement  bewild¬ 
ers  tho  brain  .and  frequently  exaggerates 
the  appearance ;  then  again,  the  want  of 
proper  words  and  terms  of  description, 
and  also  of  the  knowledge  of  the  various 
features  to  bo  examined  —  all  operate 
j  against  a  faithful  account.  This  is  to  be 
I  regretted,  because  each  meteor  puts  on  a 
different  appearance,  according  to  the  po- 
i  sition  of  the  observer ;  and  this  will  be 
apparent  when  examining  the  accounts  of 
the  late  meteor  as  seen  from  Grantham 
and  Dover — two  places  one  hundred  and 
fifW  miles  from  each  other. 

The  meteor  of  twenty-seventh  Novem¬ 
ber  was  seen  by  myself  on  the  platform 
of  the  railway  station  at  Grantham  under 
the  most  favorable  circumstances  —  so 
much  so,  that  there  cannot  be  an  error  of 
five  seconds  in  time,  nor  of  one  minute  in 
sp.ace. 

Tho  meteor  was  somewhat  kite-shaped, 
being  nearly  e(]ual  to  the  moon  in  breadth, 
and  above  twice  her  apparent  diameter  in 
length.  (This  estimate  being  taken  by 
looking  at  the  meteor  and  the  moon  at  the 
same  time.) 

Tho  light  was  an  intense  blue,  but  only 
19 
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intensely  bright  in  the  front,  mostly  as  a  as  bright,  and  that  no  colored  balls  fell 
crescent,  but  occasionally  expanding  to  from  its  head. 

almost  a  circle  ;  the  remaining  portion  The  Rev.  John  Burdor  saw  the  forma- 
miUcy-white^  and  dim  in  comparison.  tion  of  tlie  meteor  from  English  Bicknor, 

A  train  of  sparks  was  left  in  its  path,  in  the  Forest  of  Dean,  Gloucestershire ; 
yet  these  only  lasted  from  one  to  two  he  saw  a  stream  of  sparks  for  an  instant, 
seconds;  balls  of  a  blue  color,  of  large  which  gathered,  as  it  were,  into  the  meteor 
size,  (almost  equal  to  the  apparent  diameter  — one  or  two  solitary  sparks  at  first,  in- 
of  Mars,)  also  fell  from  the  head  of  the  creasing  to  a  stream  until  the  meteor  was 
meteor,  perpendicularly  downwards,  not  formed,  and  then  the  meteor  itself  increas- 
continuoiisly  but  at  frequent  intervals,  ing  in  glory  and  volume  until  it  vanished. 

imore  especially  between  (3  Ceti  and  The  color  most  intense  blue.  The  hight 
i'omalhaut.)  These  balls  threw  out  other  above  the  horizon  was  guessed  to  be  sixty 
smaller  balls,  which  burst  into  star-like  degrees. 

rrks  of  a  yellowish  color,  not  unlike  the  At  Streathara  Hill,  London,  it  had  the 
wer  seen  from  a  rocket  at  a  distance,  appearance  of  being  in  a  state  of  incan- 
but  infinitely  more  beautiful.  descenoe,  surt>assing  the  electric  light  in 

The  meteor  gradually  increased  in  size,  brilliancy,  if  possible.  It  disappeared 
but  not  uniformly ;  an  occasional  decrease  without  any  apparent  explosion  about  five 
in  size  and  brightness  taking  place.  It  degrees  beyond,  where  it  become  invisible 
vanished  at  its  maximum  brightness,  not  at  Grantham. 

bursting,  but  as  if  gomg  l^hind  some  At  Sutton  Courtney,  near  Abingdon, 
opaque  body.  Mr.  John  Kent  says  there  was  a  slight  ex- 

I  did  not  see  the  commencement,  owing  plosion  similar  to  that  of  a  percussion-cap, 
to  a  building ;  but  from  the  testimony  of  and  this  attracted  his  attention  to  it ;  he 
the  Grantham  station-master  (who  was  on  considered  it  remarkable  how  suddenly  it 
the  other  side)  it  must  have  commenced  disappeared,  there  being  apparently  no 
very  near  to  where  I  first  saw  it :  if  the  obstacle  to  hide  it.  Mr.  J.  Seeley,  who 
path  were  produced  backwards,  it  would  saw  it  from  Hazeby  Heath,  Hants,  was  also 
almost  cross  the  Pleiades.  struck  with  the  suddenness  of  its  dis- 

This  metoer  gave  a  very  strong  impres-  appearance, 
sion  that  it  was  a  non4uminotu  b^y — the  At  Bridport,  in  Dorset,  Mr.  Charles 

light  being  produced  by  the  friction  of  its  Walker  saw  it  rise  in  the  north-east,  move 
velocity  on  the  air.  horizontally,  and  disappear  in  the  south-east. 

Mr.  H.  P.  Finlayson  saw  this  meteor  We  estimated  its  greatest  hight  at  about 
from  Sandgate,  near  Dover,  and  his  re-  twenty  degrees  ;  its  shape  conical,  with  a 
marks  add  great  interest  to  this  ap-  circular  base,  the  latter  moving  foremost, 
pearance :  The  apparent  length  w'as  rather  greater 

‘‘Although  the  moon  was  extremely  than  the  diameter  of  the  full  moon,  and 
bright  and  clear,  its  light  was  lessened  by  the  greatest  breadth  about  half  its  length, 
that  of  the  meteor ;  and  I  have  little  hesi-  Mr.  Philip  Barrington  saw  the  meteor 
tation  in  8a}'ing  that  if  a  transit  had  oc-  from  near  Bray,  county  Wicklow.  It  ap 
curred  the  meteor  would  have  been  seen  peared  almost  due  east,  and  moved  rapidly 
as  a  bright  body  on  the  moon.  Tliere  to  about  due  south-east,  lasting  only  a  few 
were  no  colored  balls  seen  to  fall  from  its  seconds.  It  seemed  about  four  times  the 
head,  but  a  train  of  red  sparks  was  left  in  diameter  of  the  moon  in  length,  and  half 
its  path.  its  diameter  in  breadth  at  the  head,  taper- 

“  Had  its  path  been  continued  back-  ing  down  to  the  extremity  of  the  tail.  It 
wards,  it  would  pass  about  midway  be-  moved  nearly  horizontally  at  an  altitude  of 
tween  the  moon  and  the  planet  Mars ;  and  five  degrees  or  six  degrees.  A  number  of 
if  a  line  touching  the  horns  of  the  moon  sparks  were  left  behind  in  its  progress,  and 
and  produced  till  it  intersected  the  path  of  just  before  its  disappearance  it  threw  out 
the  meteor,  it  would  have  been  nearly  at  the  most  brilliant  light,  blue  and  green, 
riglit  angles  with  it.”  like  the  explosion  of  an  enormous  rocket. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  near  Dover  the  Mr.  A.  P.  Falconer,  of  Lymington, 
meteor  first  came  into  view  at  the  point  Hants,  saw  a  great  light  issue  from  the 
where  it  disappeared  at  Grantham ;  that  sky,  and  increase  in  size  as  it  approached 
it  was  white  instead  of  blue  /  that  it  was  him.  He  says :  “  I  was  then  standing  in  a 
not  nearly  so  large,  but  apparently  quite  line  due  south  wdth  the  needle  (rocks ;  as 
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it  advanced  to  thialine,  auddenly  it  cast  off 
sparks  in  the  same  way  as  is  seen  to  fly  off 
from  the  blows  of  the  smith’s  hammer  oflT 
a  piece  of  hot  iron ;  on  its  north-east 
limb  and  under  it  these  lumps  of  fire  and 
flame  flew  off  in  curls,  some  falling  down 
whilst  part  formed  a  broad  expanse  of 
light  bt'hind  it,  crimson-red  interlined 
al^ve  with  gremishrbltie^  and  below  bright- 
ydlovo.  The  ball  of  light  was  bright-blue, 
and  it  was  like  a  Roman  candle.  I  fancied 
as  it  cast  off  these  sparks  it  seemed  im¬ 
peded  in  its  coarse,  and  apparently  to 


forge  its  way  along.  Its  size  increased  as 
it  approached  me ;  I  feared  these  sparks, 
discharged  so  abundantly,  would  set  fire 
to  my  hay  and  straw  ricks ;  these  ceased, 
it  turned  more  southerly,  then  quickly 
whirled  to  the  south,  {due,)  between  the 
earth  and  the  moon,  (which  was  then  over 
it,)  and  vanished  away.” 

The  meteor,  as  Mr.  Falconer  observes, 
was  impeded  in  its  course ;  there  was  at 
Grantham  a  momentary  check  in  its 
velocity  each  time  it  discharged  a  shower 
of  balls. 


From  Ohomberi'i  Joarnal. 


AN  OLD,  0 

Literatubb,  like  the  theater,  has  its 
stock-pieces.  Among  them,  none  is  surer 
of  periodical  revival  than  the  worn-out 
farce  of  The  Decline  of  the  Drama,  with 
its  stale  lamentations  over  the  illiberality 
of  managers,  the  incapability  of  actors, 
the  want  of  originality  in  authors,  and 
the  want  of  taste  in  audiences.  We  are 
not  going  to  defend  the  modem  stage 
here,  but  simply  to  show  that  the  cry  of 
Theatrical  degeneracy  is  common  to  every 
age. 

Some  dramatic  doctors  sigh  for  large 
theaters,  supported  by  a  combination  of 
all  the  histrionic  celebrities  of  the  day. 
They  forget  that  theatrical  free-trade  was 
adopted  as  a  panacea  for  the  wretched 
condition  of  the  stage  in  the  latter  days  of 
the  patent  houses;  when  one  manager 
proved  before  a  parliamentary  committee 
that  spectacles  and  pantomimes  were  the 
only  performances  that  paid  their  ex¬ 
penses,  while  another  excused  himself  for 
turning  his  theater  into  “  a  singing-booth 
and  managerie,”  on  the  ground  that 
Shakspeare  brought  no  money  into  the 
treasury,  while  Van  Amburgh  filled  the 
house  to  overflowing ;  thus  justifying  the 
complaint  of  the  Edinburgh  Ileviewer, 
that  “  Wit  is  not  understood,  poetry  is 
not  heard ;  rank  and  fashion  avoid  the 
theater  as  a  place  unsuited  to  noble  tastes ; 
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critics  sneer  at  it,  and  the  people  frequent 
it  no  longer.” 

^Vhen  Kean  was  in  his  meridian  glory, 
shining  in  conjunction  with  Kemble, 
Young,  Elliston,  Bannister,  Liston,  Math¬ 
ews,  Munden,  Miss  O’Neill,  Miss  Kelly, 
and  a  crowd  of  famous  actors  and  ac¬ 
tresses,  Hazlitt  lamented  that  neither 
tragedy  nor  comedy  could  be  properly  act¬ 
ed — nothing  redeeming  their  degeneracy 
save  the  ingenuity  of  the  machinist,  the 
skill  of  the  painter,  and  the  cleverness  of 
four-footed  performers.  Kean  saved  Dra¬ 
ry  Lane  from  bankruptcy.  So  we  are  not 
surprised  at  learning,  just  before  his  ad¬ 
vent,  that  “nothmg  is  more  universally 
admitted  and  more  truly  alarming,  than 
the  present  degeneracy  of  the  stage.  The 
managers  are  straggling  against  a  torrent 
of  mummery,  mamnnery,  song,  and  spec¬ 
tacle,  consequent  on  the  love  of  bombast, 
show,  and  splendor;  the  public  taste  is 
vitiated,  our  plays  are  a  heterogeneous 
mixture  of  insipid  pun  and  unnatural  fus¬ 
tian,  the  authors  of  which  never  astonish 
by  their  brilliance,  instruct  by  their  philo¬ 
sophy,  or  affect  by  their  pathos.”  This  is 

[iretty  severe;  the  critic  doubtless  be- 
ieved  with  the  epigrammatist — 

“  When  Sheridan’s  genius  pervaded  the  dome, 
Hia  partner  Apollo  was  iJways  at  home ; 
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But  since  Whitbread  has  taken  the  stage  into 
keeping, 

If  Apollo’s  a  partner,  it  must  be  one  sleep¬ 
ing.” 

But  when  Sheridan  toas  manager,  he  was 
accused  of  exercising  his  talents  in  ex¬ 
hausting  the  resources  of  the  theater  for 
his  private  purposes,  of  leaving  manu¬ 
scripts  unperused  M’hile  he  obtruded  the 
compilations  of  his  boon-companions  on 
the  public,  the  said  public  flocking  with 
avidity  to  patronize  plays  in  which  inde¬ 
cency,  novelty,  and  buffoonery  were  sub¬ 
stitute  for  wit,  sentiment,  and  sense. 
Cumberland  writes :  “  I  have  survived  all 
true  national  taste,  and  lived  to  see  buf- 
fooneiy^,  spectacle,  and  puerility  so  effec¬ 
tually  triumph,  that  now  to  be  repulsed 
from  the  stage  is  to  be  recommended  to 
the  closet,  and  to  be  applauded  by  the 
theater  is  little  else  than  a  passport  to  the 
puppets’  show.”  Sheridan  himself  de¬ 
clared  before  a  Commons  committee,  that 
the  theater  was  threatened  with  total  ex¬ 
tinction,  being  deserted  by  persons  of 
taste,  although  John  Kemble,  Farren, 
Palmer,  Lewis,  Suett,  Mrs.  Siddons,  and 
Mrs.  Jordan  were  among  the  ministers  to 
their  enjo^ent. 

While  Garrick  lorded  it  at  Old  Drury, 
we  find  an  acrid-minded  critic,  who  only 
went  to  the  theater  to  see  how  far  the 
weakness  of  the  public  could  go,  exclaim¬ 
ing  pathetically  ;  “  Ah  !  I  remember 
Booth ;  he  never  had  recourse  to  tricks 
and  bo-peeps,  but  nature  did  it  all !”  An¬ 
other  laments  that  Roscius  is  no  longer 
Roscius ;  while  as  for  his  companions, 
they  sink  to  criticism’s  darkest  shade, 
their  Covent  Garden  rivals  being 

“  A  motley  indigested  group 
Where  lights  are  all  so  iaint  ai.d  shades  so 
strong, 

Where  right  so  seldom  takes  the  place  of 
wrong; 

Where  ignorance  prevails,  with  boundless 
pride, 

And  talent,  which  might  please,  is  misap¬ 
plied." 

The  manager,  Colman, 

In  naught  but  human  Fantoccini  dealing. 

Wages  fell  war  ’gainst  genius,  sense,  and 
feeling.” 

The  author  of  the  We8t-India7i  is  quite 
as  unmerciful;  his  brother-playwrights, 
however,  are  the  objects  of  his  diatribe :  i 
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"  Various  the  shifts  of  authors  nowadays 
For  operas,  farces,  pantomimes,  and  plays. 
Some  scour  each  alley  of  the  town  for  wit, 
Begging  from  door  to  door  the  offal  bit ; 
Plunge  in  each  cellar,  tumble  every  stall. 

And  send,  like  tailors,  to  each  house  of  call. 
Others  to  foreign  climes  and  kingdoms 
roam. 

To  search  for  what  is  better  found  at  home. 
The  recreant  band,  oh  I  scandal  to  the  age, 
Gleans  the  vile  refuse  of  a  Gallic  stage." 

Cumberland  seems  to  have  no  hope  left, 
not  even  the  miserable  one  from  which  an 
anonymous  cotemporary  draws  consola¬ 
tion  ?  “  Matters  must  mend  now,  having 
come  to  their  worst,  with  the  snip-snap 
changes,  witches,  demons,  paltry  ballads, 
facemaking,  tumbling,  ano  jumping  of 
pantomimic  mummeries ;  the  stage,  in¬ 
creasing  in  decoration  as  it  has  decreased 
in  acting  merit,  is  splendidly  insipid. 
Tailors  are  the  only  poets  now,  and  car¬ 
penters  the  actors,  nadlcrs’  W ells  would 
oe  laughed  at  should  they  attempt  trage¬ 
dy  and  comedy,  ■why  then  should  our 
Iloyal  Theaters  trespass  on  the  preroga¬ 
tive  of  buffoonery  ?”  Garrick  himself 
tells  us  why,  complaining  of  his  patrons, 
that 


They  in  the  drama  found  no  joys, 

But  dost  on  mimicry  and  toys. 

Thus  when  a  dance  is  in  my  bill 
Nobility  my  boxes  fill. 

Or  send  three  days  before  the  time 
To  crowd  a  new-made  pantomime.” 

An  accusation  borne  out  by  Kitty  Clive, 
who  says,  in  one  of  her  capital  letters, 
that  bad  rhymes  set  to  old  tunes  drew 
full  houses,  when  Shakspeare,  Garrick,  and 
Mrs.  Cibber  could  do  no  more  than  pay 
expenses.  This  naturally  enough  irritated 
the  lady  of  Cliveden,  but  would  not  have 
astonished  her  neighbor  of  Strawberry 
Hill,  for  Waljmle  thought  little  of  Gar¬ 
rick’s  acting,  an  opinion  shared  by  Mon¬ 
tagu  and  the  poet  Gray. 

At  an  earlier  period  of  the  career  of  the 
great  English  actor,  we  find  critics  equally 
well  known  to  fame,  in  the  same  deprecia¬ 
tory  vein.  Johnson  defines  the  tragedy 
of  his  day  as  the  mere  recital,  in  a  sonor¬ 
ous  manner,  of  some  fifteen  hundred  lines 
of  blank  verse,  and  supported  his  defini¬ 
tion  by  producing  Irene.  Good-natured 
Goldsmith  loses  patience  and  temper  in 
contemplating  the  condition  of  the  stage, 
speaking  out  with  extraordinary  bitter¬ 
ness  :  “  Old  ,  pieces  are  revived,  and 
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scarcely  anj^  new  ones  admitted.  The  ac¬ 
tor  is  ever  in  our  eyes,  and  the  poet  sel¬ 
dom  permitted  to  appear ;  the  public  are 
obliged  to  ruminate  over  those  ashes  of 
absurdity  which  were  disgusting  to  our 
ancestors,  even  in  an  age  of  ignorance ; 
and  the  stage,  instead  of  serving  the  peo¬ 
ple,  is  made  subservient  to  the  interests 
of  avarice.  We  must  now  tamely  sit  and 
see  the  celestial  muse  made  a  slave  to  the 
histrionic  demon.  It  is  somewlnat  unlike¬ 
ly  that  he  whose  labors  are  valuable,  or 
who*knows  their  value,  will  turn  to  the 
stage  either  for  fame  or  subsistence.  We 
seem  to  be  much  in  the  situation  of  travel¬ 
ers  at  a  Scotch  inn,  where  a  vile  entertain¬ 
ment  is  served  up,  complained  of,  and 
sent  down ;  up  comes  worse,  and  that 
also  is  changed  ;  and  every  change  makes 
our  wretched  cheer  more  unsavory.  What 
must  be  done  ?  Only  sit  down  contented, 
crjr  up  all  that  comes  liefore  us,  and  ad¬ 
mire  even  the  absurdities  of  Shakspeare ! 
The  revival  of  those  pieces  of  forced  hu¬ 
mor,  far-fetched  conceit,  and  unnatural 
hyperbole,  is  rather  a  trick  of  the  actor 
who  thinks  it  safest  acting  in  exaggerated 
characters;  and  who,  by  outraging  na¬ 
ture,  chooses  to  exhibit  the  ridiculous 
outre  of  a  harlequin  under  the  sanction  of 
a  venerable  name.” 

After  this,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find 
Fielding,  smarting  at  his  failure  on  the 
boards,  stigmatize  the  theaters  as  nothing 
better  than  pup]>et-show8 ;  indeetl,  his 
sneer  is  justified  by  the  fact  of  the  rivalry 
of  the  Salisbury  Change  puppet-show, 
proving  so  ruinous  to  the  flesh-and-blood 
players,  that  they  successfully  petitioned 
the  King  to  order  its  removal.  Egerton 
sighs  for  the  fine  thinking  and  versifica¬ 
tion  of  Dryden,  the  fire  and  enthusiasm  of 
Lee,  the  pathos  of  Otw.ay,  the  wit  of  Wy- 
cherley,  the  humor  of  Farquhar,  the  spirit, 
art,  and  grace  of  Congreve,  and  tells  Mrs. 
Oldfield  that  the  8t.age  is  not  worth  be¬ 
holding  save  when  she  is  on  it.  Another 
writer  complains  that  the  actors,  lacking 
talent  themselves,  treat  authors  with  con¬ 
tempt,  and  by  their  Sraithfield  fopperies 
have  driven  the  upper  classes  from  the 
theater ;  and  in  his  utter  despsdr  would 
place  the  management  in  the  h.ands  of  a 
“Committee  of  men  of  Quality,  Taste, 
Figure,  and  Fortune.” 

Colley  Cibber,  whose  literary  and  his¬ 
trionic  reputation  ought  to  have  saved 
him  from  Pojie’s  mali^ant  blunder,  while 
he  eloquently  upheld  his  old  master,  Bet¬ 


terton,  as  the  greatest  actor  of  his  age, 
considered  bis  cotemporaries,  both  au¬ 
thors  and  actors,  to  be  far  inferior  to  the 
dramatic  celebrities  of  the  Restoration, 
while  these  .again  were  not  to  be  reckoned 
equal  to  their  predecessors  before  the 
civil  wars,  “  who  could  support  themselves 
merely  from  their  own  merit,  the  weight 
of  the  matter  and  goodness  of  the  action, 
without  scenes  and  machines.”  In  this, 
he  but  reechoes  the  verdict  of  the  drama¬ 
tists  of  Charles  II.’s  time,  when,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Pepys,  the  aristocratic  patrons 
of  the  theater  grew  weary  of  the  pride  and 
vjinity  of  the  players,  and  when  nature 
and  wit  gave  place  to  gaudy  nonsense  and 
dull  grimaces.  The  Duke  of  Buckingham 
declares ; 

“  Our  poets  make  us  laugh  at  tragedy. 

And  with  their  comedies  they  make  us  cry.'’ 

And  his  burlesque  hero,  Bayes,  says:  “  For 
scenes,  clothes,  and  dances,  we  put  ’em 
quite  down,  all  that  ever  went  before  ns, 
and  these  are  the  things  you  know  that 
are  essential  to  a  play.”  Shadwell,  too, 
while  claiming  praise  because  he,  “  while 
stealing  from  the  French,  conceals  hi^ 
name,”  thus  sketches  the  deterioration  in 
matters  theatrical : 

“  Infected  by  the  French,  you  must  have 
rhymes. 

Which  long  to  please  the  ladies’  ears  did 
chime. 

Soon  after  this  came  ranting  fustian  in. 

And  none  but  plays  upon  the  fret  were 
seen : 

Such  roaring  bombast  stuff,  which  fops  would 
praise, 

Tore  out  best  actors’  lungs,  cut  short  their 
days. 

Then  came  machines,  brought  from  a  neigh¬ 
boring  nation — 

Oh !  bow  we  suffered  under  decoration." 

Dryden — himself  a  great  offender,  pros¬ 
trating  his  genius  to  please  the  evil  taste 
of  the  time,  by  improving  Sh.akspeare  and 
tagging  his  verse  with  rhymes — com¬ 
plains  th.at  nothing  but  scenes,  machines, 
and  empty  operas  reign  ;  that  his  brother- 
playwrights  write  what  no  m.an  Avould 
steal,  e.iuiausting  their  wit  in  concocting 
a  prologue,  while  their  audiences  assem¬ 
ble  neither  to  hear  nor  see,  but  show  their 
breeding. 

Under  the  Commonwealth,  matter? 
were  still  worse ;  with  its  ancient  foes  in 
pow’er,  the  drama  of  course  went  to  the 
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wall.  There  was  little  encouragement  to 
genins  to  enlist  in  the  Thespian  ranks  un¬ 
der  ordinances  inflicting  stripes  upon 
players,  and  fines  upon  their  patrons. 
But  the  decadence  oommenoed  ere  the 
civil  strife  began.  We  have  Herrick’s 
authority  to  the  &ct,  that 

“  After  the  arch-poet  Jonson  died, 

The  sock  grew  loathsome,  and  the  buskin’s 
pride. 

Together  with  the  stage’s  glo^,  stood 
Each  like  a  poor  and  pitied  widowhood. 

The  cirque  pro&ned  was,  and  all  postures 
racked. 

For  men  did  strut  and  stride  and  stare,  not 
act!” 

Sir  Richard  Baker,  the  chronicler,  has  re¬ 
corded  his  belief  that  no  age  can  hope  to 
see  such  actors  as  Burl^age,  Alleyne,  and 
Tarleton,  again ;  but  an  indignant  poet 
less  inclined  to  admire  the  actors  of  Bank- 
side  and  Blackfriars,  probably  from  the 
contempt  bred  out  of  fluuiliarity,  vows : 

“  Not  a  tongue 

Of  the  untuned  kennel  can  a  line  repeat 
Of  serious  sense.” 

A  friend  of  Ben  Jonson  assures  him  that 
he  can  not  write  uiy  thing  bad  enough  to 
please  the  depraved  taste  of  the  public. 


OF  SLEEP.  [March, 

and  the  poet  himself  describes  his  au¬ 
dience  as 

”  Composed  of  gamester,  captain,  knight, 
knights-man,” 

and  in  his  noble  lines  on  Shakspeare,  de¬ 
spairingly  apostrophiaes  his  dead  friend 
and  fellow-laborer,  thus : 

“  Shine  forth  thou  star  of  poets,  and  with  rage 
Or  influence,  chide  or  cheer  the  drooping 
stage;  , 

Which  since  thy  flight  from  hence,  hath 
mourned  like  night 

And  despair’s  day,  but  for  thy  volumes' 
light!" 

We  have  reached  the  fountain-head; 
we  have  traced  the  dramatic  stream  to  its 
source,  and  at  every  turn  find  the  dwellers 
on  its  banks  assuring  us,  the  waters  are 
foul  and  muddy  compared  with  the  cur¬ 
rent  higher  up.  Sh^speare  and  his  co- 
temporaries,  we  know,  created  the  Eng¬ 
lish  drama ;  can  it  be  possible  that  its  de¬ 
generation  commenced  with  its  birth  ?  It 
can  not  be.  The  ever-recurring  lamenta¬ 
tion  over  the  decline  of  the  drama  is  but 
one  of  the  everlasting  cries  of  that  ever- 
existing  sect  which  seeks  to  glorify  the 
Past  by  depreciating  the  Present. 


rrem  tb«  Ii«lsur«  Hoar. 

CURIOSITIES  OF  SLEEP. 


In  considering  the  phenomena  of  sleep, 
the  first  subject  of  inquiry  that  presents 
itself  is,  in  what  does  the  state  of  sleep 
differ  from  that  of  waking  ?  In  what 
does  sleep  essentially  consist  ? 

The  most  obvious  difference  between 
the  waking  and  sleeping  state  is  the  sus¬ 
pension  oi  voluntarjr  power,  not  only  of 
that  habitually  exercised  over  the  muscles, 
but  also  of  that  exercised  over  the  trains 
of  thought  in  the  mind.  The  power 
of  sensation,  though  weakened,  is  not 
wholly  suspended ;  for  unusual  impres¬ 
sions  on  the  senses  are  felt,  and  instinctive 
movements  of  the  limbs,  consequent  on 


constrained  posture  or  other  causes,  takes 
place.  But  the  power  of  receiving  exter¬ 
nal  impressions  gradually  diminishes  as 
sleep  aeepens,  and  the  mind  loses  the 
power  of  arresting  and  detaining  the  sen¬ 
sations  conveyed  from  without.  Mean¬ 
while,  the  organic  or  vital  functions  go  on 
without  interruption.  The  circulation  of 
the  blood  and  other  fluids  steadily  pro¬ 
ceeds  ;  remiration  is  regular ;  and  the 
functions  or  digestion  and  assimilation  are 
even  promoted  by  sleep.  The  mental  acts 
are  either  suspended  or  leave  no  trace  on 
the  memory ;  yet  in  dreaming  there  is  an 
exception  to  this  general  statement.  The 
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condition  of  the  mind  in  dreaming  is,  how¬ 
ever,  distinguished  by  two  different  cir¬ 
cumstances:  that  the  succession  of  thought 
(though  modified  by  external  sensation)  is 
not  regulated  by  the  will,  and  that  the 
images  which  pass  upon  the  mind  are 
considered  as  realities. 

Such  are  the  phenomena  of  sleep.  As 
to  the  causes  of  them,  there  has  been 
much  controversy  among  physiologists ; 
but  every  one  can  admire  tne  ben^cent 
arrangement  of  the  Creator,  by  which  the 
mind  and  body,  exhausted  by  thought  or 
toil,  are  refreshed  and  relnvigorated. 

There  is  much  yet  unexplained  and 
mysterious  about  the  phenomena  of  sleep, 
and  to  those  who  wish  to  speculate  on  the 
subject,  the  following  facts  relating  to 
dreaming  and  somnambulism  may  Im  in¬ 
teresting. 

\Vhi8|>cring  in  the  ears  of  a  person 
asleep  will  sometimes  produce  curious 
effects.  An  officer  in  the  expedition  to 
Lonisburgh,  in  1758,  was  oflen  practiced 
upon  by  his  companions.  After  the  army 
had  landed,  he  was  one  day  found  asleep 
in  his  tent.  The  cannonading  plainly  dis¬ 
turbed  him,  and  he  was  made  to  be- 
live  that  he  was  engaged.  lie  expressed 
great  fear,  and  was  evidently  disposed  to 
run  away.  He  was  then  remonstrated 
with ;  but  at  the  same  time  the  groans  of 
the  wounded  and  dying  were  simulated, 
and  on  his  frequent  inquiries  after  those 
who  were  down,  the  names  of  particular 
friends  were  mentioned.  At  length  he 
was  told  that  the  man  next  to  himself  had 
fallen,  when  he  instantly  darted  from  his 
bed  and  out  of  the  tent,  and  was  awaked 
by  falling  over  the  tent-ropes. 

A  gentleman  dreamt  that  he  had  enlisted 
as  a  soldier,  joined  his  regiment,  and 
deserted.  lie  was  captured,  taken  back, 
tried,  sentenced  to  be  shot,  and  led  out 
for  execution.  Preparations  were  made, 
and  a  gun  was  fired,  lie  then  awoke, 
and  found  that  a  noise  in  an  adjacent 
room  had  both  caused  his  dream  and 
aroused  him  from  it. 

Dr.  James  Gregory  dreamt  of  ascend¬ 
ing  the  crater  of  Mount  Etna,  and  of  feel¬ 
ing  the  warmth  of  the  ground  under  him, 
when  he  had  gone  to  sleep  with  a  vessel 
of  hot  water  at  his  feet,  lie  had  ascend¬ 
ed  Mount  Vesuvius,  where  he  felt  this 
sens.'ition  of  warmth  whilst  mounting  up 
the  side  of  the  crater.  He  also  dreamt  of 
wintering  at  Hudson’s  Bay,  and  of  suffer¬ 
ing  acutely  from  the  cold.  On  awaking 


he  found  that  a  portion  of  his  bed-dothes 
were  off.  A  few  days  before,  he  had  been 
perusing  an  account  of  the  condition  dur¬ 
ing  winter  of  the  country  of  which  he  had 
dreamt. 

A  gentleman  and  his  wife  during  a 
period  of  great  excitement  both  dreamt 
at  the  same  time  of  the  expected  French 
invasion.  In  the  morning  is  was  found 
that  a  pair  of  tongs  had  fallen  in  the  room 
above,  and  the  noise  made  by  this  acci¬ 
dent  was  believed  to  have  caused  these 
concurrent  dreams.  Dr.  lieid  states  that 
when  the  dressing  of  a  blister  on  his  head 
had  beoome  ruffled  so  as  to  cause  consider¬ 
able  discomfort,  he  dreamt  that  he  fell 
into  the  hands  of  sav^es,  who  scalped 
him.  A  patient  in  the  ^inborgh  Infirm¬ 
ary  talkea  a  great  deal  when  asleep,  mak¬ 
ing  frequent  and  very  distinct  references 
to  patients  who  had  been  in  the  ward  two 
vears  ago,  at  which  period  she  herself  had 
been  there.  Her  allusions  had  no  refer¬ 
ence  to  those  cases  which  were  then  in 
the  ward.  A  gentleman  who  had  been 
chased  by  a  bull  forty-five  years  before 
the  periotl  to  which  our  statement  refers, 
had  almost  invariably  dreamt  of  his  peril¬ 
ous  adventure  ever  since  it  occurred, 
whenever  he  had  eaten  much  supper,  or 
any  thing  indigestible. 

A  gentleman  connected  with  a  bank  in 
Glasgow  was  paying  money  at  the  tellers’ 
table,  when  payment  of  six  pounds  was 
demanded.  The  person  who  made  this 
demand  was  impatient,  and  somewhat 
noisy,  and,  although  his  turn  had  not  ar¬ 
rived,  a  gentleman  requested  that  he  might 
be  paid  and  got  rid  of.  Eight  or  nine 
months  after,  a  deficiency  of  six  pounds 
was  discovered  in  the  accounts  of  the 
bank.  Several  days  and  nights  were 
vainly  consumed  in  efforts  to  discover  this 
error,  and  the  gentleman  who  had  made 
the  payment  just  mentioned,  went  home 
greatly  fatigued.  He  then  dreamt  of  the 
wl)ple  transaction  with  the  impatient 
client,  whose  conduct  had  annoyed  him  at 
the  moment,  and  awoke  with  the  belief 
that  this  dream  would  bring  about  an 
extrication  from  the  difficulty  in  the  bank- 
accounts.  On  examination,  be  found  that 
this  siun  of  six  pounds  had  not  been 
entered  in  the  book  of  interests,  and  thus 
the  deficiency  was  accounted  for.  Dr. 
Abercrombie,  to  whom  we  are  indebted 
for  this  and  many  other  of  our  facts,  con¬ 
siders  this  case  “  exceedingly  remarkable.” 

A  gentleman  of  landed  property  in  the 
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vale  of  Gala  was  prosecuted  for  consider¬ 
able  arrears  of  teind,  or  tithe,  which  he 
was  8ai<l  to  owe  to  a  noble  family.  He 
believed  that  these  tithes  had  been  pur¬ 
chased  ;  but,  after  examining  his  father’s 
papers,  the  public  records,  and  those  per¬ 
sons  wlio  h.ad  transacted  law  business  with 
his  father,  he  was  unable  to  obtain  evi¬ 
dence  of  such  a  purchase.  lie  therefore 
resolved  to  ride  to  Edinburgh,  and  com¬ 
promise  the  affair  as  w'ell  as  he  could. 
Going  to  bed  with  the  intention  of  put¬ 
ting  this  plan  in  execution  on  the  morrow, 
he  dreamt  that  his  father,  who  had  been 
dead  many  years,  appeared  to  him.  He 
inquired  the  cause  of  his  son’s  trouble ; 
.and  when  the  gentleman  had  replied,  and 
had  added  that  the  payment  was  the  more 
unpleasant,  because  he  had  a  strong  con¬ 
sciousness  that  it  was  not  owing,  although 
he  could  not  prove  that  to  be  the  case, 
“  You  are  right,  my  son,”  .answered  the 
father ;  “  I  did  acquire  right  to  these 
teinds  for  which  you  are  now  prosecuted. 
The  papers  relating  to  the  transaction  are 
in  the  hands  of  Mr. - ,  a  writer  (or  at¬ 

torney)  who  is  now  retired  from  profes¬ 
sional  business,  and  resides  at  Inveresk, 
near  Edinburgh.  lie  w.os  a  person  whom 
I  employed  on  that  occasion  for  a  particu¬ 
lar  reason,  but  who  never,  on  any  other 
occasion,  transacted  business  on  my  ac¬ 
count.  It  is  very  possible  that  Mr. - 

may  have  forgotten  a  matter  which  is  now 
of  a  very  old  date ;  but  you  m.ay  call  it  to 
his  recollection  by  this  token,  that  when  I 
came  to  pay  his  account,  there  was  diffi¬ 
culty  in  getting  change  for  a  Portugal 
piece  of  gold,  and  that  we  were  forced  to 
drink  out  the  balance  at  a  tavern.”  The 
gentleman  rode  to  Inveresk,  and  inquired 

of  Mr. - ,  a  very  old  man,  if  he  had 

transacted  a  certain  business  for  his  father. 
The  old  gentleman  could  not  remember ; 
but  when  the  Portugal  piece  of  money 
was  mentioned,  the  whole  came  to  his 
mind,  and  he  .at  once  sought  for  ilie 
papers,  and  found  them. 

Some  years  ago,  an  investigation  was 
made  in  the  north  of  Scotland  respecting 
an  atrocious  murder.  A  man  came  volun¬ 
tarily  forward,  and  stated  that  he  had 
dreamt  of  a  house  near  to  which  a  voice 
had  seemed  to  tell  him  the  pack  of  the 
murdered  peddler  was  buried.  The  spot 
mentioned  was  examined,  and  the  pack 
was  found  near  to  it,  but  not  precisely  at 
the  place.  The  indi\ndual  accused  was 
convicted  ;  he  confessed,  and  in  the  strong- 1 


est  manner  exculpated  the  dreamer  from 
any  knowledge  ol  or  share  in  the  murder. 
It  apjieared,  however,  th.at  immediately 
after  the  murder  the  two  men  had  been 
together  in  a  state  of  almost  continual 
drunkenness,  and  some  statements  had 
probably  then  slipped  from  the  murderer, 
which  his  companion  might  not  remember 
when  he  was  sober,  but  which  the  dream 
now  recalled. 

A  lady  dreamt  that  an  aged  female  rela¬ 
tive  had  been  murdered  by  a  black  ser¬ 
vant,  and  the  dream  occurred  more  th.an 
once.  She  was  then  so  impressed  by  it, 
that  she  went  to  the  house  of  the  lady  to 
whom  it  related,  and  prevailed  upon  a 
gentleman  to  watch  in  an  adjoining  room 
during  the  following  night.  About  three 
o’clock  in  the  morning,  the  gentleman, 
hearing  footsteps  on  the  stairs,  left  his 
place  of  concealment,  and  met  the  servant 
carrying  up  a  quantity  of  coals.  IJeing 
(juestioned  as  to  where  he  w.as  going,  he 
replied,  in  a  confused  and  hurried  manner, 
that  he  was  going  to  mend  his  mistress’s 
fire — which,  at  three  o’clock  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  in  the  middle  of  summer,  was  evident¬ 
ly  impossible ;  and,  on  further  investiga¬ 
tion,  a  strong  knife  was  found  exjneealed 
beneath  the  coals.  Another  lady  dreamt 
that  a  boy,  her  nephew,  had  been  droN^med, 
along  with  some  young  companions  with 
whom  he  had  engaged  to  go  on  a  sailing 
excursion,  in  the  Frith  of  Forth.  She  sent 
for  him  in  the  morning,  and  with  much 
difficulty  prevailed  upon  him  to  give  up 
his  engagement ;  his  companions  went  and 
were  all  drowned.  Dr.  Abercrombie  de¬ 
clares  theao  anecdotes  to  be  “  entirely 
authentic.” 

A  clergyman  went  to  Eldinburgh  from  a 
place  at  a  short  distance,  and  was  sleeping 
there,  when  he  dreamt  of  seeing  one  of 
his  children  in  the  midst  of  a  hre.  He 
awoke,  and  instantly  returned  home,  and 
when  he  came  within  sight  of  his  house  he 
found  it  on  fire.  He  arrived  in  time  to 
rescue  one  of  his  children  who  had  been 
left  in  a  dangerous  situation. 

A  gentleman  in  Cornwall  dreamt  that 
he  was  in  the  lobby  of  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons.  A  small  man  entered,  wearing  a 
blue  coat  and  a  white  waistcoat ;  and  im¬ 
mediately  after  another  man,  wearing  a 
brown  coat  with  yellow  basket  metal  but¬ 
tons,  drew  a  pistol  from  under  his  coat 
and  fired  at  the  first  man,  who  instantly 
fell.  Blood  issued  from  a  wound  a  short 
distance  beneath  the  left  breast.  The 
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murderer  was  seized,  and  the  dreamer 
saw  his  countenance.  He  awoke,  and 
told  the  dream  to  his  wife,  who  made 
nothing  of  it ;  but  in  tlie  same  night  the 
dream  was  repeated  three  times,  w'ith 
precisely  similar  circumstances.  He  felt 
greatly  disposed  to  warn  ]Mr.  Percival,  who 
Avas  then  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer;  but 
some  friends  whom  he  consulted  told  him 
that  ho  would  be  treated  as  a  fanatic. 
Shortly  after  this  gentleman  heard  of  Mr. 
Percival’s  death,  he  was  in  London,  where 
he  saw  a  picture  of  the  murderer  in  the 
print-shops,  in  which  he  recognized  the 
countenance  and  dress  of  the  individual 
seen  by  him  in  his  dream,  the  blood  on 
!Mr.  Percival’s  waistcoat,  and  the  yellow 
basket-buttons  on  Bellingham’s  coat,  cor¬ 
responding  precisely  M-ith  what  he  had 
seen.  Dr.  Abercrombie  received  the  par¬ 
ticulars  of  this  case  from  the  gentleman 
himself. 

Dr.  George  Moore  is  our  authority  for 
the  following  remarkable  anecdote :  An 
individual,  whom  he  knew  well,  dreamt 
that  he  was  in  a  churchyard  reading  the 
epitaphs,  when  a  new  grave  attracted  his 
notice.  A  remarkable  stone  at  its  head 
contained  the  name  and  the  date  of  death 
of  a  friend  whose  company  he  had  that 
evening  enjoyed.  This  dream  strongly 
impressed  his  memory ;  but,  thinking  it 
superstitious  to  regard  such  a  matter,  he 
thought  little  or  nothing  of  it  till  seven 
months  .afterward,  when  the  death  of  his 
friend  occurred  at  the  precise  time  of 
which  he  h.ad  dreamt.  A  young  lady  of 
Ross-shiro  dreamt  that  she  saw  her  lover 
slain  at  Corunna  on  a  particular  day,  and 
the  dream  proved  a  true  one. 

Dr.  3Iacuish  dreamt  of  the  death  of  a 
relative  who  was  three  hundred  miles  dis¬ 
tant,  and  three  days  after  he  learned  that 
bis  dream  w.a8  correct,  although  there 
had  not  been  the  least  expectation  of  his 
death. 

A  gentleman,  whom  Dr.  Darwin  men¬ 
tions,  was  so  deaf  that  for  thirty  years  it 
liad  been  necessary  to  converse  with  him 
by  writing  or  by  signs.  He  told  Dr. 
D.arwin  that  he  never  dreamt  of  hearing 
persons  speak,  or  of  conversing  with  them, 
but  by  the  fingers  or  by  writing.  Two 
persons  Avho  were  blind  ^so  assured  him 
that  they  never  saw  visible  objects  in  their 
sleep  since  they  had  lost  their  sight.  But 
Dr.  Blacklock,  who  became  blind  when  a 
few  months  old,  had  a  consciousness  in 
his  dreams  of  the  possession  of  a  sense 


which  he  had  not  when  awake.  He  fan¬ 
cied  that  he  was  joined  to  objects  by  a 
species  of  distant  contact,  which  Avas 
effected  bv  means  of  strings  or  threads. 

After  forty  years  of  total  blindness, 
Huber  dreamt  of  the  sights  of  his  child¬ 
hood.  .  Dr.  Gregory  says  that  he  has  em¬ 
ployed  thoughts  in  his  lectures  and  writ¬ 
ings  which  occurred  to  him  in  his  dreams. 
He  even  used  the  expressions  in  which 
they  were  conveyed.  Condorcet  said  that 
he  more  than  once  made  calculations  in 
his  sleep ;  and  various  instances  of  literary 
composition  during  sleep  are  on  record. 

A  distinguished  lawyer  Avas  consulted 
upon  an  important  and  difficult  case,  which 
he  studied  for  several  days  with  anxious 
care.  His  wife  then  saw  him  rise  in  the 
night  and  go  to  a  desk  in  the  bedroom. 
He  sat  down  and  wrote  a  long  paper, 
which  he  carefully  placed  in  the  desk.  He 
then  returned  to  bed,  and  in  the  morning 
told  his  wife  that  he  had  dreamt  of  deliver¬ 
ing  a  clear  and  luminous  opinion  about  a 
case  which  had  greatly  perplexed  him,  and 
that  he  AAdshed  he  could  remember  the  train 
of  thought  of  his  dream.  She  directed  him 
to  the  desk,  and  there  he  found  the  opin¬ 
ion  clearly  copied  out,  which  proved  to 
be  correct. 

Moffat,  the  missionary,  after  wandering 
for  some  days  in  an  African  desert,  with¬ 
out  food  or  drink,  says :  “  The  tongue 
cleaving  to  the  roof  of  the  mouth  from 
thirst,  made  conversation  extremely  diffi¬ 
cult.  At  last  we  reached  the  long-wished- 
for  waterfall ;  but  it  was  too  late  to  ascend 
the  hill.  We  laid  our  heads  on  our  sad¬ 
dles.  The  last  sound  Ave  heard  was  the 
dist.ant  roar  of  the  lion ;  but  Ave  were  too 
much  exhausted  to  feel  any  thing  like 
fear.  Sleep  came  to  our  relief,  and  it 
seemed  made  up  of  scenes  the  most  lovely. 
I  felt  as  if  engaged  in  roving  among  am¬ 
brosial  bowers,  nearing  sounds  of  music, 
as  if  from  angels’  harj)8.  I  seemed  to 
ass  from  stream  to  stream,  in  which  I 
athed,  and  slaked  my  thirst  at  many  a 
crj'stal  fount  flowing  from  golden  moun¬ 
tains  enriched  AA'ith  living  green.  These 
pleasures  continued  till  morning,  when  we 
aAA’oke  speechless  with  thirst,  our  eyes  in- 
fl.amed,  and  our  whole  frames  burning 
like  a  coal.” 

Somnambulism  and  dreaming  appear  to 
be  closely  allied.  Possibly  the  truth  may 
be  that  when  dreaming  wo  are  not  per¬ 
fectly  asleep,  and  that  the  somnambulist 
is  still  more  aAvakc,  without  being  fully  in 
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possession  of  the  physical  and  mental  ders,  his  hat  dropped  oil^  and  he  got  into 
powers  which  he  has  when  completely  bed,  observing  he  knew  my  face  very  well 
awakened.  He  is  half-awake.  But  more  — he  had  often  seen  me’  at  the  river’s 
probably  the  phenomena  depend  on  some  side.”  A  long  conversation  then  passed 
special  condition  of  the  nervous  system  between  the  pupil  and  the  imaginary 
not  yet  ascertained.  boatman,  which  continued  for  three  quar- 

Horstias  mentions  a  young  nobleman  ters  of  an  hour,  and  in  which  he  never 
who  rose  in  his  sleep,  wrapped  himself  in  made  an  irrelevant  reply.  But  when  ask- 
a  cloak,  and  passed  through  a  window  in  ed,  in  this  conversation,  who  had  gained 
the  citadel  of  Breslau,  to  the  roof.  Here  the  first  botanical  prize,  he  named  another 
he  tore  the  nest  of  a  magpie  in  pieces,  and,  gentleman,  but  did  not  mention  himself, 
wrapping  the  young  biras  in  his  cloak,  he  “  Indeed !”  was  the  reply ;  “  did  he  gain 
returned  to  his  room  and  went  to  ^d.  the  highest  prize  ?”  but  he  said  nothing. 
In  the  morning  he  stated  that  he  had  And  when  asked,  “  Do  you  know  Mr. 

dreamt  of  doing  these  things,  and  could  - ?”  after  much  hesitation  he  answered : 

not  be  persuad^  that  his  dream  was  a  “  If  I  must  confess  it,  my  name  is - .” 

reality,  until  the  birds  in  his  cloak  were  With  these  two  exceptions,  he  never  he- 
shown  to  him.  Dr.  Prichard  tells  of  a  sitated  in  the  conversation.  He  now  lay 
man  who  rose,  dressed  himself,  saddled  down  in  bed,  saying  that  he  felt  tired,  and 
his  horse,  and  rode  to  the  place  where  a  that  he  wo^d  wait  until  the  Professor 
market  was  held,  all  in  his  sleep.  Mar-  came.  But  he  soon  sat  up,  and  conversed 
tinet  states  that  a  saddler  was  accustomed  with  another  gentleman  with  correctness^ 
to  rise  and  pursue  his  calling  when  asleep;  and  without  hesitancy,  even  in  uttering 
and  Professor  Uphara  tells  of  an  American  long  sentences.  After  talking  for  about 
farmer  who  rose  in  his  sleep,  went  to  his  an  hour,  he  smd :  “  It  is  very  cold  on  this 
bam,  and  there  threshed  five  bushels  of  grass ;  but  I  am  so  tired,  I  must  lie  down.” 
rye  in  the  dark,  and  yet  he  separated  Shortly  afterward  he  did  lie  down,  and 
the  grain  and  straw  with  the  greatest  ac-  was  quiet  through  the  night.  In  the 
curacy.  Many  cases  are  recorded  where  morning  he  was  quite  unconscious  of  what 
somnambulists  have  studied  or  com-  had  passed,  and  could  not  remember  that 
posed.  he  had  even  dreamt  of  any  thing. 

Dr.  Abercrombie  received  the  following  An  orphan  girl  employed  in  tending 
case  from  an  eminent  medical  man,  whose  cattle,  slept  in  an  apartment  separated  by 
pupil  the  somnambulist  was.  This  pupil  a  very  thin  partition  from  another,  which 
was  a  botanist,  and  had  lately  received  was  often  occupied  by  an  itinerant  fiddler, 
the  first  botanical  prize  from  a  public  insti-  A  benevolent  lady  took  her  under  her 
tution.  One  night,  after  a  long  botanical  care,  and  she  became  her  ser>’ant.  Some 
excursion,  his  master  heard  a  heavy,  mea-  years  afterward,  when  she  was  still  in 
sured  footstep  on  the  stairs ;  and  on  going  this  family,  beautiful  music  was  heard  in 
into  the  passage  he  found  his  pupil,  m  his  the  night-time,  which  was  at  length  traced 
hat  and  shirt,  with  his  tin -case  slung  to  the  bed-room  of  this  girl.  She  was 
across  his  shoulders,  and  a  large  stick  in  his  found  to  be  fast  asleep,  but  singing  in  a 
hand.  “His  eyes,”  says  his  master,  “were  tone  exactly  resemblmg  the  sweetest 
more  open  than  natu^ ;  but  I  observed  sounds  of  a  small  violin, 
he  never  directed  them  to  me,  or  to  the  Another  remarkable  case  is  recorded  on 
candle  which  I  held.  While  I  was  con-  the  authority  of  a  highly  intelligent  cler- 
templating  the  best  method  of  getting  gyman.  A  girl,  his  servant,  was  greatly 
him  to  bed  again,  he  commenced  uie  fol-  addicted  to  talking  in  her  sleep ;  and  it  was 
lowing  dialogue :  ‘  Are  you  goii^  to  found  that  in  this  way  she  passed  through 
Greenwich,  sir  ?’  ‘  Yes,  sir.’  ‘  Going  all  the  transactions  of  the  past  day,  and 

by  water,  sir  ?’  ‘  Yes,  sir.’  *  May  I  go  that  she  repeated  every  thmg  which  she 
with  vou,  sir?’  ‘Yes,  sir;  but  I  am  go-  had  smd  in  its  proper  order.  Her  tone 
ing  mrectly ;  therefore,  please  to  follow  and  manner  were  changed  to  suit  the  cir- 
me.’  ripon  this  I  walked  up  to  his  room,  cumstances  of  the  different  occasions  on 
and  he  follow'ed  me,  without  the  least  er-  w'hich  she  had  spoken.  She  often  rose  in 
ror  in  stepping  up  the  stairs.  At  the  side  her  sleep,  and  followed  her  usual  occupa- 
of  his  b^,  I  begged  he  would  get  into  tions,  and  at  length  she  passed  into  a  state 
the  boat,  as  I  must  be  off  immediately.  I  of  continued  unconsciousness  to  external 
then  removed  the  tin-case  from  his  shoul-  things.  She  was  aroused  more  than  once 
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from  this  condition,  but  was  subsequently 
removed  home.  She  recovered  in  several 
weeks,  and  her  peculiarities  gradually  dis¬ 
appeared. 

Von  Hovcn,  as  quoted  by  Treviranus, 
mentions  a  student  who  talked  in  his  sleep, 
and  began  every  night  exactly  at  the  point 
where  he  had  left  off  on  the  preceding 
night.  A  continuous  and  connected  dream 
was  the  topic  of  his  nocturnal  ramblings. 
Tliis  affection  continued  about  three 
weeks.  Combe  refers  to  a  case  described 
by  Major  Elliot,  I^rofessor  of  Mathematics 
in  the  Military  Academy  of  the  United 
States  at  West-Point.  A  young  lady  of 
cultivated  mind  had  an  attack  of  somno¬ 
lency,  and  when  she  came  out  of  it  all  her 
acquired  knowledge  had  vanished.  She 
ap])lied  herself  to  rudimentary  studies,  and 
was  regaining  her  lost  acquirements,  when 


a  second  attack  of  somnolency  occurred. 
She  now  at  once  recovered  her  lost  know¬ 
ledge,  but  remembered  nothing  of  what 
had  passed  in  the  interval  between  the  two 
attacks.  A  third  attack  again  reduced 
her  to  the  state  of  ignorance  in  which  she 
had  been  after  the  first,  and  in  this  man¬ 
ner  she  passed  through  these  alternate 
states  for  four  years,  retaining  in  one  state 
all  her  original  knowledge,  and  in  the 
other  all  that  she  had  acquired  since  the 
first  attack.  Thus,  in  one  condition  she 
wrote  beautifully,  and  in  the  other  her 
penmanship  was  poor. 

Some  of  these  cases  defy  explanation. 
But  they  may  tend  to  show  that  both  the 
body  and  the  mind  of  man  are  greater 
mysteries  than  some  philosophers  would 
have  us  to  believe. 


From  the  Dublin  UnlTerilty  Magnilnc. 

GLIMPSES  OF  GOETHE; 

HIS  GENIUS,  HIS  THEORIES,  AND  HIS  WORKS. 


Bcttvken  the  literary  representatives 
of  .France  and  Germany  the  points  of 
resemblance  are  many ;  those  of  difference 
are  many  more.  They  are  alike  in  their 
many-sidedness,  the  extent  of  their  labors, 
also  in  their  l^ing  the  two  first  poets 
whose  genius  appeared  between  the  old 
world  of  Poetry  and  the  new  world  of 
Science,  and  who  exhibited  their  united 
tendencies.  Each  marched  at  the  head 
of  their  century,  above  which  their 
works,  both  in  magnitude  and  merit,  re¬ 
main  the  most  prominent  literary  landmark 
and  monument.  -  Their  popularity  was  a 
natural  consequence  of  their  respectively 
embodying  in  the  largest  degree,  the 
prominent  traits  of  the  national  mind  :  in 
Voltaire,  however,  the  prose  element,  wit 
and  logic,  predominated ;  in  Goethe,  imagi¬ 
nation,  sensibility,  and  judgment.  Syn¬ 
thetic  rather  than  analytic,  his  genius  was 
not  only  of  an  infinitely  higher  poetic,  but 


of  a  far  more  profound  philosophic  order. 
The  throne  of  the  one  is  of  thunder,  that 
of  the  other  of  sun-cloud ;  and  as  the  first 
was  a  destroying  minister  of  the  past,  so 
the  second — in  the  leading  idea  of  his 
phUosophy,  at  least — may  !:«  regarded  as 
the  herald  of  a  productive  future.  Never¬ 
theless,  among  the  hundred  serio-comic 
volumes  of  polemics,  politics,  satire,  drama, 
and  ribaldry,  with  which  Voltaire  kindled 
the  revolutionary  volcano,  and  on  which 
he  built  so  formidable  and  sinister  a  fame 
in  his  day,  we  should,  perhaps,  search  out 
the  series  of  Poem»  and  hiscouraea  in 
Ferse,  if  we  would  discover  the  real  in¬ 
dividuality  of  the  writer.  This  series  of 
didactic  compositions  are  much  more  origi¬ 
nal  than  Pope’s  essays,  and  as  they  were 
written  in  moments  of  calm,  appear  to  be 
the  truest  reflection  of  the  nature,  charac¬ 
ter,  principles,  and  aspirations  of  the  old 
dictator  of  Femey  as  a  man  and  philosopher. 
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On  the  other  hand,  Goethe  has  imaged 
himself  in  all  his  works,  they  embody 
each  phase,  physical  and  emotionm, 
throngh  which  he  passed  daring  his  long 
career  of  eighty-one  years.  While  V  oltaire 
was  perpetually  engaged  in  creating  ex¬ 
ternal  effects,  Goethe,  regarding  the 
European  horizon  with  calm  indifference, 
seems  to  have  had  no  other  object  than 
self-development.  Even  in  their  minor 
works  their  oharacteristics  are  strongly 
marked ;  and  thus,  while  Voltaire  wrote 
sparkling  clusters  of  vers  de  societe,  Goethe 
composed  the  charming  series  of  lyrics  and 
occasional  verses,  graceful  and  ideal,  whose 
character  is  that  of  beauty  rather  than 
brilliancy. 

Schiller  has  said  of  Goethe,  that  it  was 
the  distinctive  characteristic  of  his  mind 
to  seek  for  unity  in  generality,  and  hence 
his  theism  appears  to  have  been  of  an 
eclectic  character,  one  which,  based  on  the 
pantheism  of  Spinosa,  reverentially  recog¬ 
nized  Christianity  as  the  chief  moral  mani¬ 
festation,  and  development  of  an  everactive 
God,  whose  revelations  to  man,  through 
the  mind  of  man,  were  perennial. 

“  To  hear  people  speak,”  he  once  said, 
“one  would  almost  believe  they  were  of 
opinion,  that  the  Deity  had  withdrawn 
himself  into  silence  since  the  old  times,  and 
that  man  was  now  placed  on  his  own  feet, 
and  had  to  see  how  he  could  get  on  with¬ 
out  God,  and  his  daily  invisible  breath. 
In  religious  and  moral  matters,  indeed,  a 
divine  interposition  is  allowed,  and  in 
matters  of  science  and  art  it  is  believed 
that  they  are  merely  earthly,  and  nothing 
but  the  product  of  human  powers.  But 
let  any  one  try  to  produce  something  equal 
to  Mourt,  Raphael,  or  Shakspeare,  who, 
divinely  endowed,  rose  above  ordinary 
human  nature,  and,  after  all,  what  docs  it 
come  to  ?  God  did  not  retire  to  rest  after 
the  memorable  six  days  of  creation,  but, 
on  the  contraiT,  is  as  constantly  active  as 
on  the  first.  It  would  have  been  for  him 
a  pioor  occupation  to  compose  this  heavy 
world  out  of  simple  elements,  and  keep  it 
rolling  through  the  sunbeams  from  year  to 
year,  if  he  had  not  had  the  plan  of  found¬ 
ing  a  nursery  of  spirits  upon  this  material 
basis ;  so  he  is  now  constantly  active  in 
higher  natures  to  attract  the  lower  ones.” 
Actuated  in  early  life  by  those  ideas,  it 
became  his  principle  and  practice  to  turn 
the  events  of  life  and  their  re^tion  on  his 
mind  and  feeling,  to  poetic  purposes, 
estimating  the  vmue  of  ^  things  by  the 


effects  produced  in  him  for  culture  and 
creation.  Tlie  “  artistic  indifference”  which 
he  exhibited,  appears,  indeed,  to  have,  in 
part,  arisen  from  his  pantheistic  contem¬ 
plation  of  the  universe.  If  every  thing 
visible  and  invisible  is  a  part  of  the  work 
— a  trait  of  divinity — it  matters  little  on 
what  object  time  is  occupied,  as  all  display 
the  beauty,  wisdom,  and  power  of  the 
great  originating  Intellect.  The  study  of 
creation  becomes  a  religion.  Thus,  a 
sunset,  a  flower,  a  bone,  a  ray  of  light,  a 
passion,  a  picture — any  phenomenon  of 
nature,  any  phase  of  humanity,  were  re¬ 
garded  by  him  as  alike  sacred  and  worthy 
of  contemplation.  Looking  at  life  from 
this  point  of  view — one  which  enabled 
him  to  reconcile  all  inconsistencies,  which, 
apparent  to  others,  seemed  to  him  but  the 
lights  and  shadows  of  a  general  unity,  we 
find  him  studying  nature  and  life  solely  for 
the  purposes  to  which  they  might  be- 
turned  as  objects  of  art  and  science.  In 
his  latter  life,  however,  he  set  a  higher 
value  on  the  latter  than  the  former  ;  on  a 
theory  constructed  or  a  truth  discovered, 
than  our  imaginations  embodied ;  as  more 
permanent,  universal,  and  godlike  than  the 
excursions,  however  splendid,  of  the 
creative  fancy.  In  poetry  the  soul  reflects 
forms  and  attributes  according  to  the 
arbitrary  medium  of  its  own  laws  ;  but  in 
discovering  a  imivcrsal  law  of  matter  or 
life,  it  stands  face  to  face  with  Deity  itself, 
and  looks  into  the  very  heart  of  the  omnis¬ 
cient  and  omnipotent  Artist.  Culture  and 
production  were  the  leading  ideas  of 
Goethe’s  life-philosophy;  hence,  to  him, 
time  was  the  most  valuable  of  all  things, 
and  to  keep  his  being  in  harmony  witl?  na¬ 
ture  his  constant  endeavor,  so  as  thus  to 
create  the  conditions  on  which  all  vital  and 
permanent  work  depends.  Ilis  avoidance 
of  all  violent  emotion  was,  it  is  said, 
partly  constitutional;  but  this  tendency 
he  appears  to  have  cultivated  with  the 
object  of  insuring  the  free  action  of  his 
mind  on  all  subjects,  annihilating  every 
passion  and  even  affection  which  threat¬ 
ened  to  interfere  with  its  vigorous  and 
.  severe  development.  Thus  his  philosophy 
was  essentially  one  of  fruit,  and  each  year 
of  his  long  life  realized  the  ideal  of  a  being 
and  becoming. 

The  pantheistic  view  of  the  universe 
which  forms  the  basis  of  the  leading 
systems  of  German  philosophy,  appears  in 
its  different  aspects  m  some  of  the  most 
elementary  philosophical  and  religious  sys- 
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terns  of  mankind.  It  is  found  in  the  poems 
of  the  Hindoo  theosophists,  Mamarisa  and 
Capila.  There  is  a  difference,  however, 
between  the  pantheistic  doctrines  ex¬ 
pounded  in  the  Vedanta  of  the  first,  and 
tlie  Sanc’hya  of  the  latter.  In  the  Sutras 
of  the  one,  God  is  regarded  as  the  univer¬ 
sal  soul  of  the  world ;  as  a  being  eternally 
coexistent  M’ith  matter;  but  though  the 
human  soul  is  itself  an  emanation  of  the 
atiima  miindi,  the  changes  through  which 
it  passes,  the  emotions  and  thoughts  by 
which  it  is  disturbed,  isolated  and  indivi¬ 
dual,  no  more  affect  the  tranquillity  of 
the  supreme  mind  than  the  tremblings  of 
the  sun’s  image  on  water  tlie  condition  of 
the  remote  sphere  from  which  they  radi¬ 
ate. 

The  spiritual  philosophy  of  pantheism 
is,  however,  confined  to  the  Vedanta,  and 
differs  widely  from  the  cosmical  views  set 
forth  in  the  Sanc’hya,  which  infolds  the 
principle  in  its  materialistic  aspect.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Capila,  the  first  principle  of  all 
things  is  uncreated  matter — life  and  intel¬ 
ligence  being  secondary  and  developed 
therefrom.  Thus  the  philosophy  of  these 
early  thinkers,  which  may  be  called  athe¬ 
istical,  bears,  as  far  as  can  be  seen,  a  re¬ 
semblance  to  that  of  the  Chinese  Taoist 
sect,  who  hold  that  matter  existed  before 
spirit,  and  that  existences  and  gods,  the 
powers  inferior  and  superior,  have  been 
called  into  being  by  the  necessary  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  laws  of  matter. 

Pantheistic  doctrines  of  both  varieties, 
spiritual  and  materialistic,  appear  also  to 
have  affected  several  of  the  schools  of  phi¬ 
losophy,  ancient  and  modern ;  the  Greek 
Stoics  believed,  like  their  remote  forerun¬ 
ners  in  Ilindostan,  that  the  human  soul 
was  a  principle  and  portion  of  deity,  lo¬ 
cated  for  a  perioil  in  matter,  previous  to 
its  reab8orj)tion  into  the  general  soul ; 
while  the  spiritualism  of  IVIalebranche,  to 
whom  the  external  world  was  but  an 
ideal  impression,  and  who  “beheld  all 
things  in  God,”  is  but  an  enlarged  and 
modified  reflection  of  the  conception  of 
Mamarisa.  This  resemblance  between  the 
most  “.advanced”  views  of  the  modem 
Genn.ans,  who  have  embraced  as  a  sup 
port  the  cosmical  theory  of  La  Place,  and 
those  of  the  earliest  thinkers  among  the 
Indians  and  Chinese,  (for  the  Taoist  sect 
antedates  by  several  thousand  years  that 
of  Confucius,)  would,  indeed,  be  curious, 
did  Me  not  reflect  that  the  search  after 
the  absolute  causes  of  things,  forms  natur- 


ally  the  theme  of  the  most  primitive  as  o 
the  latest  contemplations  of  metaphysics. 
In  abandoning  the  sphere  of  faith  and  rea¬ 
son,  and  adventuring  into  the  void  after 
the  impossible,  the  human  mind  has  thus 
revolved  in  a  circle  in  the  series  of  ages 
between  the  dawn  of  life  and  noon  of 
civilization.  To  the  absurdity  of  all  forms 
of  pantheism  no  allusion  is  requisite ;  the 
evidence  of  intelligent  design  every  where 
apparent  throughout  the  universe,  is  a 
stumbling-block  which  no  theory  attempt¬ 
ing  to  explain  the  origin  of  order,  life,  m- 
telligence,  from  the  blind  conflux  of  parti¬ 
cles,  or  successional  states  of  senseless 
matter,  can  remove.  The  tM'o  forms  of 
pantheism  above  alluded  to,  as  originated 
by  the  earliest  thinkers,  appear  to  have 
arisen  from  a  contemplation  of  the  in¬ 
separability  of  mind  and  body,  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  first  from  the  latter ;  or 
again,  to  the  preexistence  of  a^spiritual 
element  to  whose  superior  poM  er  matter 
seemed  naturally  subordinated.  Such 
primitive  ideas  projected  into  the  external 
M’orld,  by  the  Pagan  mind,  seem  eventual¬ 
ly  to  have  grown  into  the  synthesis  in¬ 
volved  in  the  pantheistic  doctrines. 

Despite  the  philosophic  eclecticism  of 
Goethe,  hoM^ever,  the  study  of  Spinosa 
appears  to  have  had  a  more  permanent 
influence  on  his  mind  thcin  that  of  any 
other  M’riter,  excepting,  perh.ajis,  Skaks- 

f)eare.  Naturalist  and  poet,  his  intense 
ove  of  nature,  of  vegetation,  and  life,  his 
adoration  of  intellect,  his  doctrine  of  cul¬ 
ture  and  its  application  to  his  oM’n  being, 
sensitive  and  intellectual ;  his  study  of 
physical  laws,  and  of  the  passions  and 
emotions — all  seem,  as  may  be  gathered 
from  his  works  and  conversations,  to  have 
had  a  relation  to  the  pantheistic  aspect  in 
which  he  view'ed  the  universe.  To  such 
a  mind  as  his,  in  its  poetic  phases  espe¬ 
cially,  it  is  indeed  easy  to  conceive  that 
this  vague  but  all-embracing  principle 
should  have  exercised  a  strong  and  attrac¬ 
tive  influence. 

In  his  early  days  we  can  im.agine  the 
young  poet,  with  mind  serioiis  and  bril¬ 
liant,  sensitive  and  enthusiastic.  Meander¬ 
ing  forth  beneath  the  summer  morning 
sky,  and  applying  the  theory  of  Spinosa 
to  the  objects  of  the  surrounding  universe 
for  purposes  of  pleasure  and  elevation ; 
seeing  and  feeling  the  direct  presence  of 
Deity  in  the  glowing  sum,  in  the  fresh 
richness  of  the  leafy  M’oods,  in  the  blos¬ 
soming  fields  and  bdmy  airs — nay,  in  the 
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feelings  rising  in  his  heart,  and  the  fancies 
passing  through  his  mind,  through  whose 
exterr^  impressions  and  inner  movements 
he  conceived  himself  thus  brought  into 
direct  rapport  and  united  with  the  bright, 
bounteous,  all-TOrvading  Presence.  He 
feels  himself  God-surrounded,  God-per¬ 
vaded  ;  all  sensible  objects,  the  playing 
lights,  the  flowing  stream,  the  whispering 
leaves — all  inner  emotions  and  thoughts 
which  thence  emanate  become  lovable,  for 
all  appear  manifestations  of  an  all-perme¬ 
ating  Power.  He  reclines  under  some 
tree,  and  turns  his  imaginations  to  shape ; 
hotirs  pass,  and  the  external  world  disap¬ 
pears  bej^ond  the  bright  abstract  sphere  of 
ideation  in  which  being  is  concentrated. 
Hours  pass,  and  in  the  unrecognized  in¬ 
terval,  some  poem  has  been  sketched  or 
embodied;  something  permanent  has  re¬ 
sulted  from  a  day  of  life ;  and  as  the  ideas 
called  into  existence  float  in  music  through 
his  brain,  he  feels  the  intense  and  tranquil 
happiness  arising  from  a  creation  accom¬ 
plished  ;  a  harmony  with  surrounding  na¬ 
ture,  ever  active,  ever  producing. 

As  the  sun  sets,  as  the  twilight  deep¬ 
ens,  as  the  myriads  of  stars  sparkle 
through  the  blue  firmament,  the  relations 
between  his  soul  and  deity  amplify,  and 
mystic  and  sublime  aspirations  rise  within 
him  as  the  innumerable  centers  of  matter 
and  life  remotely  drawn  upon  the  view,  ex¬ 
panding  the  conceptions  of  an  everlasting 
power,  a  universal  soul,  permeating  plan¬ 
et  and  particle;  present  on  the  earth — 
present  in  the  infinite.  In  such  hours,  in 
such  mental  phases,  life  becomes  element¬ 
al — spiritual ;  intellect  and  existence  har¬ 
monize  with  and  embrace  the  great  All ; 
and  every  thought  and  pulse  of  being 
fla.shes  and  throbs  in  unison  with  the  liv¬ 
ing  symbols  of  Divinity,  near  or  distant — 
the  undulations  of  the  kindly  air,  the  oor- 
ruscations  of  the  remotest  orb.  In  such 
contemplative  alliance  with  nature,  all  the 
cares,  ambitions,  vanities  of  life  and  earth 
vanish ;  the  west  wind  is  sweeter  than 
flattery,  the  evening  star  brighter  tlian 
fame,  and  the  poet-soul,  exalted  by  its  re¬ 
lations  with  infinite  nature  and  existence, 
centers  in  one  bright  aspiration  of  mirror¬ 
ing  for  utility,  and  turning  to  music  for 
pleasure,  the  wisdom  and  beauty  of  Spirit 
and  Matter  of  which  the  universe  is 
made. 

Gould  the  genesis  of  great  poems  be 
traced,  the  history  of  their  progress  from 
floating  element  to  defined  form  would 
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constitute  an  interesting  psychological 
curiosity.  This,  in  all  works  of  high  con¬ 
ception  at  least,  is,  perhaps,  impossible ; 
the  action  of  the  creative  power  in  all 
minds  being  mysterious ;  the  individual, 
for  the  time,  being  mastered  by  the  pro¬ 
phetic  force  and  afflatus  of  the  imagina¬ 
tion.  Such  cometary  inspirations  of  the 
mind  follow  laws  of  which  the  mind  itself 
is  ignorant.  Milton,  when  engaged  in 
the  composition  of  his  majestic  epic,  fre¬ 
quently,  as  he  tells  us,  lay  awake  for  hours 
at  night — his  mind,  the  while,  blank  as 
the  starless  heaven ;  until  suddenly  the 
nucleus  of  a  conception  would  arise  as 
from  the  void,  the  mighty  dream  take 
shape,  and  the  forms  of  things  unseen  ex¬ 
panding  before  his  “  soul^  imaginary 
sight,”  body  themselves  in  picture  and 
music,  supernatural  and  sublime  as  the 
strain  of  an  incantation ! 

How  miraculous  are  the  workings  of 
the  conceptive  powers  are  best  seen  in  the 
poet  whose  works  form  its  amplest  illus¬ 
tration — Shakspeare,  the  nine  tenths  of 
whose  scenes  and  characters,  each  of 
which  leaves  the  impress  of  truth  and  na- 
I  ture,  could  never  have  come  within  the 
limits  of  his  observation  and  ext>erienoe  ! 
Had  he  been  asked  where  Hamlet,  Lear, 
Imogene,  etc.,  came  from,  his  only  answer 
possibly  would  have  been,  that  his  ima¬ 
gination  conceived,  he  knew  not  how, 
their  ideal,  and  that  they  evolved  in  cre¬ 
ative  trance,  he  knew  not  how,  according 
to  the  laws  of  eclectic  intellect  acting  on 
the  world  of  inner  nature.  In  such  spirit¬ 
ual  conceptive  moods,  imaginative  souls 
develop  powers  which  raise  them  toward 
the  creative  sphere  of  deity;  and  when 
they  descend  to  earth,  the  powers  by 
which  their  work  has  grown  and  become 
fashioned  into  perfectedness,  “  won  from 
the  void  and  formless  infinite,”  remains 
enshrouded  in  a  hallow  of  God-like  mys¬ 
teriousness. 

Speaking  to  Eckermanu  of  the  poem 
which  was  the  most  characteristic  fruit 
of  his  many-sided  genius,  Goethe  said : 

Faust  is  something  altogether  incom¬ 
mensurable,  and  all  attempts  to  bring 
it  more  within  the  region  of  the  under¬ 
standing,  are  in  vain.  It  would  be  well, 
also,  if  readers  of  this  work  would  bear 
in  mind,”  he  added,  “  that  the  first  part 
had  its  origin  in  a  somewhat  dark  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  writer’s  mind.  But,  it  is  this 
very  indistinctness  that  charms  men,  and 
Faust  is  not  the  only  insoluble  problem  on 
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which  they  have  to  exercise  their  wits. 
In  the  second  part  there  is  hardly  any 
subjectivity ;  a  more  elevated,  more 
expanded,  more  clear,  and  less  impas¬ 
sioned  world  is  there  revealed ;  it  is, 
however,  only  those  who  have  seen 
and  lived  something,  who  will  be 
able  to  understand  the  latter.” 
the  composition  of  which  spread  over 
thirty-one  years,  was  the  result  of  many 
elements,  many  moods  of  mind,  changes  of 
study,  and  phases  of  life.  The  leading 
idea,  grafted  on  the  old  legend — a  legend 
as  grand  as  the  Prometheus — had  been 
familiar  to  him  from  childhood  ;  but  it  was 
not  until  his  residence  at  Strasbourg,  in 
1770,  after  he  had  passed  six  months  ab¬ 
sorbed  in  the  study  of  alchemy,  that  the 
fancy  of  embodying  his  peculiar  state  of 
mind  and  fiising  his  experience  into  this 
story,  occurred  to  him.  In  1714  he  com¬ 
menced  the  work,  composing  the  ballad  of 
the  King  of  Thnle^  the  first  monologue 
and  the  first  scene  with  Wagner ;  during 
his  love-alfair  with  Lili,  the  scenes  in  which 
Gretchen  appears,  the  street  and  chamber 
scenes,  those  between  Faust  and  Mephisto- 
pheles,  those  in  the  walk  and  the  street 
and  garden  pictures.  In  his  Swiss  journey, 
the  interview  between  Faust  and  Mephis- 
topheles,  the  scene  before  the  city-gates, 
that  betM’een  the  Student  and  Mephis- 
topheles,  the  Auerbach  cellar  scene,  and 
also  the  plan  of  Ilellena,  afterward  modi¬ 
fied,  were  written  and  outlined.  When 
in  Italy,  he  read  over  the  old  ms.  and 
added  the  cathedral  scene,  that  in  the 
Witches’  Kitchen,  and  that  in  the  forest. 
In  1797,  he  remodeled  the  whole  work, 
adding  the  prologues  on  heaven,  the 
Walpurgis-night,  and  the  dedication  ;  and 
in  1801,  comjdeted  the  first  part,  as  we 
now  have  it.  The  HtUena  was  not  com¬ 
pleted  until  1830. 

The  first  part  of  Faust  reflects  the 
Gothic,  as  the  second  the  spirit  of  the 
Clas-^ic  imagination.  Thougn  rather  a 
series  of  scenes  than  a  drama,  scarcely 
any  other  poem  embodies  so  many  ele¬ 
ments  —  the  spirit  of  philosophy  and 
poetry,  of  the  past  and  present,  the  le¬ 
gends  of  the  middle  age  and  the  mytho¬ 
logy  of  antiquity,  intermingled  with  the 
experiences  of  tne  writer’s  existence,  hu¬ 
man  and  psychical.  In  working  out  the 
theme,  Goethe  has  displayed  alike  the 
genius  of  the  poet,  jihilosopher,  and  phan- 
tast ;  reflection,  imagination,  knowledge  of 
life  and  nature,  feeling,  thought,  grotesque¬ 


ness,  and  sublimity,  are  found  embodied 
in  its  various  scenes,  many  of  which,  in 
their  wildness,  strangeness,  and  rapidity, 
resemble  the  fantastic  phantom-like  pic¬ 
tures  shown  by  a  magic  lantern.  It  is,  in¬ 
deed,  the  most  characteristic  production 
of  German  poetic  genius ;  and,  as  an  im¬ 
aginative  creation,  stands  alone,  like  the 
Divina  Commedia  of  Dante. 

From  the  melancholy  beauty  of  the 
Dedication  to  the  last  tragic  scene  in  the 
dungeon,  the  whole  poem  has  an  air  of 
witAery,  more  like  the  dream  of  a  ma¬ 
gician  than  an  elaborate  production  of 
art,  though  nothing  can  be  more  artistic 
than  the  principles  on  which  its  segments 
are  constructed,  its  contrasts  of  scene, 
situation,  and  character,  etc.  In  the  first 
rologue  between  manager  and  poet,  we 
ave  the  spirit  of  prose  and  poetry  brought 
into  opposition ;  then  comes  the  splendid 
hymn  chanted  by  the  archangels  in  space, 
which  preludes  the  audacious  prologue  in 
heaven — a  lyric,  perhaps,  the  sublimest  in 
German  literature,  both  in  its  conception 
and  the  sonorous  majesty  of  its  pictorial 
language.  How  impressive,  too,  is  the 
opening  of  the  drama — the  solemn  mono- 
logiie  of  Faust — who  represents  the  ideal 
of  imagination,  and  intellectual  ambition 
— in  his  chamber ;  his  meditation  or.  the 
worthlessness  of  knowledge ;  the  address 
to  the  moon  shining  among  his  books 
with  melancholy  familiar  light,  like  the 
face  of  an  old  friend ;  his  reflection  on 
the  worthlessness  of  life ;  his  invocation 
of  the  spirit,  previous  to  his  contemplated 
suicide;  the  sudden  terror  produced  by 
the  advent  of  the  potent  minister;  the 
aspiration  expressed  in  the — “  O  spirit  1 
how  deeply  I  desire  to  resemble  thee !” 
and  the  unearthly  reply :  “  Thou  canst  re¬ 
semble  spirits  whom  thou  comprehendest 
— not  me!”  The  entry  of  Wagner ;  the 
commonplace,  content^  savant,  who  is 
made  to  contrast  with  the  aspiring  char¬ 
acter  of  Faust ;  and,  after  the  exit  of  the 
former,  Faust’s  final  resolve  on  self-de¬ 
struction,  interrupted  by  the  song  of  the 
angels  heralding  the  anniversary  of  the 
Resurrection-morning.  Passages  of  the 
finest  poetry  and  poetic  conception  are 
scattered  through  the  work — the  address 
to  the  sun ;  the  meditation  in  the  forest, 
and  others. 

The  exquisite  love-scenes  between  Faust 
and  Marguerite,  especially  that  in  the 
garden,  with  the  flower-scene  and  declara¬ 
tion  of  faith,  need  no  allusion.  For  na- 
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ture,  simplicity,  and  beauty,  they  have 
few  parallels ;  Dante’s  Francesca,  and  the 
scenes  between  Ferdinand  and  Miranda, 
in  the  Tempest,  bear  the  nearest  parallels. 
Tlie  cathedral  scene,  in  which  Marguerite’s 
prayer  is  interrupted  by  the  evil  spirit  be¬ 
hind  her,  and  the  occasional  bursts  of  the 
Dies  Ira,  is  wonderfiilly  dramatic.  As  a 
scene  of  dramatic  power  and  tragic  depth, 
the  death  of  Marguerite  is  certainly  equal 
to  any  in  Shakspeare,  whose  influence  is, 
indeed,  seen  in  many^  parts  of  Faust,  in 
which  appears  combined  the  speculative 
ideal  of  Ilarrdet,  and  the  witch  element  of 
Macbeth ;  nay,  the  scenes  between  Fjiust 
and  Mephistopheles — between  the  noble, 
aspiring,  sensitive  nature  of  the  one,  and 
the  withered,  dark,  designing  intellect  of 
the  other,  insensible  to  good,  intent  only 
on  evil,  realize  the  ideal  of  a  Hamlet — 
but  more  ambitious  and  poetical — and  that 
of  an  lago,  embodied  and  brought  into 
juxtaposition. 

In  a  word,  there  is  hardly  a  scene  in  the 
Avork  which  Shaksjieare  might  not  have 
written,  though,  had  he  molded  its  ele¬ 
ments,  he  would  have  given  them  a  greater 
unity  and  a  stronger  dramatic  interest. 
It  must  bo  confessed  here,  that  much  of 
the  interest  of  Faust  depends  on  its  frag¬ 
mentary  composition,  and  its  somewhat 
irregular  picturesque  arrangement.  How 
fine  a  toucn  of  this  latter  sort,  for  instance, 
is  that  scene  of  a  few  lines,  in  which  Faust 
and  Mephistopheles  are  seen  riding  from 
the  “Witch’s  Sabbath,”  over  the  desolate 
plain,  against  the  leaden  streak  of  night 
sky !  V astness,  wildness,  beauty,  feeling 
— a  mixture  of  all  elements — incommen¬ 
surability,  in  Goethe’s  words,  constitute 
the  ideal  of  the  poem. 

Faust  was  the  life-work  of  Goethe; 
from  the  commencement  of  the  first  part 
in  his  twentieth  year,  to  the  completion  of 
the  HeJXena,  sixty  years  elapsed.  This 
latter  is  indeed  a  singular  composition, 
altogether  different  in  subject  and  spirit 
from  the  first ;  but  though  abounding  in 
fine  conceptions,  mature  reflections,  and 
rich  poetry,  it  must  be  regarded  as  an  in¬ 
ferior  work  —  one  which  holds  the  same 
relation  to  Faust,  as  the  Paradise  Re¬ 
gained  to  the  Paradise  Lost,  or  the 
Paradiso  to  the  Inferno.  It  is  rather  a 
phantasmagoria  or  mask  than  a  drama — a 
series  of  scenes  strung  on  an  allegory ; 
but  though  lacking  the  real  interest,  in 
which  all  compositions  of  this  nature  are 
defective,  its  effect,  when  read  for  its 
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spiritual  meaning,  is  hardly  less  strong 
than  that  created  by  its  forerunner.  In 
the  old  middle-aged  myth,  one  of  the  ma¬ 
gical  incidents  is  the  amour  of  Faust  with 
Ilellen ;  adhering  to  this  tradition  Goethe 
has,  in  the  commencement  of  the  Ilellena, 
resuscitated  the  .ancient  life  of  Greece, 
and  in  the  series  of  such  scenes  h<as  had  a 
fine  field  fur  exhibiting  his  imaginative 
power  of  realizing  the  form  and  spirit  of 
the  ancient  poets,  which  he  had  previously 
expressed  so  well  in  the  Iphigenia. 

The  dialogues,  scenes,  and  choruses  of 
the  interlude,  are  like  a  reflection  of 
Sophocles  in  German,  and  while  the  mid¬ 
dle  portion,  in  which  the  chivalrous  life  of 
the  middle  ages  is  depicted,  evinces  the 
study  of  Calderon,  the  conclusion,  Faust’s 
death  and  s.olvation  through  the  prayers 
of  the  spiritualized  Marguerite,  though 
altogether  different  in  form,  have  much 
of  the  air  of  Dante. 

As  in  the  first  part  we  h.ave  a  Gothic, 
so  in  the  second  wo  have  a  classic  Wal¬ 
purgis-night,  in  which  instead  of  witch 
and  goblin,  the  old  mythology  of  Greece 
is  embodied.  Altogether,  the  Ildlena, 
which  German  critics  tell  us  is  an  exposi¬ 
tion  of  the  philosophy  of  art,  is  a  singular 
work,  the  result,  as  it  appears  to  us,  of  a 
series  of  annotations  made  from  his  stu¬ 
dies,  classical,  historical,  ])hilosophic,  and 
artistic,  turned  into  dramatic  and  poetic 
forms  and  scenes,  consistent  with  a  con¬ 
tinuation  and  conclusion  of  the  Faust 
— wliich,  however,  far  exceeds  the  Hellena 
in  imaginative  spontaneity  and  poetic 
vigor. 

In  Faust  there  is  reality,  nature ;  Iffar- 
guerite,  Mephistopheles,  Wagner,  etc.,  all 
impress  us  as  real  being ;  in  the  Helena 
all  the  figures,  except  Faust  and  Mephis¬ 
topheles,  after  they  have  pLayed  their 

{larts  turn  into  shadows,  and  nothing  is 
eft  but  the  allegory,  for  which,  and  its 
poetry,  philosophy,  and  reflection,  the 
work  h.a8  alone  an  attractive  interest.  It 
is  like  a  beautiful  desert  region  adorned 
M'ith  the  richest  radiance,  in  which,  Avhile 
there  is  an  occasional  oasis,  beautiful  in 
its  reality,  there  is  a  vagueness,  a  want  of 
interest,  a  monotony,  only  relieved  by  the 
mirage — which  the  greater  number  of  its 
scenes  in  their  beauty  and  unreality  re¬ 
semble. 

Whenever  Goethe  adhered  to  his  ideal 
of  poetry — pure  reality  in  the  light  of  a 
mild  glorification  —  he  succeeded.  Thus 
all  the  finest  forms  in  his  poetry  were  ori- 
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f^inatcd  from  sonic  model  in  actual  life,  ronica,  becomes  possessed  of  a  demoniac 
In  Faust  he  has  depicted  the  intellectual  desire  to  ruin  a  human  soul.  The  poem 
aspirations  and  amfiitiun  of  his  intellect  opens  with  a  description  of  a  summer 
and  imagination  in  youth ;  in  ^larguerite  night  in  a  lonely  region,  and  of  the  garret 
we  have  Lili ;  in  Mephistopheles  his  { in  which  she  lives,  a  gloomy  chamber  in 
friend  Merk,  a  man  of  singular  character  |  the  gable  of  a  tall  and  solitary  Italian- 
and  appearance,  whose  arid  logic  and  un-  esque  old  house.  Every  thing  is  minute* 
sympathizing  nature  he  idealized  in  the  ly  painted ;  the  window  shadowed  by 
famous  figure  of  the  fiend — not  of  ignor*  lilacs,  through  which  the  green  lizards 
ance  but  knowledge.  In  the  Phillina  in  spring  from  bnanch  to  branch  in  the  warm 
the  WiUielma  Meitter^  he  has  ]>ainted  the  moonlight ;  the  old  weeds  on  the  roof ; 
wild  coquetry  of  Madame  Von  Stein  ;  and  the  silvery  tracery  left  by  the  snails  on  the 
in  Mignon  a  little  singing-girl  whom  in  moldering  bricks,  etc.,  etc.  The  progress 
his  youth  he  met  at  Maycncc,  and  whose  of  this  little  drama  is  magical ;  the  time  is 
sadness,  earnest  ways,  and  beauty,  re-  confined  to  au  hour,  and  the  distant  bell 
inained  on  his  mind  until  after  many  in  the  clock-tower  chiming  the  quarters, 
years  his  imagination  gave  her  character  heralds  a  new  scene.  The  witch  has  se- 
sliapc  in  his  famous  novel.  I  lected  a  young  painter,  Albertos,  as  her 

A  French  critic  has  remarked  that  poets  j  victim  ;  as  the  clock  sounds  nine,  she  ut- 
who  have  displayed  the  imagination  for  i  ters  an  inc<antation,  a  spirit  appears  of 
sublimity,  have  invariably  been  distin-  J  whom  she  demands  that  he  will  change 
guished  for  their  love  of  the  grotesque,  and  :  her  into  a  young  and  beautiful  woman; 
he  instances  Dante  as  a  case  in  point.  |  the  painter,  led  by  demoniac  power  to 
Wherever  this  element  appears  in  the  j  her  chamber,  becomes  enraptured,  and 
Conimedia^  however,  it  is  evident  that  j  presently  by  repeating  certain  talismanic 
the  pictures  so  treated  are  not  original  '  words,  resigns  bis  soul  into  her  power, 
conceptions  of  the  poet,  but  are  to  be  re- 1  Presently  in  the  middle  of  this  singular 
ferred — like  the  witch  scenes  in  Middle-  seance,  his  attention  is  drawn  off  by  the 
ton  and  Shakspeare — to  the  wild  caprices  j  noise  of  something  beating  against  the 
of  existing  popular  tradition.  Judging  |  panes  of  the  window;  he  looks  out,  and, 
from  Ariosto,  and  other  writers  in  prose  |  though  it  was  a  summer’s  night  a  quarter 
and  poetry,  the  grotesque  seems  rather  i  of  an  hour  before,  the  ground  is  now  cov- 
the  product  of  fancy  than  imagination  ;  I  ered  with  snow,  the  drills  of  hail  are  seen 
while  it  abounds  in  Spenser,  there  is  |  coursing  across  the  desolately  transform- 
scarcely  a  trace  of  it  in  tlie  great  delinea-  ed  landscape.  Again  the  clock  chimes ; 
tions  of  Milton,  whose  sense  of  sublimity  j  and  being  now  thoroughly  under  the  con- 
was  too  pure  and  powerful  to  delight  in  trol  of  the  sorceress,  they  depart  togeth- 
pictures  of  mere  wildness  and  extrava-  er  to  the  Witches’  Sabb.ath,  held  among 
gance,  of  which  the  grotesque  is  the  char-  the  mountains.  Here  it  is  that  Gautier’s 
acteristic,  such  as  the  Giants  and  Lucifer  grotesque  fancy  chiefly  displays  itself;  the 
of  the  Inferno.,  Aetolphoie  Journey  to  the  horrible  and  beautiful  sights  th.at  pass  be- 
Moon,  in  Ariosto.  fore  Albertus,  the  wild  revel,  the  impious 

In  its  proper  place,  however,  an  intro-  songs  and  utter  devilry  of  the  scene,  are 
duction  of  the  grotesque  element  gives  a  quite  Gerraanesque.  Suddenlv,  and  by 
work  of  poetic  fiction  a  singular  charm,  chance,  as  he  is  whirling  round  in  a  mad- 
whether  it  takes  the  form  of  unearthly  dening  saraband  with  fiery  fipires,  he  ut- 
awe  or  hnnior ;  and  no  where  is  its  spirit  ters  tlie  name  of  God — and  the  unreal 
better  embodied  than  in  the  Walpurgie-  world  around  him  vanishes,  the  lightning 
night  of  Goethe.  Among  the  numerous  j  falls  in  revengeful  flashes ;  and  as  the  blue 
compositions  which  have  been  based  on  morning  breaks  over  the  hill-road,  the 
tlie  legendary  ideal  of  Faust,  we  may  al-  corpse  of  Albertus  is  found  by  some  early 
lude  to  the  beautiful  and  fantastic  little  peasants. 

poem  of  Gautier,  entitled,  Albertus ;  This  little  poem  is  full  of  grotesque 
which,  while  grotesque  in  subject,  and  ,  fancy  in  its  scenes,  and  even  language, 
full  of  picturesqueness  and  color,  displays  and  it  is  in  treating  such  themes  that 
a  tine,  though,  as  in  the  case  of  most  Goethe  excels.  When,  however,  as  in 
French  poets  of  the  new  or  romantic  some  of  his  works — such  as  Cromwell — 
school,  a  somewhat  artificial  strain  of  iin-  — he  attempts  the  pure  sublime,  he  fails  in 
agination.  A  hideous  old  sorceress,  Ve-  a  disastrous  manner,  and  becomes,  as  it 
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were,  affected  with  goitre  by  ascending  I 
too  high  into  the  regions  of  grandeur  and 
snows. 

With  the  exception  of  the  epic,  Goethe 
attempted  and  succeeded  in  almost  all 
other  descriptions  of  poetry.  In  his 
dramas,  w'e  find  his  power  of  drawing 
character  with  a  large  hand  in  the  grand 
outlines  of  Egmont,  his  power  of  invent¬ 
ing  dramatic  incidents  in  Goetz,  and  of 
conceiving  situations  in  Tasso,  whose  ideal 
is  the  contrast  between  the  spirit  of  poetry 
and  that  of  convention ;  but  in  none  of  his 
works  of  this  order  has  he  united  all  the 
elements  of  dramatic  and  poetic  art.  Next 
to  the  Fautt  which,  as  a  conception,  stands 
by  itself,  like  the  Divina  Commedia^  per¬ 
haps  the  finest  of  his  lar^‘r  p^tic  compo¬ 
sitions  are  the  Roman  Elegies,  in  which 
he  has  embodied  the  antique  Latin  spirit 
with  a  profounder  instinct  than  any  other 
writer,  Shakspeare  excepted.  As  in  the 
Caetar,  Coriolanus^  and  Antony  and 
Cleopatra^  we  Min  a  more  perfect  idea 
of  the  Roman  character  than  we  can  de¬ 
rive  from  ancient  history  ;  so  in  those  Ei- 
emes  we  realize  the  Pagan  pastoral  life  of 
old  Italy  far  more  perfectly  than  from  the 
Virgilian  Eclogues.  Modeled  on  Theo¬ 
critus,  these  latter,  indeed,  are  rather 
Greek  than  Latin,  like  all  the  composi¬ 
tions  of  the  Augustan  period;  nor  does 
the  true  Roman  spirit  make  its  appearance 
until  the  decline  of  the  empire — the  age  of 
Lucan  and  Tacitus. 

Goethe’s  two  journeys  to  Italy  bore 
two  fruits — ^the  Elegies  and  Venetian  Epi¬ 
grams  ;  the  first  is  redolent  with  the  sen- 
Buousness,  passions,  and  pleausance  of 
Pagan  adolescence ;  in  these  the  river  of 
life  flows  strong,  sweet,  and  ebullient; 
they  appear  to  have  been  written  with  all 
the  vigor  and  abandon  of  the  ima^nation, 
tinctured  with  the  bright  associations  and 
glowing  sun  of  the  peninsula.  In  the 
Epigrams,  on  the  other  hand,  we  find  the 
play  of  the  matured  reason,  serious,  bril¬ 
liant,  and  ironical ;  in  these  the  wine  of 
poesy  has  become  clearer,  bitterer — a  tonic-, 
not  an  intoxication.  In  the  Herman  and 
Dorothea  the  old  pastoral  life  of  Germany 
is  exquisitely  portrayed.  As  an  idyllic 
genius,  indeed,  Goethe  has  no  approxi¬ 
mate  rival  among  modem  poets,  except 
Tennyson.  It  is  chiefly  by  Fauet  and  his 
lyrics,  however,  that  he  is  best  known  to 
English  readers,  by  the  Bride  of  Corinth, 
Ood  and  the  Bayadere,  the  Pieher,  the 
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Prophecy  of  Bakis —  God,  the  World,  and 
the  Soul.  Nothing  can  surpass  the  gra<^ 
freshness,  and  purity  of  outline  which  dis¬ 
tinguish  those  charming  compositions — 
naturali  pulchritudine  carmen  exeurgit — 
or,  the  simple  melody  in  which  they  are 
evolved,  w'hile,  like  the  lyrical  ballads  of 
Schiller,  Uhland,  and  the  Germans  gener¬ 
ally,  while  embodying  an  incident,  picture, 
or  emotion,  they  nave  each  an  inner  spir¬ 
itual  meaning,  like  a  parable — each  is  at 
once  a  little  drama  and  an  allegory.  Many 
of  his  songs,  zinein,  and  fugitive  verses, 
also,  are  full  of  beauty,  wisdom,  and  sug¬ 
gestiveness. 

Goethe’s  labors  in  the  department  of 
prose  fiction  are  too  well  known  to  need 
reference.  Though  sentimentalism  is 
no  longer  the  taste  of  the  day,  as  when 
Werther  appeared,  that  somewhat  wild 
book  has,  at  least,  the  merit  of  originality ; 
several  of  the  scenes,  though  rather  outre 
from  the  intermixture  of  German  homeli¬ 
ness,  still  impress  from  their  poetry,  truth, 
and  pathos;  and  though  the  w'ork  was, 
doubtless,  modeled  on  the  Heloiae,  its 
painting  generally  is  closer  to  nature  than 
that  of  the  Rousseau  romance ;  except 
perhaps,  the  lake-scene  in  the  latter.  In 
Wilhelm  Meieter,  Goethe  originated  the 
philosophical  novel,  and  this  work,  despite 
the  triviality  of  its  earlier  portions,  and 
its  want  of  construction,  still  retains  a 
prominence  in  a  domain  of  composition 
which  Bulwer  has  so  successfully  culti¬ 
vated.  Many  of  the  delineations  arc  true 
creations;  and  while  readers  will  long 
find  an  interest  in  the  ideal  beauty  and 
novelty  of  conception  displayed  in  Mig- 
non,  in  the  wdld  graces  and  natural  co¬ 
quetry  of  Phillina,  and  the  antimie  Odys- 
sean  air  and  outline  of  the  old  harper, 
thinkers  will  recur  to  its  later  chapters, 
abounding  as  they  do  in  matured  reflec¬ 
tion  on  many  subjects,  nature,  life,  art, 
education,  etc.  Exclusive  of  his  other 
larger  novels,  SteUo  appears  to  us  by 
far  the  best,  though  many  of  his  short 
tales  and  romances  are  charming. 

To  create  and  live  were,  with  Goethe, 
ideas  essentially  connected,  his  long  life 
was  one  of  work,  unresting,  unhasteuing, 
like  the  star  in  his  zinein ;  and  it  was 
thus  he  sought  to  realize  his  conception 
of  deitific  existence  by  keeping  his  own 
in  harmony  with  the  everlasting  product¬ 
iveness  01  nature.  In  one  sense.  Work 
may  have  been  said  to  be  his  god ;  and 
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the  lines  of  the  French  poet,  in  which  its 
perennial  relation  to  the  universe  is  re¬ 
cognized,  his  motto : 

La  Travail  est  mon  Dieu :  lui  seule  regit  la 
monde. 

II  est  Tame  de  Tout ;  c’est  en  vain  que  vous 
dit, 

Que  les  dieux  sent  a  table,  ou  dornient  dans 
leur  lit — 

J’interroge  les  Dieux— fair,  et  la  terre,  et 
Fonde,”  etc. 

Tliough  turning  every  experience  inter¬ 
nal  and  external  to  account,  it  can  not  be 
said,  as  some  of  his  biographers  have  as¬ 
serted,  that  Goethe’s  love  of  art  was 
greater  than  that  of  humanity,  for  no  man 
exhibited  affectiveness  in  a  more  promi¬ 
nent  and  exalted  degree ;  the  uninterrupt¬ 
ed  exercise  of  his  spiritual  powers,  the 
highest  development  of  creative  law  on 
this  planet,  he  regarded  as  primary,  and 
like  Milton,  the  action  in  poetic  concep¬ 
tion  and  scientific  discover)’,  as  constitut¬ 
ing  the  supremest  phase  of  human  life. 
This  stoical  isolation  from  all  that  contri¬ 
butes  to  the  pleasures  and  happiness  of 
ordinary  mortals,  to  insure  creative  spirit¬ 
ual  existence,  or  their  reception  solely  for 
purposes  of  art,  gives  an  air  of  antique 
strength  to  the  character  of  this  modern 
prophet  of  culture — this  sun-bom  genius 
of  Light. 

The  versatility  or  comprehensiveness 
which  ho  exhibited  in  his  studies,  and  in 
his  reflective  and  creative  laboi-s,  arising 
from  the  synthetic  nature  of  his  intellect, 
characterizes,  also,  the  poet-philosopher  in 
his  speculative  and  religious  aspect.  Ilis 
credo  was  eclectic,  uniting  something  of 
the  physical  worship  of  I^aganism  with 
the  moral  worship  of  Christianity,  and  re¬ 
cognizing  as  genuine  only  that  which 
stands  in  harmony  with  the  purest  nature 
and  reason,  and  which  ministered  to  the 
highest  development  of  being. 

“  If  I  am  asked,”  he  once  said,  “  whether 
it  is  my  nature  to  paj/’  Christ  devout  rev¬ 
erence,  I  say — certainly ;  I  bow  before 
him  as  the  divine  manifestation  of  the 
highest  principle  of  morality.  If  I  am 
asked  whether  it  is  my  nature  to  revere 
the  sun,  I  say,  again,  certainly ;  for  he 
also  is  a  type  of  the  Highest  )leing  and 
the  most  powerful  w’e,  children  of  the 
earth,  are  permitted  to  ^hold  ;  I  adore  in 
him  the  light  and  productive  power  of 
God,  by  whom  we  and  all  creation  live, 
and  move,  and  have  our  being.”  A  pro¬ 


found  conviction  in  the  eternal  duration 
of  the  soul,  naturally  folloM’ed  from  his 
view  of  the  eternal  vitality  of  the  univei’se, 
and  thus  to  him  death  formed  but  the 
point  dfpart  to  other  spheres  of  activi¬ 
ty  and  development.  One  evening,  in 
his  old  age,  returning  with  his  secretary 
from  a  drive  through  the  wooded  valley 
of  Rudolstadt,  he  caused  the  carriage  to 
stop  at  a  place  where  four  roads  met,  to 
enjoy  the  prospect  of  the  red  sun  sinking 
over  the  nver  and  distant  hills,  and  shed¬ 
ding  his  tranouil  light  through  the  splen¬ 
did  avenue  oi  black  Italian  poplars.  After 
viewing  the  descending  orb  for  some 
time,  turning  to  Eckerman,  he  said,  cheer¬ 
fully,  “When  one  is  seventy  years  old, 
one  can  not  fail  at  times  to  think  of  death. 
The  subject  I  contemplate  in  the  most 
perfect  peace,  for  I  have  a  firm  conviction 
that  the  soul  is  an  existence  of  an  inde¬ 
structible  nature,  whose  working  is  from 
eternity  to  eternity.  It  is  like  yonder  sun, 
w’hich,  to  our  eyes,  indeed,  seems  to  set, 
but  properly  speaking,  never  sets — shining 
on  in  unchangeable  splendor;”  adding 
that  to  him,  the  idea  of  the  soul’s  immor¬ 
tality  flowed  from  that  of  its  activity ; 
“  for  if  I  progress  in  intellectual  activity  in 
the  same  proportion  as  my  bodily  tene¬ 
ment  weakens,  nature  thereby  seems  to 
pledge  herself  to  bring  me  into  a  state  of 
existence  more  suitable  to  the  ripe  state 
of  my  inward  man.” 

Although  the  lives  of  poets  and  philoso¬ 
phers  generally  are  little  marked  by  varie¬ 
ty,  Goethe’s  biography — a  panorama  of 
eighty-one  years — presents  many  vistas, 
unfolding  situations  which  are  not  a  little 
interesting  in  a  picturesque  point  of  view. 
Now  we  get  a  glimpse  of  him  as  a  child, 
when,  in  the  ripe  harvest-time,  his  parents 
took  him  out  to  spend  an  evening  in  the 
fields ;  where,  with  his  comrades,  a  little 
drama  was  extemporized  among  the  com- 
sheaves,  interspersed  with  songs,  and  ter¬ 
minating  with  a  feast  and  dance  in  the  au¬ 
tumn  moonlight.  Now  as  a  youth  of 
twenty,  during  his  residence  at  Stras¬ 
bourg,  where  he  and  his  companions  were 
accustomed  to  assemble  in  the  evening 
upon  the  broad  and  lofty  gallery  of  the  ct* 
thedral,  to  salute  the  setting  sun  with 
brimming  goblets  of  Rhine  wine,  the  calm 
landscape  stretching  for  miles  before 
them,  as  they  pointed  out  the  several 
spots  which  memory  had  endeared  to 
each.  Later,  during  his  Italian  travels,  we 
see  him  rambling  in  meditative  trance 
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now,  amid  the  starlit  ruins  of  Rome — 
now,  floating  amid  the  serenade  rippling 
night  of  the  Venetian  sea  in  the  gondola, 
from  which,  in  one  of  the  Venetian  epi¬ 
grams,  he  afterward  shaped  the  following 
striking  image :  “  This  gondola,  with  its 
warm-cushioned  cabin  and  black  roof,  re¬ 
sembles  both  a  cradle  and  a  coffin ;  thus 
it  is  with  us,  between  both,  we  float 
thoughtlessly  along  the  grand  canal  of 
life now,  on  some  warm  Sicilian  morn¬ 
ing,  botanizing  amid  the  verdurous  and 
leaf-colored  ruins  of  Arigentum — now, 
mingling  in  the  careless  summer  life  of 
Naples-  Still  later,  may  be  noted  the  in¬ 
terview  between  him  and  Schiller,  on  the 
night  of  the  thirty-first  of  December, 
1799,  when  the  two  poets  met  to  celebrate 
the  sinking  sun  of  the  departing  century. 

Perhaps,  however,  the  most  interesting 
picture,  is  that  which  Goethe  has  painted 
of  himself  in  his  eighty-first  year ;  when, 
in  the  summer,  having  removed  for  a  time 
into  a  rural  region,  some  distance  from 
Weimar,  he  wrote  to  Eckerman :  “  I  en¬ 
joy  here  both  good  days  and  good  nights. 
Often,  before  dawn,  I  am  already  awake, 
and  lie  down  by  the  open  window  to  en- 
jov  the  splendor  of  the  three  planets 
wLich  arc  at  present  to  be  seen,  ana  to  re¬ 
fresh  myself  with  the  increasing  brilliancy 
of  the  morning  red.  I  pass  almost  the 
whole  day  in  the  open  air,  and  hold  spirit¬ 
ual  communion  with  the  tendrils  of  the 
vine,  which  sav  good  things  to  me,  and 
of  which  I  could  tell  you  wonders.  I  also 


write  poems  again,  which  are  not  bad; 
and  if  it  were  permitted  me,  I  should  like 
always  to  remain  in  this  situation.”  Many 
of  the  conversations  and  situations  in  the 
poet’s  biography  have  a  relation  to  tlie 
sun ;  and  in  some  of  the  most  striking  of 
the  latter,  the  figure  of  this  worshiper  of 
light  and  the  glorious  orb,  appear  m  ap¬ 
propriate  juxtaposition  and  companion¬ 
ship.  On  the  morning  of  his  death,  just 
as  ne  h.ad  finished  his  last  labor — the  com¬ 
mentary  on  the  zoological  dispute  between 
Cuvier  and  Gregory  St.  Hilaire,  he  was 
seated  at  his  study-window,  rejoicing  in 
the  renewal  of  spring,  already  animating 
the  barren  earth  with  leaf,  and  flower,  and 
song,  and  anticipating  a  renewal  of  life 
with  the  renewed  vitmity  of  the  year.  He 
was  gazing  at  the  rising  orb,  when  sud¬ 
denly  the  shadow  touched  him ;  he  fell 
senseless  on  the  sofa  at  the  casement  over¬ 
looking  the  hedges  of  rose-trees,  which 
M'ere  trained  around  its  sides,  his  grand¬ 
child  watching  and  ministering  to  him 
while  life  remained.  For  a  time  visions 
passed  before  him,  as  his  fragmentarj’ 
murmurs  indicated ;  then  the  pulse  began 
to  ebb,  the  breath  grew  faint ;  he  instinct¬ 
ively  arranged  himself  on  the  couch,  so  as 
to  front  the  rising  sun  ;  as  the  shadows  of 
death  gathered,  he  was  heard  to  murmur, 
“  More  light,  more  light !”  and  in  this 
prayer,  so  cognate  with  his  genius,  passed 
away,  like  Frederic  the  Great,  and  other 
eagle-souls  of  the  earth,  gazing  on  the 
sun. 


From  the  New  Monthljr  Mtfatine. 

THE  REIGN  OF  TERROR.* 


It  has  been  said  of  the  French,  by  one  who 
was  no  flatterer  of  people  or  parties,  that 
they  partake  of  the  character  of  the  monkey 
;md  the  tiger ;  and  the  scene  enacted  at  the 
Assembly  on  the  seventh  of  July,  and  im¬ 
mortalized  under  the  name  of  the  “  Rai¬ 
ser  Lamonrette,”  or  Ijamourette’s  kiss¬ 
ing  incident,  would  certmnly  vindicate  the 
cynical  aspersion.  Jjamourette,  Bishop  of 
Lyons,  rose  upon  that  occasion,  and,  with 
*  Concluded  from  page  188. 


a  mild  unctuous  voice,  declared  that  at  the 
moment  that  measures  were  being  pro¬ 
posed  to  save  the  country  the  best  thing 
to  do  would  be  to  cut  off  all  chances  of 
danger  by  the  root,  by  a  general  union  of 
parties — of  free  men  equally  opposeil  to 
leudalism  and  to  anarchy.  When  foreign 
countries  saw  France  united,  they  would 
hesitate,  and  France  would  be  saved. 

A  prey  to  an  indescribable  enthusiasm, 
in  the  extreme  pleasure  of  a  loophole  to 
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their  fears  having  suddenly  presented  itself, 
the  whole  Assembly  rose  np;  the  Left 
descended  towards  tne  Right,  the  Right 
stepped  forward  to  meet  the  Left.  .Jan- 
conrt  embraced  Merlin;  Dumas,  Basire; 
Albitte,  Ramond  ;  Gensonn^,  Calvat  ; 
Gentz,  Chabot ;  those  most  hostile  to  one 
.another  shook  hands  and  fraternized. 
Even  Pastoret  and  Condorcet,  who  that 
very  morning  had  exchanged  the  most 
acrimonious  epithets  in  their  respective 
journals,  fell  into  one  another’s  arms !  The 
King  himself  was  sent  for  to  participate  in 
the  universal  joy,  and  to  complete  the 
toiiching  scene.  Shouts  of  “  Vive  le  Roi” 
mingled  with  those  of  “  Vive  la  nation,”  and 
enthusiasm  was  at  its  culminating  point. 

Alas  !  the  illusion  was  but  of  brief 
duration.  The  factions  were  no  longer 
open  to  conciliation.  I’lie  leaders  of  the 
.Tacobins — Danton,  RolK‘spierre,  Collot 
d’llerbois,  and  others — designated  the 
“  Baiser  Lainourette”  as  the  kiss  of  Judas, 
and  the  whole  scene  became  a  matter  of 
ridicule.  An  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
Council-General  of  the  Department  to 
depose  the  Mayor,  Petion,  and  the  Pro- 
curenr,  Manuel,  sufficed  to  arouse  all  the 
most  virulent  passions  of  old.  This  deposi¬ 
tion  had  been  demanded  on  account  of  the 
part  taken  by  these  two  officials  in  the  in¬ 
vasion  of  the  Tuileries  on  the  twentieth  of 
June.  The  King  referred  the  question  to 
the  Assembly,  which  was  no  longer  in  the 
same  temper  as  it  had  been  in  the  morning, 
Avhen,  according  to  Ra>derer,  “  the  revolu¬ 
tion  had  been  consummated  by  the  Baiser 
Lamourette.”  New's  had  arrived  that  the 
Royalists  had  occupial  Jales  and  the 
chateau  of  Bannes.  ^e  cry  of  the  country 
in  danger  was  once  more  raised.  The 
ministers  gave  in  their  resignation.  The 
sans-culottes  appeared  at  the  bar,  many  of 
them  with  their  shovels  on  their  shoulders 
and  their  hods  on  their  backs.  Masuyer, 
the  Girondist,  (w’ho  was  condemned  to 
death  the  twen^-ninth  Ventose,  An.  II,,) 
denounced  the  Council  of  the  Justices  of 
Peace  as  a  “  tribunal  de  sang.”  On  the 
twelth  a  royal  message  confirmed  the 
suspension  of  the  Mayor  and  of  the  Pro- 
cureur.  Delfau,  Dalmas,  Daverhoult,  (a 
Belgian  colonel,  who,  disgusted  at  the 
violence  of  the  Mountain,  withdrew  from 
the  Assembly,  and  shot  himself  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  events  of  the  tenth  of 
August,)  and  a  few  other  Girondists,  sup¬ 
ported  tne  King,  but  the  Assembly  decreed 
the  suspension  to  be  removed. 


Tlie  next  day,  the  fourteenth,  the  festival 
of  the  “  Federation”  was  celebrated. 
Petion  appeared  in  triumph,  dragging,  as 
it  were,  Louis  XVI.  behind  his  car.  It 
was  the  last  in  which  royalty  appeared 
before  it  full  under  the  demagogue  axe. 
The  Marseillais  who  were  among  the 
Federals  had  sent  in  an  address,  which 
was  the  programme  for  the  tenth  of 
August.  “  A  hereditary  royalty,”  it  said, 
“consecrated  in  favor  of  a  peijured  race, 
is  a  privilege  subversive  of  liberty  and 
it  added,  “  let  the  executive  power  be 
named  and  deposed  by  the  people,  like  all 
the  other  functionaries.”  Martin  of  Mar¬ 
seilles  denounced  the  address  as  the  work 
of  a  faction,  but  in  vain.  The  King 
appeared  on  the  altar  of  the  country,  in 
the  words  of  Madame  de  Staiil,  like  a 
victim  voluntarily  presenting  himself  to 
the  sacrifice.  All  the  honors  of  the  day 
were  given  to  Petion — the  real  king  of  the 
moment.  “  Petion  or  death !”  was  shouted 
on  all  sides,  inscribed  on  the  banners,  or 
W’ritten  in  chalk  on  the  hats.  The  very 
same  day,  a  year  afterwards,  the  same 

fopulace  were  shouting :  “  Death  to 

'etion !”  So  much  for  mob  popularity. 
The  Jacobins,  aw^are  that  La  Fayette 
stood  in  the  way  of  their  designs,  sought 
to  bring  him  under  the  ban  of  public  ac¬ 
cusation.  The  arrival  of  Marshal  Luckner 
presented  them  with  the  wished-for  op¬ 
portunity.  It  was  eliminated  from  the 
Marshal  that  La  Fayette  had  wished  to 
march  the  army  to  I*aris,  to  the  assistance 
of  the  King  in  danger.  A  temporary  in¬ 
vasion  of  the  gardens  of  the  Tuileries  by 
the  insurgents,  whose  delight  it  was  to 
sing  to  the  Queen, 

“  Madame  Veto  avait  promis, 

De  faire  egorger  tout  Paris,” 

put  a  stop  to  the  proceedings  on  the  twen¬ 
ty-first  of  July,  but  they  were  resumed 
the  next  day,  and  continued  on  the  twen- 
ty-eighth,  by  which  time  a  letter  had  come 
from  La  Fayette,  denying  the  charge  in 
the  most  explicit  manner.  Marshal  Luck¬ 
ner  was  also  obliged  to  retract  his  state¬ 
ment. 

The  Assembly  had  declared  the  country 
in  danger  on  the  eleventh  of  July,  but  the 
decree  was  not  publicly  promulgated  till 
the  twenty-second  and  twenty-third,  on 
which  days  it  was  announced  by  the  omi¬ 
nous  discharge  of  guns  on  the  Pont-Neuf 
at  six  o’clock  in  the  morning.  Drums 
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were  beat,  processions  paraded  the  streets, 
and  temporary  amphitheaters,  decorated 
with  the  tricolor  flag  and  crowns  of  oak- 
leaves,  were  raised  to  enroll  volunteers. 
Robespierre  and  Dan  ton  declared  that 
before  troubling  themselves  with  repelling 
the  enem^  that  was  without,  “  the  traitor 
whose  existence  threatened  the  tranquillity 
of  France  must  be  punished.”  The  Fed- 
erals  from  the  departments  seconded  this 
revolutionary  programme,  and  openly  de¬ 
manded  the  deposition  of  the  King.  A 
central  council  of  Federals  was  constituted, 
which  soon  became  a  focus  of  insurrec¬ 
tion,  where  even  the  decrees  of  the  As¬ 
sembly  were  disregarded. 

On  the  twenty-sixth  of  July  a  popular 
banquet  was  organized  on  the  ruins  of  the 
Bastille,  in  the  Dopes  of  fomenting  an  in¬ 
surrection.  Santerre,  Lazouski,  Fournier 
the  American,  Vaugeois,  Westermann, 
Carra,  Guillaume,  and  other  chiefs  of  the 
insurrection,  were  assembled  at  the  public- 
house  called  the  Golden  Sun,  opposite  to 
the  Bastille.  A  project  of  attack  upon 
the  Tuileries  was  discussed,  but  M.mdat, 
commandant  of  the  National  Guard,  hav¬ 
ing  collected  some  six  or  seven  thousand 
men  for  the  defense  of  the  place,  Petion 
deemed  it  wise  to  announce  that  every 
precaution  had  been  taken,  and  the  insur¬ 
gents  had  better  disperse,  which  they  did, 
after  dancing  a  fe^w  civic  dances  and  sing¬ 
ing  as  many  revolutionary  songs.  The 

?lot  failed,  but  it  left  a  new  sore  ^hind  it. 

'he  Assembly  decreed  the  next  day  the 
establishment  of  a  council  of  surveillance 
to  assist  the  Municipality,  which,  estab¬ 
lished  after  the  tenth  of  August,  filled  the 
prisons  with  pretended  suspicious  persons, 
and  had  them  massacred  on  the  second  of 
September.  “  Demagogy,”  says  M.  Mor¬ 
timer  Temaux,  “  invariably  proceeds  after 
one  fashion ;  it  begins  by  lying  and  calum¬ 
niating,  and  it  ends  by  imprisonments  and 
assassinations.” 

Petion  and  Manuel  had  been  for  a  long 
time  past  busy  organizing  the  tumultuous 
and  msordered  Sections  of  Paris.  A  cen¬ 
tral  office  of  correspondence  was  establish¬ 
ed  on  the  seventeenth  of  July  by  a  muni¬ 
cipal  decree  for  the  Forty-eight  Sections. 
It  held  its  meetings  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville. 
Forty-eight  deputies  had  to  attend  every 
day  to  communicate  what  had  passed  in 
their  Sections,  and  to  hear  what  had  been 
adopted  by  the  others.  Thirty-two  Sec¬ 
tions  responded  at  once  to  the  municipal 
appeal.  Others  only  joined  later.  Thus 


a  new  power,  without  rules,  responsibility, 
or  guarantee,  was  established  in  the  city, 
and  that  without  the  concurrence  of  the 
Assembly  or  of  the  Executive.  Worse 
than  all,  they  arrogated  to  themselves  the 
right  of  speaking  in  the  name  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Pans.  Thanks  to  the  establishment 
of  this  central  office,  the  revolutionary 
movement  was  generalized.  If  an  insur¬ 
rectionary  movement  manifested  itself  in 
one  section,  it  was  as  quickly  adopted 
and  often  amplified  by  the  remainder. 
The  Section  of  the  Lombards,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  advocated  the  formation  of  a  camp  at 
Paris,  and  not  only  was  the  question  of 
the  forfeiture  of  the  crown  discussed,  but 
Robespierre  took  the  lead  in  his  club  or 
section  of  the  Rue  Saint-llonore,  in  debat¬ 
ing  what  kind  of  government  should  suc- 
ce^  that  of  the  King. 

We  shall  see  as  we  proceed  that  a  most 
remarkable  retributive  justice  awaited 
the  greater  number  of  the  originators  and 
actors  in  the  revolution  of  1792.  The 
fate  of  most  of  the  commissaries  of  Sec¬ 
tions,  who,  next  after  the  club  of  Jacobins, 
played  the  most  important  part  in  instigat¬ 
ing  insurrection  and  murder,  was  peculiar¬ 
ly  remarkable  in  this  point  of  view — one 
which  we  have  not  seen  eliminated  before. 
There  were,  it  must  be  kept  in  mind,  only 
three  commissaries  to  each  Section.  Few 
but  were  arrested  at  one  time  or  other  by 
the  terrible  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  at 
the  head  of  which  was  the  secret  yet  pow¬ 
erful  conspirator  Robespierre,  and  to  which 
the  Convention  had  delegated  its  sover¬ 
eign  powers.  Deltroit,  commissary  for 
the  Section  of  the  Louvre,  was  guillotined 
in  company  with  Robespierre  himself  un¬ 
der  the  number  2665.  Dervieux,  an  ad¬ 
vocate  and  commissary  for  the  Section  of 
the  “  Postes,”  perished  the  same '  day  as 
No.  2697.  Hebert,  journalist,  was  guillo¬ 
tined  as  No.  505,  when  thirty -five  years  of 
age.  L’Huillier,  a  solicitor,  committed 
suicide  at  Sainte-Pelagie.  He  was  one  of 
the  three  representatives  of  the  terrible 
Section  of  Mauconseil.  Jerome,  Section 
Arcis,  suffered  as  an  accomplice  of  Robes¬ 
pierre.  Faro,  an  artist,  Swtion  Poisson- 
niere,  was  guillotined  as  No.  2673,  at 
thirty-one  years  of  age  ;  and  Pelletier, 
wine-merchant  of  the  same  Section,  met 
the  same  fate,  as  No.  2671.  Individuals 
were,  indeed,  only  known  as  numbers  on 
the  scaffold.  Bernard,  a  married  priest  of 
Sainte-Marguerite,  Section  Montreuil,  was 
decapitated  as  No.  2645  ;  Turlot,  of  the 
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same  Section,  m  No.  2738.  This  is  the 
second  instance  of  two  commissaries  out 
of  three  having  perished  on  that  scaffold 
^which  they  so  materially  assisted  in  raising. 
Simon,  shoemaker,  of  the  Section  Theatre 
Fran9ai8,  jailer  and  preceptor  to  Ix>uis 
XVH.,  was  guillotin^  luider  No.  2660. 
Gobeau,  Solicitor,  Section  Croix  Rouge, 
])eri8he(i  as  No.  2648;  Rigaut,  artist.  Sec¬ 
tion  Sainte-Gcnevieve,  as  No.  2667.  Mer- 
cier,  bookseller,  Section  of  the  Gobelins, 
was  guillotined  as  No.  2676.  Thus,  of 
eighty-two  persons  who  figured  at  the 
Hotel  de  Ville  on  the  nights  of  the 
ninth  and  tenth  of  August  as  commis¬ 
saries  of  Sections,  eleven  perished  on 
the  scafiuld,  and  three  others  came  to  an 
untimely  end. 

The  arrival  of  the  battalion  of  Mar¬ 
seillais  at  Charenton  on  the  twenty-ninth 
of  July  had  a  marked  influence  upon  the 
progress  of  events.  M.  Temaux  describes 
these  so-called  Marseillais  as  des  bandits 
feinerites,”  expedited  by  the  revolutionary 
societies  of  the  South  to  overthrow  the 
constitution,  and  plunge  France  into  anar 
chy  and  disorder.  Even  ultra-revolution¬ 
ary  historians,  as  M.  Louis  Blanc,  calls 
them  “  intrepid  adventurers,”  and  M. 
Michelet  speaks  of  some  as  “  fait  au 
sang,”  “  tres  endurcis,”  “  rudes  homines 
des  peuple,”  “  sans  peur  ni  pitie  ;”  and  of 
others  as  young  people  “dans  leur  pre¬ 
mier  acc^s  de  fureur  et  de  fanaticisme,” 
“  vouees  au  vertige,  telles  qu’on  ne’en  voit 
guere  de  pareilles  que  sous  ce  violent  cli- 
mat.”  The  national  hymn  called  “La 
Marseillaise”  had  nothing  to  do  with  these 
banditti ;  it  w'as  improvised  at  Strasburg 
by  liouget  de  Lisle,  and  was  first  chanted 
at  the  house  of  the  Mayor  Dietrich,  who 
was  afterward  executed  upon  the  declara¬ 
tion  of  two  apostate  priests,  Philibert 
Siinond  and  Euloge  Schneider,  both  of 
whom  soon  followed  their  victim  to  the 
scaffold. 

Two  young  Marseillais,  Rebeoqui  and 
Barbaroux,  who  had  been  some  time  in 
Paris,  went  forth  to  meet  the  battalion 
accompanied  by  Fournier,  the  American. 
Rebecqui  drowned  himself  in  the  port  of 
Marseilles  to  escape  the  “  sbires”  of  the 
Committee  of  Public  Safety ;  Barbaroux 
was  guillotined  at  Bordeaux,  after  being 
taken  out  of  a  ditch  where  he  lay  wound¬ 
ed  in  an  attempt  to  shoot  himself.  A  plan 
was  concocted,  the  details  of  which  are 
given  by  M.  Temaux  from  the  Mhnoirea 
de  Barbaroux^  to  invade  the  Tuileries  the 


next  day ;  but  it  failed  on  the  thirtieth  as 
it  had  failed  on  the  twenty-sixth,  from  the 
auxiliaries  not  coming  to  their  posts.  The 
Marseillais,  about  five  hundred  and  sixteen 
in  number,  were  only  received  by  two 
hundred  Federals,  and  some  couple  of 
dozen  Parisians  with  pikes  and  cutlasses. 
They  were,  however,  further  welcomed  by 
a  group  of  Jacobins  on  the  ruins  of  the 
Bastille,  and  afterward  refreshed  at  a 
cabaret  in  the  Champs  Elysees.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  some  grenadiers  of  the  battalion 
of  National  Guard,  Filles  Saint-Thomas, 
were  dining  at  a  traiteur’s  close  by,  and  a 
quarrel  ensued,  in  which  several  were 
grievously  wounded  and  one  killed.  Thus 
did  the  Marseillais  inaugurate  their  first 
day  in  Paris !  The  matter  was  brought 
before  the  Assembly,  but  as  usual  denied 
and  scouted  by  the  Mountain. 

On  the  second  of  August  the  Marseil¬ 
lais  presented  themselves  before  the  As¬ 
sembly  to  notify  their  arrival  in  an  official 
manner,  and  to  demand  vengeance  against 
their  adversaries.  At  the  same  tumultn- 
ous  assembly  a  crowd  of  men  and  women 
invaded  the  bar,  declaring  that  one  hund¬ 
red  and  seventy  Federals  had  been  poi¬ 
soned  at  Soissons,and  seven  hundred  sent 
to  the  hospitals.  The  act,  they  averred, 
had  been  committed  by  the  “aristocrats,” 
and  they  added :  “  If  we  had  only  exter¬ 
minated  them  to  the  very  last  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  revolution,  it  would 
have  been  now  completed,  and  the  coun¬ 
try  would  not  be  in  danger  1”  Next  day 
it  was  ascertained  that  not  one  Federal 
had  been  poisoned,  and  that  the  rumor 
had  originated  from  some  broken  glass 
having  become  accidentally  mixed  with 
the  bread. 

Every  thing,  indeed,  was  now  trouble, 
anarchy,  and  confusion  in  the  Assembly, 
in  Paris,  and  all  over  France.  Serious 
disorders  manifested  themselves  in  every 
direction.  It  was  under  such  circum¬ 
stances  that  appeared  the  manifesto  of  the 
Duke  of  Brunswick-Luneburg,  declaring 
it  to  be  the  intention  of  the  Emperor  of 
Austria  and  of  the  King  of  I’russia  to 
vindicate  the  rights  of  royalty  in  France, 
to  reestablish  order,  and,  if  opposed,  to 
punish  summarily  the  guilty.  M.  Temaux 
denounces  the  manifesto  as  a  “  signal 
monument  of  folly.”  It  certainly  was  not 
wise,  for  the  Austrians  and  Prussians  not 
having  been  able  to  carry  out  their  pro¬ 
gramme,  their  intervention  materially  af- 
I  fected  the  safety  of  the  King  and  (jueen. 
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Bnt  had  Providence  ord.ained  otherwise, 
and  they  had  succeeded,  the  lives  of  the 
Kinp  and  Queen  would  have  been  saved, 
royalty  and  constitutionalism  reestab¬ 
lished  on  a  sound  basis,  anarchy  and  re¬ 
bellion  nut  down,  and  myriads  of  lives  af¬ 
terward  sacrificed  on  the  field  of  battle 
and  the  scaffold  hare  been  spared.  It  was 
not,  therefore,  in  its  intentions,  at  all 
events,  so  bad  as  French  historians — even 
to  M.  Temaux — unite  to  represent  it  to 
have  l*een. 

The  King  addressed  the  Assembly,  de¬ 
claring  that  he  remained  faithful  to  the 
constitution,  that  he  would  not  receive  | 
the  law  from  foreigners,  and  that  he 
would  maintain  with  his  last  breath  the 
national  independence.  He  even  implored 
the  love  of  his  i>eople,  but  the  Mountain 
had  no  sympathy.  Petion  appeared  at 
the  head  of  a  deputation  from  the  central 
committee  of  the  Sections,  demanding 
“  the  dismissal  of  the  chief  of  the  execu¬ 
tive  power.”  The  address  was  referred  to 
an  extraordinary  commission,  and  the  As¬ 
sembly  now  first  began  to  be  seriously 
damaged  in  the  opinion  of  the  insurgents. 
This  feeling  of  exasfieration  was  further 
increased  by  tbeir  dismissing  the  celebrat¬ 
ed  decree  Mauconseil,  (one  of  the  Sections 
of  Paris,)  which  declared  Louis  XVI.  to 
be  no  longer  King  of  the  French.  It  is 
another  remarkable  instance  of  retributive 
justice  that  the  only  two  persons  who 
signed  this  decree — ficchenard,  president, 
and  Bergot,  secretary — perished  afterward 
on  the  scaffold,  one  as  No.  2737,  the  other 
as  No.  2695. 

On  the  fourth  of  August  the  Section  of 
(iravilliers  declared  to  the  Assembly  that 
if  it  would  not  save  the  country,  they 
would  have  to  take  upon  themselves  that 
onerous  duty!  But  on  the  fifth  some 
slight  sign^s  of  reaction  manifested  them¬ 
selves.  The  Section  of  the  Bibliotheque 
declared  to  the  Assembly  that  they  took 
no  part  in  the  unconstitutional  decree  of 
the  Section  Mauconseil  and  the  Section 
of  the  Arsenal,  led  by  the  celebrated 
diemist  Lavoisier,  denounced  the  docu¬ 
ment  as  a  ridiculous  and  absurd  manifesto, 
representing  the  folly  of  a  handful  of  an¬ 
archists  as  the  language  of  a  whole  popu¬ 
lation.  The  courage  of  the  Girondists 
was  so  enhanced  by  this  action  of  two  of 
the  Sections,  that  they  actually  declined 
to  permit  the  delegates  of  the  Sections 
who  approved  of  the  Mauconseil  decree  | 
and  their  friends  to  defile  before  them,  and  ' 


resolved  upo'n  admitting  only  twenty  de¬ 
puties.  They  then  separated,  says  M. 
Ternaux,  proud  of  this  signal  act  of  inde¬ 
pendence,  and  believing  that  they  had* 
saved  the  country ! 

Among  the  various  propositions  which 
emanated  from  those  fertile  hotlx'ds  of 
sedition,  the  Sections,  was  one  from  that 
of  the  Gobelins,  that  the  Swiss  (luard 
should  be  dismissed  from  the  Tuile- 
ries,  and  a  camp  formed  there  instead. 
The  municipality  expressed  itself  in  favor 
of  a  certain  number  of  citizens  belonging 
to  different  battalions  of  the  National 
(ruard  taking  their  turn  of  service  at  the 
palace.  The  Sections  demanded  a  new 
staff,  that  no  orders  should  lie  obeyed  save 
such  as  came  from  the  civil  authority,  that 
the  field-pieces  belonging  to  the  sixty 
battalions  should  be  distributeil  among 
the  Sections,  and  that  select  companies 
should  be  suppressed  as  being  contrary  to 
equality.  Some  of  the  grenadiers  had 
even  set  an  example  to  the  same  effect  by 
disembarrassing  themselves  of  their  epau¬ 
lets  and  shakos,  and  hoisting  the  re<l  cup. 
One  of  the  most  riolent  of  these  fanatics, 
Marino,  was  a  victim  of  the  sanguinary 
drama  knowm  as  that  of  the  “chemises 
rouges,”  iKHaiuso  its  victims  were  le<l  to 
the  scaffold  in  a  dress  which  had  previously 
been  reserved  for  parricides  and  regicides. 

The  permanence  of  the  iSections,  finally 
conceded  in  a  moment  of  w’cakness  by  the 
Assembly,  contributed  materially  to  exalt 
the  fever  of  agitation  w’hich  had  taken 
possession  of  the  populace  of  Paris.  This 
j)ennanenoe  became  the  signal  for  the  most 
frightful  anarchy.  Decrees  supposed  to 
represent  the  opinion  of  the  people  were 
thus  passed  at  any  hour  of  day  or  night, 
when  perhaps  only  two  or  three  conspira¬ 
tors  were  present,  who  improvised  a 
president  and  a  secretary,  or  registrar, 
among  themselves.  When  the  Jacobins 
wanted  a  vote  from  a  Section,  in  order, 
according  to  the  expression  of  the  day 
“  la  mettre  au  pas,”  they  dispatched 
emissaries,  men  without  a  home,  even 
w’omen  and  children,  in  order  to  constitute 
a  majority.  “  The  plebiscites,”  M.  Ternaux 
says,  “  brought  to  the  bar  of  the  national 
representatives  in  the  name  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  Paris  were  onlv  vain  phantasma¬ 
goria,  prepared  by  skillful  and  audacious 
scene-snifters.” 

The  Assembly  having  had  the  courage 
to  reject  the  motion  for  the  accusation  of 
I^a  Fayette  by  a  majority  of  four  hundred 
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and  six  against  two  hundred  and  twenty 
four,  they  were  insulted  and  grossly  mal¬ 
treated  on  leaving  the  Chambers.  The 
next  day  Girardin  complained  of  having 
been  struck  by  insurgents  in  red  caps. 

“  Where  were  you  struck  ?”  ironically 
shouted  the  Mountain. 

“  Behind,”  replied  (4irardin  ;  “do  assas¬ 
sins  ever  strike  elsewhere?” 

The  proceedings  of  the  Assembly  were 
going  on  amidst  the  usual  interruptions, 
exclamations,  insults,  applause,  and  bowl¬ 
ings,  when  lioslerer  appeared  at  the  bar 
to  announce  that  the  insurrection  was 
ready,  and  that  the  Section  of  Quinze- 
Vingts  had  decided  that  it  should  com¬ 
mence  at  midnight  at  the  sound  of  the 
alarm-lwll  and  the  beating  of  drums,  if 
the  Assembly  liad  not  voted  the  downfall  < 
of  the  monarchy  before  that  time  ;  but  at 
the  same  time  ho  announo(‘d  that  precau¬ 
tions  had  been  taken,  and  reserves  had 
been  established  in  the  Place  du  Carrousel 
an«l  the  Place  Ixniis  XV.  Mandat  declared 
that  the  National  Guard  could  be  dej»end- 
ed  ujmn.  Potion  assured  the  meeting 
that  he  was  prepared  to  l>ear  the  responsi¬ 
bility  which  the  law  impf>sed  uj>on  him, 
and,  tints  falsely  reassured,  the  deputies 
withdrew  at  seven  in  the  evening,  leaving 
the  field  open  to  the  insurgents. 

Historians  have  generally  admitted  that 
the  events  of  the  tenth  of  August,  1 792, 
have  been  more  disfigured  by  misrepre¬ 
sentations  than  any  others  of  ancient  or 
modem  times.  It  has,  in  the  words  of 
Michelet,  been  buried  under  falsehotnls  as 
deep  as  many  alluvi.al  deposits.  We  have 
at  least  the  novelty  of  following  now  the 
details  accumulate  by  one  who  has  no 
regard  for  the  misrepresentations  of  the 
past,  and  who  fears  not  to  dissipate  the 
monstrous  exaggerations  of  the  day. 

The  general  in  command  of  the  National 
Guard  on  that  day  was  Mandat,  formerly 
a  c.aptain  of  the  French  Guard  ;  a  brave 
soldier,  .and  faithful  to  his  oath,  he  w’as 

K repared  to  defend  the  inviolability  of  the 
ouse  and  person  of  the  King  to  death. 
Unfortunately,  he  could  not  augment  the 
ordinary  service  without  the  authority  of 
the  Mayor  of  Paris,  and  it  w^as  with  the 
greatest  difficulty  that  the  arch-conspirator 
l*etion  was  induced  to  permit  any  increase 
in  the  forces  charged  with  insuring  the 
safety  of  the  approaches  to  the  palace. 
Tlie  troops  were  under  the  command  of 
Marshal  do  Boisseau,  but  he  had  only 
under  his  orders  nine  hundred  mounted 


gendarmerie  and  about  thirty  on  foot. 
There  were  no  regiments  of  the  line,  no 
cavalry,  or  artillery  in  Paris.  The  Swiss, 
about  nine  hundred  and  fifty  strong,  had 
their  own  officers.  Neither  gendarmerie 
nor  National  (4uard  could  lie  depended 
upon.  Petion  was  to  have  a  guard  of 
insurgents  jxisted  at  the  mayoralty  to 
prevent  his  going  out !  This  h.ad  been  an 
understood  thing  for  some  days  previously. 
But  having  ^one  first  to  the  ll6tel  de  Ville, 
he  was  detained  by  the  other  members  of 
the  Mnnicipalii^,  who  insisted  upon  his 
going  to  the  Tiiileries,  where  his  duty 
called  him.  Arrived  there.  Mandat  in¬ 
quired  abruptly  how  it  was  that  cartridges 
were  refused  to  the  National  Guard,  whilst 
thev  wore  freely  distribut€?d  to  the  Mar- 
!  seillais  ?  “  Because,”  replied  the  traitor, 
“  you  were  not  in  the  rule  when  you  asked 
for  them.” 

It  was  a  splendid  night,  and  its  calmness 
contrasted  strangely  with  the  febrile  agita¬ 
tion  of  the  populace.  The  Uue  du  Fau¬ 
bourg  Saint-Antoine  was  illuniinated  from 
one  en<l  to  the  other.  The  Section  of 
I  (ininze-Vingt  which  delilierated  in  that 
I  street  had  hoped  to  gather  the  other 
Sections  around  it,  but  finding  by  eleven 
o’clock  that  this  did  not  answer,  it  entered 
into  communic.ation  with  the  central  com¬ 
mittee  at  the  H6tel  de  Ville.  At  midnight, 

^  the  alarm-liells  of  the  churches  v’ithin  the 
I  influence  of  the  Sections,  Gravilliers  Lom¬ 
bards,  and  Mauconseil,  began  to  ring,  and 
the  drums  to  beat.  1116  “  g^nerale”  for 
the  insurgents,  the  “  rappel”  for  legal  re¬ 
sistance.  Some  battalions  of  troops  took 
their  way  to  the  Tuileries,  some  to  the 
Hitel  de  Ville,  others  remained  in  their 
quarters.  There  was  no  order  or  discipline, 
no  head  to  direct. 

The  Sections  had  assembled  at  the 
IIAtel  de  Ville  at  two  in  the  morning. 
Iluguenin,  president  of  Quinze - Vingts, 
was  called  to  the  chair ;  Tallien  was  ap¬ 
pointed  secretary ;  Robespierre,  Fabre 
d’Eglantine,  and  Billaud  -  Varennes  did 
not  make  their  appearance  until  the 
ensuing  day.  Danton,  who,  after  the 
victory,  appeared  at  the  head  of  a  battalion 
of  Marseillais  with  a  great  sword,  as  if  he 
had  been  the  hero  of  the  day,  went  to  bed. 
Camille  Desmoulins  followed  his  example. 
Marat  hid  himself  in  a  cellar,  which  had 
before  answered  the  purposes  of  a  place  of 
refuge. 

Mand.at  had  posted  National  Guards  at 
the  bridges, ^to  prevent  the  insurgents  of 
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the  two  sides  reinforcing  one  another. 
The  Pont-Neuf  was  intrusted  to  the  battal¬ 
ion  of  Henry  IV.,  commanded  by  Robert. 
One  or  two  strange-looking  insurgents 
^peared  at  midnight  to  lire  the  cannons. 
They  were  at  once  arrested.  Soon  after¬ 
ward,  however,  three  municipal  officers, 
with  their  scarfs,  Osselin,  Hu,  and  Bau- 
douin,  came  with  orders  siraed  by  Cousin, 
President  of  the  Council-General,  to  give 
up  the  guns  and  the  prisoners.  Osselin, 
a  lawyer,  was  executed  on  the  twenty- 
eighth  June,  1794  ;  Hu,  a  grocer,  was  im¬ 
prisoned  ;  Baudouin  had  the  good  sense 
to  withdraw  from  interference  in  political 
matters,  and  thus  probably  saved  himself 
from  a  just  retribution. 

The  Assembly  had  met  at  eleven  o’clock 
at  night  under  the  presidency  of  Pastoret, 
to  receive  deputations  from  the  Sections 
and  from  the  Municipality.  Petion,  dis¬ 
liking  his  situation  at  the  Tuileries,  had 
urged  his  friends  to  claim  him,  and  the 
word  had  gone  abroad  that  “  the  life  of 
the  Mayor  was  in  danger.”  Even  the 
Municipality  interfered  in  his  favor,  and 
demanded  that  the  Assembly  should,  to 
deliver  him  from  his  enemies,  summons 
him  to  their  bar.  Petion  himself  was  all 
the  time  quietly  promenading  in  the  gar¬ 
dens  of  the  Tuileries.  He  had  reentered 
the  palace  when  the  message  came  sum¬ 
moning  him  to  the  Assembly,  to  his  great 
delight.  He  declared  in  his  Memoirs^ 
that  had  he  remained  in  the  Tuileries  he 
would  have  been  assassinated.  Such  an 
idea  must  have  originated  only  in  conscious 
guilt.  Yet  it  was  inscribed  on  one  of  the 
flags  that  floated  from  the  dome  of  the 
palace  after  the  victory,  “  Here  the  3Iayor 
of  Paris  was  about  to  be  assassinated  on 
the  night  of  the  ninth  to  the  tenth.” 

The  royal  family  were,  in  the  mean 
time,  a  prey  to  the  most  frightful  anxiety 
at  the  Tuileries.  All  etiquette  had  been 
dispensed  with,  and  they  had  assembled 
in  the  council-chamber  waiting  for  news, 
the  Queen  and  Madame  Elisabeth  seated 
upon  stools.  At  four  in  the  morning 
3ladame  Elisabeth  o]>ened  a  shutter,  and 
exclaimed :  **  Sister,  come  and  see  the 
break  of  day  !”  3farie  Antoinette  took  a 
seat  at  the  window  to  contemplate  the 
sun  rising  the  last  time  on  royalty ;  by  a 
sad  occurrence,  the  sky,  too,  was  of  a 
blood-red  color. 

Mandat,  leaving  the  Tuileries  in  charge 
of  La  Cbesnaye,  second  in  command, 


started  for  the  Hotel  de  Ville  a  little  after 
five  in  the  morning.  Arrived  there,  he 
presented  himself  before  the  Council- 
General,  presided  over  by  Cousin,  and 
there  he  was  at  once  accused,  by  assum¬ 
ing  a  defensive  attitude,  of  being  the 
cause  of  the  existing  agitation  I  He  was 
then  forcibly  conducted  into  the  presence 
of  Huguenin  and  his  fellow-conspirators. 
Here  he  was  summoned  to  order  his  forces 
to  retire,  which  he  refusing  to  do,  Santerre 
was  appointed  provision^  commander-in¬ 
chief  in  his  place.  It  was  then  proposed 
to  imprison  the  General,  and  the  Munici¬ 
pality  having  objected,  the  commissaries 
of  the  Sections  declared  for  the  first  time 
openly  that  the  sovereignty  lay  with  “  the 
people,”  and  that  it  recogniaed  no  other 
power.  Huguenin,  being  President  of 
the  Sections,  thus  arrogat^  to  himself,  in 
fact,  the  sovereign  power.  The  Council- 
General,  the  Commune,  the  3Iunicipality, 
the  justices  of  peace,  the  police.  Assembly, 
National  Guard,  army,  and  the  King, 
were  reduced  by  the  fiat  of  a  handful  of 
conspirators,  seated  in  the  HOtel  de  Ville 
as  the  representatives  of  the  Sections  of 
I’aris,  to  nonentity  !  The  3Iunicipality, 
on  discovering  at  length  the  absurd  posi¬ 
tion  in  which  they  had  placed  themselves, 
protested,  but  it  was  too  late.  The 
usurpers  did  not  even  condescend  to  notice 
their  recriminations.  Happy  w'ould  it 
have  been  for  the  country  if  the  Assembly 
had  done  the  same  toward  the  conspira¬ 
tors.  Mandat  was  ordered  to  be  removed 
to  the  prison  of  the  “Abbaye,”  for  his 
greater  security.  The  miserable  wretches 
who  acted  as  assassins  to  the  commis¬ 
saries  took  the  last  portion  of  the  order  to 
the  letter.  They  dragged  the  unfortunate 
General  down  the  great  staircase  that  led 
on  to  the  Place  de  la  Greve,  and,  just  as 
they  were  reaching  the  last  steps,  they 
fired  a  pistol  right  into  his  head.  Tlie 
shouts  of  the  assasins  reached  the  room  in 
which  the  commissaries  sat ;  they  did  not 
even  deign  to  notice  them. 

The  commandant-in-chief  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Guard  slain,  the  next  thing  the 
chiefs  of  the  insurrection  did  was  to  send 
the  promised  guard  to  the  traitor  Petion, 
in  order  that  he  might  find  an  excuse  for 
not  doing  his  duty.  He  cumulated,  31. 
Ternaux  remarks,  the  parts  of  Judas  and 
of  Pontius  Pilate.  He  went  to  the  Tuile¬ 
ries  in  the  evening  to  give  the  kiss  of 
>  peace  to  Louis  XVl. ;  the  next  morning 
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he  declared  his  incapability  to  preser^'e  I 
order,  and  washed  his  hands  of  the  conse¬ 
quences.  j 

Reinforcements  of  Swiss  Guards  had  j 
arrived  on  the  morning  of  the  eighth,  { 
under  the  command  of  Lieutenant-Cmonel  I 
do  Maillardoz.  They  thus  numbered  now  j 
altogether  nine  hundred  and  lifty,  but  they  | 
had  only  thirty  cartridges  each.  Louis  J 
XVI.  was  induced  to  make  his  appear- ' 
ance  on  the  morning  of  the  iusur-  [ 
rection  on  the  balcony  which  over- 1 
looks  the  Carrousel,  and  he  was  wel¬ 
comed  with  shouts  of  “  Vive  le  Roi  I”  : 
Descending  thence,  he  visited  the  posts  of 
the  N.ational  Guards,  whence  he  proceeded  : 
iuto  the  garden  at  the  very  moment  that 
a  battalion  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Marceau  j 
was  defiling  past,  and  who  grossly  insulted  ! 
him.  The  King  returned  from  his  excur-  j 
sion  more  prostrated  than  ever.  The 
Queen  said  to  Madame  Campan  on  his  | 
return  :  “  All  is  lost ;  this  review  has  done 
more  harm  than  good.”  j 

The  insurgents  had  by  this  time  begun  j 
to  accumulate,  not  only  in  the  gardens  of 
the  Tuileries,  but  also  on  the  Place  du  Car-  j 
rousel.  The  municipal  and  departmental  | 
authorities  decided  in  council  that  they  | 
should  not  be  attacked,  but  that  the  palace  | 
should  be  defended  to  the  last  extremity.  ] 
Rut  when  the  necessary  instructions  were 
given  to  the  National  Guard  they  were 
received  with  murmurs.  The  insurgents 
w’ere  also  harangued,  but  in  vain.  Rcederer 
recommended  the  King  to  seek  refuge  in 
the  bosom  of  the  Assembly.  The  muni¬ 
cipal  officers  seconded  the  recommenda¬ 
tion,  and  the  royal  family  yielded  after 
some  ojiposition,  more  especially  on  the 
part  of  Marie  Antoinette.  At  half-past 
eight  they  started  by  the  gardens  of  the 
Tuileries,  flanked  by  the  Swiss  on  one  side 
and  the  National  Guard  on  the  other. 
The  ministers,  Mesdames  de  Tourzel  and 
de  Lamballe,  and  a  few  others,  accom¬ 
panied  them. 

The  Assembly,  in  the  mean  time,  had 
been  informed  of  the  murder  of  Mandat, 
and  of  the  commissaries  of  Sections  hav¬ 
ing  usurped  the  sovereign  power.  Added 
to  this,  news  soon  came  that  the  insur- 

fents  had  carried  the  Corps  de  Garde  des 
'euillants  and  assassinated  the  prisoners ; 
among  whom  was  Suleau,  a  journalist 
well  known  for  his  royalist  opinions,  and 
who  was  slain  by  a  virago,  Theorigne 
de  Mericourt  by  name,  and  who  after- 
W’ard  perished  miserably  in  a  mad¬ 


house.  Tlie  heads  of  the  victims  were 
stuck  on  pikes  that  the  royal  family  might 
see  them  from  the  Terrace  des  Feuillants.* 
The  first  opposition  to  the  progress  of  the 
royal  fugitives  manifested  itself  at  the  foot 
of  the  terrace,  and  it  increased  as  the  pro¬ 
cession  preceded.  It  was  with  the  great¬ 
est  difficulty,  and  amidst  the  gravest  perils, 
that  they  ultimately  succeeded  in  reach¬ 
ing  the  seats  usually  occupied  by  the  min¬ 
isters. 

“  I  am  come  here,”  said  Louis  XVI., 
“  to  avoid  a  great  crime.  I  think  that  I 
can  not  be  in  a  place  of  greater  safety 
than  among  yourselves.” 

It  was  decided  that  for  security  the 
royal  family  should  be  placed  in  the 
room,  or  box,  (loge,)  called  that  of  the 
Logographe,  from  a  journal  of  that  name. 
It  was  only  twelve  feet  in  length  and  six 
in  hight,  and  was  situated  behind  the  pre¬ 
sident’s  chair.  They  remained  there  from 
ten  o’clock  on  the  morning  of  the  tenth  of 
August  until  three  on  the  morning  of  the 
eleventh,  when  they  were  remov^  to  the 
cells  of  the  Convent  des  Feuillants. 

When  it  was  known  that  the  King  had  left 
the  Tuileries,  and  taken  refuge  with  the 
Assembly,  the  National  Guard  began  to 
disband  in  the  court  facing  the  Carrousel. 
Some  went  home  to  their  families,  others 
joined  the  insurgents.  Santerre,  the  new 
commander-iii-chief,  declared  that  he  would 
direct  the  combat  from  the  Hotel  de  Ville. 
It  was  a  wise  precautionary  measure  on 
his  part,  at  all  events.  The  passage  of  the 
bridges  had  been  left  free  by  the  disor¬ 
ganization  of  the  plan  of  defense  prepared 
by  Mandat.  The  first  column  of  insur¬ 
gents  that  arrived  on  the  Carrousel  was 
commanded  by  Westermann  and  Lefranc. 
The  first  was  an  Alsatian,  and,  after  be¬ 
coming  a  general  of  brigade,  he  perished 
on  the  scaffold  as  No.  567,  on  the  fifth  of 
April,  1794.  Lefranc  was  a  very  extraor¬ 
dinary  character.  He  was  compromised 
in  the  conspiracy  of  Babceuf  in  1796,  and 
!  that  of  CeraccM  in  1 800.  Exiled  to  the 
Seychelles,  he  was  made  a  prisoner  of  by 
the  English,  and,  retummg  with  the 
Bourbons,  he  was  implicated  in  the  con¬ 
spiracy  called  that  of  the  “Epingle  Noire,” 
and  was  imprisoned  at  Mont  Saint-Michel, 
whence  he  was  set  free  at  the  age  of  sixty ; 
but  his  end  is  not  known. 

The  defection  of  the  National  Guard  in¬ 
duced  the  few  that  remained  to  defend 
the  palace  to  withdraw  from  the  first  lino 
of  defense  and  take  up  a  position  within 
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the  building  itself.  The  insurgents  pour-  j 
ed  into  the  court  and  fraternized  witn  the 
’artillerymen  who  had  remained  by  the 
side  of  their  guns,  and  who  now  turned 
them  against  the  palace.  Tfie  gendarmerie 
issued  forth  at  the  same  time  with  their 
hats  on  their  bayonets,  and  made  common 
cause  with  the  insurgents.  There  only 
remained  seven  hundred  and  fifty  Swiss 
and  about  one  hundred  National  Guards 
in  the  palace,  and  every  effort  w'as  made 
to  win  over  the  former,  more  especially 
by  Westermann,  who  harangued  them  in 
German.  The  Swiss,  on  their  side,  having 
no  longer  the  King’s  person  to  defend,  did 
not  wish  to  engage  in  an  impossible  con¬ 
flict  against  myriads  of  enemies.  They 
only  asked  to  be  relieved  from  their  duty, 
but  they  would  not  allow  themselves  to 
be  disarmed. 

In  the  midst  of  the  tumult  a  pistol  was 
fired.  As  is  usual  in  such  cases,  no  one 
knew  w'hence  it  proceeded.  Certain  it  is 
that  it  was  replied  to  by  the  Swiss  stand¬ 
ing  upon  the  grand  staircase  by  a  fusillade, 
which  obliged  the  insurgents  to  make  a 
ha.sty  retreat.  It  w’ould  certainly  seem 
from  this  that  the  insurgents  had  fired 
first ;  but  this  no  French  historian  will  ad¬ 
mit.  At  the  sound  of  this  firing  in  the 
hall  the  other  Swiss  rushed  to  the  win¬ 
dows  and  discharged  their  muskets.  The 
insurgents  dispersed  in  every  direction, 
and  some  never  stopped  till  they  reached 
the  most  distant  parts  of  the  city,  where 
they  declared  that  the  patriots  were  being 
assassinated  at  the  Tmleries.  Tlie  Swiss 
next  proceeded  to  clear  the  court,  w’hich 
they  did  with  the  greatest  ease  ;  but,  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  guns  which  the  artillerymen 
of  the  National  Guard  had  removed  to 
the  Carrousel,  they  reentered  the  palace. 

The  Assembly  had  in  the  mean  time 
named  two  deputations,  one  to  go  to  the 
Tuileries,  the  other  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville; 
but  the  mob  repelled  this  last  attempt  at 
conciliation,  and  they  had  to  make  the 
best  of  their  way  back  to  the  chambers. 
The  King  also  issued  an  order  for  the 
Swiss  to  evacuate  the  palace  and  retire  to 
their  barracks.  The  fusillade  had  lasted 
three  auarters  of  an  hour  when  D’Hervilly 
arrivea  with  the  King’s  mandate.  By 
that  time  the  insurgents  had  also  set  fire 
to  some  wooden  erections  which  fl.anked 
the  Tuileries  on  the  side  of  the  Carrousel. 
On  D’llervilly’s  arrival  the  dnims  beat 
the  assembly,  but  the  Swiss  did  not  like 
leaving  their  w'ounded.  The  Baron  de 


Viomesnil,  however,  was  bidding  them  to 
go  to  the  King’s  rescue,  when  l)oth  his 
legs  were  carried  off  by  a  cannon-ball. 
The  Swiss  then  decided  upon  withdraw¬ 
ing,  which  they  did  in  perfect  order  by 
the  garden.  When  the  fast  protectors  of 
the  palace  had  thus  withdrawn,  the  insur¬ 
gents,  approaching  step  by  step  and  meet¬ 
ing  W’ith  no  resistance,  stealthily  effected 
their  entrance !  “  Such,”  says  M.  Ter- 

naux,  “  is  the  real  truth  in  regard  to  the 
capture  of  the  Tuileries  on  tlie  tenth  of 
August,  1792.  Spite  of  the  tradition 
adopted  and  blindly  followed  for  now  nigh 
three  quarters  of  a  century,  history,  rely¬ 
ing  upon  the  most  authentic  documents 
and  upon  irrefragable  proofs,  will  for  the 
future  aflirm  that,  upon  that  day,  the  p.al- 
ace  of  royalty  was  not  carried  bv  force, 
but  was  abandoned  by  order  of  Louis 
XVI.”  The  number  of  the  victims  on 
the  part  of  the  insurgents  has  been  esti¬ 
mated  at  thousands.  M.  Temaux  shows 
by  incontestable  statistics  that  the  number 
of  killed  did  not  exceed  a  hundred,  and  of 
those  seriously  wounded  not  more  than 
sixty. 

The  defenders  of  the  palace  had  to  en¬ 
counter  far  more  serious  perils  in  travers¬ 
ing  the  gardens  than  in  defending  the 
piuace.  These  were  nearly  full  of  Nation¬ 
al  Guards,  who  fired  upon  them  at  the  end 
of  their  muzzles  from  behind  the  trees. 
The  Swiss  then  divided  into  two  columns : 
one  made  its  way  to  the  Assembly,  before 
which  M.  de  Salis  appeared  sword  in  hand. 
But  the  King  issued  orders  that  they  should 
lay  down  their  arms,  and  from  two  hun¬ 
dred  to  two  hundre<i  and  fifty  w’ere  con¬ 
signed  to  the  Church  des  Feuillants.  The 
other  column,  decimated  on  its  way,  only 
j  got  as  far  as  the  Ilace  I  cuis  XSi’’.,  sur¬ 
rounded  there  by  theN*':- mal  Guards,  and, 
sabered  by  the  gendarmerie  IL  cheval,  they 
fell  almost  to  a  man.  Most  of  those  who 
were  massacred  in  the  gardens  were  buried 
under  the  well-known  chestnut-tree,  whose 
precocity  has  obtained  for  it  the  name  of 
“  the  tree  of  the  tw’entieth  of  March.”  The 
“  Arbre  Bonapartiste,”  according  to  popu¬ 
lar  tradition,  is  indebted  for  its  vigorous 
vegetation  to  its  human  manure.  Half  an 
hour  after  the  evacuation  of  the  Tuileries, 
there  only  remained  of  that  fine  regiment 
of  Swiss  Guards  the  two  hundred  to  two 
hundred  and  fifty  shut  up  in  the  Church 
des  Feuillants.  A  recent  w'riter,  M.  Des- 
barrolles,  contemplating  Thorwaldsen’s 
commemorative  Lion  at  Lucerne,  says : 
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“  It  is  a  sad  list  to  read.  A  list  of  noble 
victims  crushed,  like  so  many  more,  under 
the  wheels  of  that  sanguinary  car  that  is 
called  progress !”  Some  persons  have  an 
extraordinary  idea  of  what  “progress” 
consists  in. 

A  few  of  the  Swiss  w’ho  had  not  heard 
the  drums  lx‘at  remained  in  the  palace. 
They  were  all  massacred,  but  they  sold 
their  lives  dearly.  The  wounded  were 
uniformly  put  to  death  in  the  same 
cruel  manner.  Even  the  surgeons  were 
slain  while  in  the  act  of  tending  the 
w’ounded.  The  porters  and  attendants, 
even  the  servants  in  the  kitchen,  were  put 
to  death  as  the  accomplices  of  their  mas¬ 
ter.  Those  who  had  been  most  oow’ardly 
in  the  assault  w'ere  the  most  vindictive 
after  the  fall.  Some  of  the  ladies  of  the 
court.  Dr.  Lemounier,  and  a  few  others, 
were  alone  spared.  As  to  the  small  num¬ 
ber  of  National  Guards,  and  others  w’ho 
had  aided  in  the  defense  of  the  place,  they 
had  escaped  by  the  gallery  of  the  Louvre 
and  the  adjacent  streets.  The  populace, 
satiated  for  a  moment  with  blood,  then 
turned  their  attention  to  the  furniture, 
which  Uiey  threw  out  of  the  windows, 
and  to  the  wine,  which  they  tapped  and 
consumed  in  Hoods. 

The  Assembly  had  obtained  a  kind  of 
intuitive  conviction  in  the  mean  time  that 
its  sovereignty  was  gone,  and  it  prepared 
to  humble  itself  before  the  insurrection. 
It  was  time,  for  a  deputation  from  the 
commissaries  of  Sections,  headed  by  Hu- 
guenin,  made  its  appearance  at  the  bar. 
The  “  people,”  they  said,  had  sent  them 
there  to  inform  them  that  they  could  have 
no  judjjc  save  the  French  “peoj»le,”  “your 
sovereign  and  ours,”  united  m  primary 
assemblies.  The  “i>eople”  were  always 
made  responsible  for  the  acts  of  a  few 
conspirators.  Tliey  demanded  the  recogni¬ 
tion  and  adoption  of  thoeventsof  what  they 
designated  “  a  memorable  day;”  and  they 
exacted  a  new  oath  from  the  humiliated 
representatives.  “  In  the  name  of  the  na¬ 
tion,  I  swear  to  maintain  liberty  and 
equality,  or  to  perish  at  my  post ;”  and 
they  obliged  them,  upon  the  motion  of 
one  Bazire,  to  admit  and  recognize  their 
existence  by  passing  a  resolution  to  the 
effect  that  “the  Assembly  provisionally 
confirms  the  actual  organization  of  the 
Municipality  of  I’aris.”  Other  insurgents 
presented  themselves  at  the  bar,  declaring 
tliat  the  Tuileries  were  on  fire,  and  that 
they  would  not  put  it  out  until  the  people’s 


vengeance  should  be  satisfied.  Tlie  As¬ 
sembly  replied  to  all  these  exigencies  and 
threats  by  calling  upon  the  French  “  peo¬ 
ple”  to  form  a  National  Convention.  The 
“  chief  of  this  executive  power  being  sus¬ 
pended  from  his  functions  until  the  deci¬ 
sion  of  the  said  National  Convention 
should  have  been  arrived  at.”  The  royal 
family  to  be  removed  to  the  Luxembourg, 
where  “  they  would  be  placed  under  the 
protection  of  the  citizens  and  of  the  law.” 
This  decree,  suspending  Louis  XVI.,  was 
countersigned  by  Dejoly,  his  minister  of 
justice. 

The  impotency  of  the  Assembly  to 
move  with  the  same  speed  as  the  insur¬ 
rectionary  torrent,  notwithstanding  all 
these  base  and  cowardly  concessions,  soon 
began  to  manifest  itself.  Crowds  were 
momentarily  rushing  to  the  bar  with  accu¬ 
sations  and  denunciations  of  individuals, 
sometimes  supported  by  letters  found  in 
the  Tuileries.  An  ominous  Committee  of 
Surveillance  w'as  accordingly  founded  to 
inquire  into  these  accusations.  The 
King’s  ministers,  who,  an  hour  or  two 
previously,  w'ere  to  continue  their  func¬ 
tions  provisionally,  were  dismissed  and 
placed  under  arrest.  The  “French  peo¬ 
ple,”  terrified  lest  a  mission  should  be  sent 
to  the  army  to  come  and  introduce  a  little 
real  order  into  their  proceedings,  sent  M. 
D’Abancourt,  minister  of  war,  to  the 

Erison  of  Orleans,  under  the  jireteuse  of 
is  having  instigated  the  conflict  at  the 
Tuileries  by  keeping  the  Swiss  Guard  in 
Paris. 

The  election  of  a  new  ministry  was  then 
proceeded  with.  Roland  was  elected 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  Claviere  of  Fi¬ 
nances,  Servan  of  W ar,  Danton  of  Justice, 
Monge  of  Marine,  and  Lebrun  of  Foreign 
Afl'airs.  There  were  only  two  hundred 
and  eighty-four  voters  present  out  of 
seven  hundred  and  forty -nine  representa¬ 
tives,  so  that  it  was  evident  the  greater 
number  had  already  deemed  it  at  once 
convenient  and  prudent  to  withdraw  from 
“  la  chose  publique”  to  the  bosom  of  their 
families.  Vergniaud  was  the  only  man 
who  dared  to  raise  his  voice  against  the 
tyranny  of  the  “  people”  of  Paris,  invoked 
by  every  individual  who  appeared  at  the 
bar  of  the  House,  and  this  most  when 
they  wanted  to  supersede  the  action  of 
the  newly-founded  National  Convention 
by  decreeing  the  downfall  of  the  mon¬ 
archy,  as  yet  only  ])rovi8ionally  suspended. 
Anarchy  reigned,  indeed,  triumphant 
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from  the  Hotel  de  Ville  to  the  Tuileries, 
and  from  the  ToilerieB  to  the  Assembly. 
Pillage  was  still  going  on  at  the  palace, 
and  now  and  then  a  musket-shot  was 
heard ;  it  w’as  some  private  act  of  revenge 
consummated  under  the  pretense  of  public 
good,  or  one  insurrectionary  bandit  dis¬ 
patching  another  in  order  to  secure  his  ill- 
gotten  booty.  It  was  in  vain  that  the 
Assembly  dispatched  commissaries  to  put 
a  stop  to  crime  and  assassination  ;  no  at¬ 
tention  was  paid  to  them,  any  more  than 
to  the  proclamations  of  the  Assembly 
itself. 

It  was  at  last  decided  to  establish  a 
camp  in  Paris,  and  to  place  guns  on  the 
hights  around  the  city.  The  very  first 
steps  taken  in  the  name  of  liberty  were 
more  repressive  than  any  thing  constitu¬ 
tional  royalty  had  ever  dared  to  dream  of. 
The  humiliated  Assembly  hastened  also 
to  reward  the  Marseillais  for  the  trouble 
they  had  given  themselves  in  overthrow¬ 
ing  the  constitution,  and  to  present  them 
wherewithal  to  remain  in  Paris  to  com- 
lete  their  labor  of  social  and  political 
estruction. 

It  is  not  a  little  curious  that  of  the  six 
last  ministers  of  Louis  XVI.,  D’Abaneourt 
alone  met  with  a  violent  death.  Of  the 
six  first  ministers  of  the  Republic,  two — 
Lebrun  and  Danton  —  perished  on  the 
scaffold;  two — Roland  and  Claviere — 
committed  suicide ;  and  only  two  survived 
and  served  the  Empire ;  ^rvan  died,  in 
1808,  a  general  of  division;  Monge  be¬ 
came  a  senator  and  Count  of  Peluse. 
The  justices  of  peace  who  had  dared  to  do 
their  duty  in  presence  of  the  insurrection 
were  at  once  dismissed.  The  most  cour¬ 
ageous  among  them  fell  victims  to  their 
sense  of  rectitude.  Lariviere  was  mas¬ 
sacred  at  Versailles  on  the  ninth  of  Sep¬ 
tember  ;  Buob  and  Bosmiillon  at  the 
Abbaye  on  the  second.  Fayel  perished 
on  the  scaffold  on  the  nineteenth  of  Decem¬ 
ber,  1793. 

The  Assembly  devoted  itself  the  same 
day  to  placing  upon  record  “  all  the  acts 
of  virtue  that  had  signalized  the  memor¬ 
able  day  of  the  tenth  of  August,”  in  order 
to  transmit  a  record  of  the  same  to  the 
departments.  If  they  had  collected  the 
materials  for  a  record  of  the  crimes  com¬ 
mitted  upon  that  occasion,  M.  Ternaux 
remarks,  the  secretaries  of  the  Assembly 
would  not  have  sufficed  for  the  task.  A 
wine-merchant 'had  saved  the  life  of  a 
Swiss,  and  brought  him  to  the  bar ;  some 
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conscientious  plunderers  had  brought  ef¬ 
fects  from  the  Tuileries  to  the  Assembly  ; 
but  on  the  other  hand,  says  the  same 
writer,  “how  many  scenes  of  murder, 
how  many  depredations  should  we  have 
to  relate  were  we  to  enter  into  the  details 
revealed  by  official  documents!”  It  is, 
however,  precisely  these  details  that  are 
wanted  in  order  to  possess  a  j)erfeot 
history  of  the  Revolution,  and  of  the 
Reign  of  Terror  that  followed  upon  it. 

The  commissaries  of  the  Sections,  for 
example,  had  ordered  the  removal  of 
the  Swiss  imprisoned  in  the  Church  des 
Feuillants.  A  first  detachment  of  from 
sixty  to  eighty  disarmed  soldiers  were 
marched  off  in  the  direction  of  the  Place 
de  la  Greve,  but  the  unfortunate  men 
were  massacred  without  pity  on  the  way. 
Another  batch  w’ere  taken  before  the  Sec¬ 
tion  du  Roule.  The  commandant,  Houdan, 
removed  them  thence  to  the  Caserne 
Verte,  but  the  insurgents  having  insisted 
upon  their  being  transferred  to  the  II6tel 
de  Ville,  they  were  also  all  massacred  on 
the  way. 

Such  were  among  the  murders  committed 
“  en  masse.”  Of  those  committed  upon 
individuals,  M.  Ternaux  relates  two  of  the 
most  important.  One  of  the  persons  who 
had  manifested  the  greatest  amount  of 
resolution  in  defending  the  persons  of  the 
royal  family  on  the  tenth  of  August  was 
Carle,  commandant  of  a  battalion  of  gen¬ 
darmerie.  He  had  taken  up  his  position 
at  the  door  of  the  box  of  the  Logographe, 
in  order  to  protect  them  to  the  last. 
Having,  however,  unluckily  been  seduced 
for  a  moment  from  his  post,  he  was  seized, 
dragged  out  of  the  Assembly,  and  mas¬ 
sacred.  The  unfortunate  Queen  w’as  in¬ 
formed  of  the  death  of  this  faithful 
servant  half  an  hour  afterward. 

M.  de  Clermont-Tonnerre,  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  members  of  the  As¬ 
sembly,  was  pointed  out  to  the  populace 
as  a  victim  when  quietly  walking  the 
street.  No  one  had  aiw  charge  to  make 
against  him ;  it  was  sufficient  that  he  was 
designated  as  an  aristocrat — a  friend  of 
the  King’s.  He  was  seized  and  dragged 
in  the  mud.  It  was  in  vain  that  he  asked 
to  be  led  before  the  Section  of  the  Croix 
Rouge ;  the  mob  would  not  hear  him,  and 
they  did  not  cease  to  revile  him  and  ill- 
treat  him,  till  death  relieved  him  from  his 
sufferings.  These  events  were  not  enume¬ 
rated  among  “  the  acts  of  virtue”  placed 
upon  record  by  the  secretaries  of  the 
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Assembly  as  signalizing  the  memorable 
tenth  of  August ! 

The  Assembly,  wearied  at  the  same 
time  at  receiving  the  number  of  objects 
saved  from  the  pillage  of  the  Tuileries 
that  were  being  momentarily  brought  to 
them,  passed  a  minute  to  the  effect  that 
they  should  be  all  conveyed  to  the  Muni¬ 
cipality,  who  would  diMK)8e  of  them  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  laws.  The  fire,  which  we 
have  l^fore  noticed  as  raging  in  a  wing  of 
the  palace,  was  also  all  this  time  continu¬ 
ing  Its  ravages.  The  stables,  the  hotel  of 
the  governor  of  the  chateau,  and  eighteen 
hundred  yards  of  buildings  of  different 
description  had  been  consumed.  The 
**  pompiers”  had  been  called  out,  but  the 
populace,  who  took  a  pleasure  in  seeing 
“  tne  palace  of  the  tyrant”  burnt  down, 
interfered  with  them,  and  even  fired  upon 
them.  A  deputation  was  sent  from  the 
Assembly,  but  with  no  better  results.  At 
length  one  Pallov,  a  patriot  architect,  was 
allowed  to  take  the  necessary  steps  toward 
arresting  the  progress  of  the  flames,  in 
which  ne  ultimately  succeeded.  This 
Palloy  afterward  raised  a  battalion  of 
workmen,  which  he  designated  as  that  of 
“  the  Republic,”  and  being  denounced,  he 
endeavored  to  rouse  them  to  opposition  by 
a  harangue,  since  printed  in  seventy-two 
pages  quarto,  in  which  he  said  the  insur¬ 
gents  were  “  les  sans-culottes,  la  crapule, 
et  la  ojinaille  de  Paris.”  Napoleon,  who 
was  present  at  the  invasion  of  the  Tuile¬ 
ries,  also  said  to  Las  Casas  at  St.  Helena, 


(Memorial,  August  3d,  1816,)  that  the 
palace  was  assailed  “par  la  plus  vile 
canaille” — by  the  lowest  of  the  low. 

The  last  act  of  the  Assembly  upon  that 
eventful  day  was  to  name  a  commission  of 
twelve  to  go  to  the  armies  to  explain  to 
them  the  nature  of  the  revolution  that  had 
taken  place,  and  to  rally  them  round  the 
cause  of  the  National  Assembly. 

This  accomplished,  and  a  certain  amount 
of  calm  having  been  brought  about  by 
the  utter  exhaustion  of  some  and  the 
stupor  of  others,  and  the  distribution  of 
of  vast  quantities  of  ammunition  among 
the  National  Guard  charged  to  preserve 
order,  the  royal  family  were  enabled  to 
obtain  a  few  moments’  repose,  the  first 
that  they  had  enjoyed  for  forty-eight 
hours.  They  were  removed  from  the  Iwx 
of  the  Logographe  into  four  cells  of  the 
old  Convent  des  Fcuillants,  and  a  little 
furniture  and  a  modest  repast  were 
brought  to  them  there.  These  cells  had 
not  been  tenanted  for  more  than  two 
years,  the  tile  floors  were  broken  up,  the 
plastered  walls  were  flaking  off  with  damp, 
and  the  windows  looked  out  upon  a  court¬ 
yard  gorged  with  insurgents  drunk  with 
wine  and  blood,  who  were  uttering  the 
most  fearful  imprecations  and  horrible 
threats  at  every  moment.  Such  was  the 
first  asylum  to  which  the  unfortunate 
family  were  consigned  after  the  shipwreck 
of  royalty.  The  Queen  had  spoken  pro¬ 
phetically  ;  “  It  is  all  over  with  us.” 
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Children,  we  say,  are  soon  frightened, 
and  the  fright  occasioned  in  many  quar¬ 
ters  by  Bishop  Colenso’s  publication  has 

*  Th*  Pentateuch  and  the  Book  of  Joshua  Criti¬ 
cally  Examined.  By  the  Right  Rev.  John  Wil- 
UAM  CktLKNM,  D.D.,  Biehop  of  Natal.  London: 
Longman  A  Co. 

[The  great  importance  of  the  subject  teems  to 
call  for  the  publication  of  this  very  able  review  of 
Bishop  Colenso,  in  addition  to  that  in  our  latt 
number,  from  another  source. — Eniroa  or  Tue 
Eclbctiu.] 


no  doubt  been  considerable.  We  have 
know  even  divines — simple  souls  as  they 
too  often  are  —  to  be  startled  by  this 
strange  Episcopal  utterance,  and  to  look 
not  a  little  crest-fallen  before  it.  But 
when  the  sword  is  drawn,  men  who  have 
seen  war  have  a  manner  of  their  own. 
They  do  not  fear  where  no  fear  is.  They 
calmly  take  their  account  of  the  enemy, 
and  make  their  preparation  accordingly. 
The  Pentateuch  is  a  very  old  battle-field. 
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Celsus,  Porphyry,  and  the  Julian  pliiloso- 
phers,  have  all  fought  there  long  ago. 
Our  English  Deists  in  the  last  century 
furbished  up  the  old  weapons,  and  set 
a  keener  edge  upon  tliem.  Since  then 
French  Atheists  and  German  nationalists 
have  flooded  Christendom  with  their  new 
light  upon  such  matters.  Many  a  time 
the  poor  Pentateuch  has  been  pronounced 
dead,  and  as  only  waking  to  be  decently 
buried.  And  now  again,  if  we  hearken 
to  some,  and  to  some  who  should  have 
known  better,  the  obsequies  of  the  aged 
suflTercr  are  not  far  distant.  But  the  voice 
w’bich  has  lied  so  often  may  well  be  sus¬ 
pected  of  having  lied  once  more.  An  an¬ 
tagonist  reported  so  many  times  as  dead, 
and  who  has  seen  assailants  become  pros¬ 
trate  and  powerless  so  often,  may  not 
even  yet  have  lost  the  charmed  life  of 
which  he  has  seemed  to  be  possessed. 

Now,  were  w'e  to  deem  it  enough  to 
say  thus  much,  and  to  pass  lightly  over 
what  Dr.  Colenso  has  written,  on  the  plea 
that  there  is  no  novelty  in  his  exceptions, 
and  that  replies  have  often  been  given  to 
them,  we  admit  tliat  the  Bishop  and  his 
friends  would  have  a  right  to  complain  of 
insincere  and  unfair  treatment.  W e  do  not 
mean  to  take  that  course.  Much  that  the 
Bishop  has  said  has  been  said  before ;  but 
he  has  stated  objections  which  are  his 
own,  and  we  propose  a  thorough  dealing 
with  the  items  of  the  case,  one  by  one,  as 
they  are  presented  in  the  book  before  us, 
at  least  so  far  as  our  space  will  allow. 
Our  reasoning,  too,  on  this  subject,  will 
not  be  borrowed  from  German  orthodoxy, 
nor  from  any  other  school  of  thought,  but 
will  be  the  result  of  an  examination  of  the 
sacred  text  not  a  whit  less  independent 
than  that  of  which  the  Bishop  makes  his 
boast.  There  are,  however,  one  or  two 
preliminary  matters  essential  to  a  just  ap¬ 
prehension  of  this  topic,  to  which  we 
must  claim  the  attention  of  the  reader  be¬ 
fore  we  attempt  to  fulfill  this  promise. 

W e  are  often  told,  by  those  who  would 
dispose  us  to  abandon  the  received  con¬ 
ception  of  Christianity,  that  the  present 
age  is  such  as  the  world  has  not  before 
seen.  Physical  science  has  never  been 
what  it  is  now.  Literary  criticism  has 
never  been  what  it  is  now.  We  may, 
however,  venture  to  ask,  how  it  has  come 
to  pass  that  an  increase  of  knowledge  in 
regard  to  physics,  must  lead  to  a  com¬ 
plete  revolution  in  men's  thoughts  on  a 
subject  which  is  not  physical,  but  strictly 


!  metaphysical,  relating  to  mind  or  spirit. 
Sir  Isaac  Newton  could  disclose  to  us  the 
wonders  of  the  heavens,  and  still  hold  to 
the  faith  of  8t.  Paul.  We  are  all  familiar 
with  achievements  made  within  thelast cen¬ 
tury  by  the  new  applications  of  chemistry 
and  electricity.  These  have  given  us  our 
steamships,  our  railroads,and  our  telegramB. 
The  effect  of  these  inventions  on  the  ac¬ 
tion,  and  in  some  respects  on  the  mind  of 
society,  must  be  confessed  to  be  very 
great.  But  what  is  there  in  our  being 
able  to  move  from  place  to  place,  and  to 
interchange  communications  and  commo¬ 
dities,  with  much  more  ease  and  speed  than 
formerly,  to  make  us  so  much  wiser  than 
our  forefathers  tliat  we  must  necessarily 
cease  to  be  Christiiuis  ?  Physical  science 
may  be  used  as  a  basis  of  exception  against 
the  miracles  of  Scripture,  and  to  some  por- 
timi  of  the  history  contmned  in  it ;  but  to 
the  religion  of  the  Bible,  as  consisting  in 
a  scheme  of  ethics  and  faith,  such  discov¬ 
eries  bear  no  sort  of  relation.  It  should 
never  be  forgotten  that  the  province  of 
physical  science  in  relation  to  Christian 
evidence  must  always  Ixi  of  this  limited 
significance. 

Literary  criticism  embraces  a  much 
wider  range.  J  udging  from  the  language 
common  with  men  opposed  to  Christiani¬ 
ty  as  generally  received  among  us,  we 
should  suppose  that  it  is  only  in  our  own 
day  that  this  system  has  been  brought 
face  to  face  with  a  real  civilization.  The 
inference  from  much  that  we  hear  mani¬ 
festly  is,  that  if  this  religion  has  been 
long  accepted  as  true,  the  explanation 
must  be  found  in  the  fact,  that  tlie  ignor¬ 
ance  of  all  past  time  in  relation  to  it  has 
been  such  as  could  not  be  expected  to 
distinguish  between  its  truth  and  its  false¬ 
hood.  If  it  has  become  strong,  it  must 
be  because  the  intelligence  proper  to  real¬ 
ly  cultivated  men  has  never  been  brought 
to  bear  upon  it. 

But  this  representation  is  manifestly  un¬ 
true.  Christianity  w'as  not  the  birth  of  a 
rude  age,  but  of  an  age  when  the  civiliza¬ 
tion  of  the  ancient  world  had  attained 
to  the  last  stage  of  its  development.  In 
its  infancy  it  stood  the  test  of  the  highest 
culture  the  w’orld  had  ever  known,  and 
won  its  triumphs  in  the  presence  of  all  the 
light  and  pow'cr  which  that  culture  bad 
been  able  to  realize.  What  is  there  in 
this  influence  of  modern  thought  that 
must  necessarily  be  fatal  to  Christianity  ? 

In  art,  in  literature,  in  government,  in 
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philosophy,  we  take  no  such  precedence 
of  the  ancient  world  as  to  warrant  any 
such  conclusion.  Our  advanced  physical 
science  enables  us  to  test  the  physical 
miracles  of  Scripture,  in  some  respects,  as 
the  men  of  the  early  Christian  centuries 
could  not ;  and  the  sifting  process  through 
which  we  are  wont  to  put  historical  docu¬ 
ments  may  be  in  some  degree  our  own. 
Hut  our  greater  critical  power  in  these 
forms  is  marvelously  over-estimated.  To 
suppose  the  early  Christians  indifferent  to 
the  evidence  of  the  faith  which  they  had 
embraced,  in  the  foresight  of  such  conse¬ 
quences  as  were  attendant  on  the  profes¬ 
sion  of  it,  would  be  to  the  last  degree  ab- 1 
surd.  It  is  clear  from  the  whole  texture 
of  their  writings,  that  nothing  could  be 
further  from  the  thoughts  of  the  Evangel¬ 
ists  and  Apostles  than  the  notion  that  the 
people  of  that  age  could  be  brought  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  Christian  doctrine  except  upon 
grounds  adapted  to  convince  thoughtful 
and  educated  men.  The  intelligence  then 
abroad  was  the  ripest  and  the  most  dif¬ 
fused  in  history,  and  only  by  intelligence 
could  it  have  been  subdued  to  the  faith  of 
the  Gospel.  The  manner  in  which  Paul 
marshals  the  evidence  in  proof  of  our 
Lord’s  resurrection,  is  merely  a  sample  of 
the  method  in  which  the  Apostles,  and 
the  early  preachers  of  the  Gospel,  trained 
their  converts  into  the  habit  of  giving  a 
reason  for  the  hope  that  was  in  them.  In 
that  age,  greatly  more  than  in  our  own, 
the  Christian  teacher  was  a  polemic,  and 
Christian  evidence  was  always  a  foremost 
theme  with  him.  We  address  men,  for 
the  most  part,  who  are  conventionally  be¬ 
lievers  in  the  Gospel.  Our  great  work  is 
to  vitalize  this  admitted  and  common 
‘  faith.  Hut  it  was  otherwise  in  those 
days.  Preachers  then  had  to  l>egin  far¬ 
ther  back.  They  had  to  convince  men 
that  Christianity  itself  was  not  ahetion  or 
a  fraud.  Instead  of  being  less  disposed 
than  ourselves  to  look  to  Moses  and  the 
Prophets  a.s  authorities,  the  difference  was 
quite  the  other  way.  The  first  question 
put  to  a  man  avowing  himself  a  Christian 
would  be — What  reason  have  you  to 
think  this  religion  true?  Hence,  whili 
the  classical  historians  had  been  left  to  in¬ 
corporate  myths  and  legends  upon  any 
scale  into  their  narratives,  the  Christian 
and  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  were  early  as¬ 
sailed  with  the  skeptical  freedom  which 
we  see  elaborated  in  the  Niebuhr  criti¬ 
cisms  of  our  own  time.  But  those  writ- 
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ings  survived  such  criticism  then,  and 
they  will  survive  it  still.  Celsus  and 
Porphyry  were  the  Chubb  and  Toland, 
the  Niebuhr  and  Strauss,  of  their  time — 
men  of  that  type,  and  possessing  appar¬ 
ently  much  of  the  same  kind  of  power. 

It  is  amusing  to  observe  the  effect  of 
our  physical  discoveries  on  the  mind  of 
some  persons.  We  have  succeeded  in 
doing  many  things  in  this  direction,  and 
the  conclusion  seems  to  be,  that  we  have 
only  to  resolve,  and  we  may  succeed  in 
doing  any  thing.  In  fact,  the  middle  age 
was  hardly  more  credulous  than  our  own, 
only  with  them  the  credulity  had  respect 
to  the  true  in  the  past,  while  with  us  it 
has  respect  to  the  possible  in  the  future. 
Seeing  we  can  ride  so  fast  by  the  rail, 
why,  it  has  been  asked,  should  not  the 
next  thing  be  to  fly  through  the  air  ?  And 
the  infection  goes  further :  Having  un¬ 
learnt  our  faith  in  astrology  and  witch¬ 
craft,  why  should  we  not  unlearn  our 
faith  in  Christianity  and  in  religion  alto¬ 
gether  ?  So  a  general  tendency  toward 
dissettlement  has  grown  up  among  us. 
Times  which  would  change  nothing  have 
given  place  to  times  which  seem  bent  on 
changing  every  thin^.  Hut  there  is  mala¬ 
dy  in  the  latter  feeling  as  truly  as  in  the 
former,  and  malady  that  will  have  its 
cure. 

In  this  country,  the  men  are  not  few 
who  are  concerned  to  find  a  standing-place 
somewhere  between  the  immobility  of  the 
past  and  the  rashness  of  the  present.  In 
the  view  of  such  men,  the  course  which 
Dr.  Colenso  has  taken  in  dealing  with  the 
Pentateuch  is  not  that  to  have  been  ex¬ 
pected  from  a  philosopher,  still  less  from 
a  Christian,  and  least  of  all  from  a  Christ¬ 
ian  bishop. 

I*hilosophy  suggests,  that  if  we  suppose 
a  people  to  be  separated  by  the  Supreme 
Being  to  his  special  service  in  that  remote 
age,  and  in  those  regions  with  which  the 
history  of  the  Israelites  is  connected,  most 
of  the  features  in  that  history,  which  may 
startle  the  superficial  among  ourselves, 
are  really  features  of  the  kind  to  have 
been  expected  in  such  a  narrative. 

That  minutiae  in  ritual,  for  example, 
which  is  often  thought  to  have  been  so 
little  worthy  of  a  Divine  appointment,  is 
a  religious  feature  which  is  never  absent 
from  the  history  of  an  Asiatic  community, 
either  in  ancient  or  modem  times.  The 
presumption  accordingly  was,  that  this 
tendency  of  the  Oriental  mind  would  not 
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be  overlooked  in  the  case  of  the  Israel¬ 
ites,  but  would  be  used  to  religious  ends. 
The  Asiatic  man  is  the  workmanship  of 
the  Almighty,  and  this  is  one  of  the  quali¬ 
ties  of  that  workmanship.  What  marvel 
then,  if  the  Creator  is  found  training  this 
tendency  to  a  devout  purpose  in  the  case 
of  his  favored  people.  Hence  we  may  af¬ 
firm,  that  the  absence  of  such  a  code  as 
we  find  in  the  Book  of  Leviticus  would 
have  been  most  “  unhistoric-al.” 

The  same  may  be  said  concerning  the 
Tlieocratic  character  of  the  Hebrew  gov¬ 
ernment.  All  the  old  Oriental  govern¬ 
ments,  especially  the  most  developed  and 
potent  among  them,  were  Theocratic. 
The  division  of  peoples  into  castes,  and 
the  rights  which  each  caste  might  plead 
in  its  own  defense,  were  all  marked  out 
and  determined  by  a  supposed  Divine  or¬ 
dination.  Whether  on  the  banks  of  the 
Nile  or  of  the  Ganges,  this  w'as  the  form 
which  law  and  the  administration  of  law 
always  took.  The  Eastern  mind  had  I 
come  from  the  Creator  with  this  mold 


upon  it,  and  nothing  could  be  more 
strictly  “  historical” — more  a  thing  to 
have  been  expected — than  that  the  He¬ 
brew  legislation  should  have  taken  this 

modern  Deist  may  repudiate  the 
Jehovah  of  the  Hebrews  because  he  is  re¬ 
vealed  after  this  manner.  But  had  he 
been  an  ancient  Asiatic,  he  must  have 
submitted  to  such  a  Deity  or  to  none. 
That  the  Creator  should  be  the  parent  of 
a  race  of  creatures  so  conditioned  as  to 
need  an  education  and  discipline  of  this 
description,  is  a  great  mystery.  But  the 
case  being  so,  it  is  no  mystery  that  the 
Infinite  should  condescend  to  minister  in 
this  m.anner  to  the  necessities  which  he 
has  permitted  to  exist.  The  exception 
here  accordingly  does  not  lie  against  the 
Hebrew  revelation :  if  it  lies  any  where, 
it  is  against  natural  theology  itself.  The 
reader  who  overlooks  this  truth  in  the 
study  of  the  Pentateuch,  will  never  right¬ 
ly  apprehend  it.  The  voice  from  God 
which  some  men  seem  to  think  should 
come  to  us  through  the  writings  of 
Closes,  is  a  sort  of  voice  which  comes 
from  no  quarter  in  those  far-off  times. 
Even  then,  it  became  true,  that  not  to 
believe  in  Moses  was,  logically  and  of  ne¬ 
cessity,  not  to  believe  at  all.  To  look 
t^lse where  was  to  be  beset  with  the  same 
difficulties,  and  more. 

We  have  heard  much  of  late  concerning 
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the  “  Education  of  the  world.”  It  is 
deemed  philosophical  to  regard  the  intel¬ 
ligence  of  the  race  as  ]>assing  through 
its  stages  of  childhood  and  youth  toward 
manhood.  If  we  suppose  the  Pentateuch 
to  possess  any  sort  of  authority,  it  surely 
points  to  a  time  which  must  be  regarded 
as  presenting  a  very  immature  and  early 
stage  in  this  process  of  training.  E<luca- 
tion  supposes  ignorance  to  be  removed, 
weakness  to  be  strengthened,  growth  to 
be  realized.  In  the  case  of  the  individual 
it  is  a  thing  of  slowness,  though  the 
whole  life  of  the  pupil  will  soon  come  to 
an  end.  What  marvel  if  this  process  be 
found  slow,  very  slow,  in  the  case  of  a 
world  !  Here,  it  is  a  world-ignorance  that 
has  to  be  removed,  a  world-weakness  that 
has  to  be  strengthened,  and  a  world- 
growth  that  has  to  be  realized.  Here  also 
the  life  of  the  pupil  lasts  on  through  all 
the  ages.  Moreover,  it  is  characteristic  of 
the  Divine  operations  every  where  that 
they  should  be  slow.  Hurry  is  for  us. 
To  the  Eternal  belongs  the  majesty  of 
slowness.  The  old  geological  processes, 
stretching  back  into  the  past  beyond  ima¬ 
gination,  and  the  whole  history  of  man, 
inculcate  this  doctrine.  The  history  of 
the  Israelites  is  only  an  instance  illustrat¬ 
ing  a  general  law.  In  the  history  of  this 

f)eople  in  Egypt,  in  the  wilderness,  and 
ong  afterward,  we  see  a  nation  in  its 
youth,  with  signs  enough  upon  it  of  the 
ignorance,  the  rashness,  the  self-will,  and 
of  the  outbursts  of  appetite  and  ]>assion 
natural  to  youth.  To  the  thoughtful  it 
may  seem  strange,  and  much  to  be  re¬ 
gretted,  that  human  nature  should  come 
before  us  in  a  state  to  need  so  much 
mending.  But  it  does  so  come.  There 
is  no  mist.ake  about  that.  And  we  sub¬ 
mit  that  it  is  not  strange,  not  at  all  to  be 
regretted,  that  the  Divine  Being  should  be 
found  doing  much  to  carry  on  this  mend¬ 
ing  process.  His  work  in  Israel  was  to 
educate,  and  Moses  was  used  as  the  great 
schoolmaster. 

But  this  untaught  rudeness  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  nations  every  w'here  supposes  the 
presence  of  rigor — rigor  in  law,  and  rigor 
in  the  administration  of  law.  The  rose¬ 
water  policy  which  some  modem  senti¬ 
mentalists  seem  to  think  the  best  for  all 
peoples  and  all  times,  can  have  no  place 
in  such  communities.  The  coarseness  and 
turbulence  abroad  are  not  to  be  adequate¬ 
ly  met  by  any  legislation  of  that  order. 
When  communities  are  in  that  stage,  the 
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want  of  rigor  would  be  the  want  of  hu¬ 
manity.  Right  must  always  be  right. 
Rut  wh.at  would  be  right  in  one  set  of  so¬ 
cial  relations  may  be  wrong  in  another. 
MoreoA’er,  where  national  law  is  thus 
harsh  and  strong-handed,  international 
law  is  sure  to  partake  of  the  same  tem¬ 
per.  Considerations  of  this  nature  should 
prepare  us  to  expect  much,  very  much,  in 
the  laws  and  manners  of  the  Israelites, 
differing  very  widely  from  the  laws  and 
manners  which  commend  themselves  to 
men  in  our  circumstances.  Now,  no  mind 
possessing  the  least  tincture  of  philosophy 
would  approach  the  study  of  the  Penta¬ 
teuch  without  a  careful  remembrance  of 
such  facts  and  principles  as  we  have  now 
glanced  at.  lias  Dr.  Colenso  shown  a 
care  of  this  sort?  Nothing  of  the  kind. 
A  more  dry,  purely  arithmetical,  and  un- 
philosophical  argument  has  rarely  issued 
from  the  press  than  is  presented  in  the 
Rishop’s  performance.  This,  we  think, 
we  shall  make  clear  enough  presently. 

We  must  add  that  the  Rishop’s  way  of 
approaching  this  subject  is,  in  our  view, 
ns  little  Christian  as  it  is  philosophical. 
No  doubt,  to  many  persons,  there  will  be 
something  fresh  and  courageous  in  the 
profession  of  a  writer  who  tells  us  that  he 
IS  about  to  enter  upon  the  examination  of 
the  Pentateuch  on  wholly  independent 
grounds,  resolved  to  estimate  its  claims  to 
credibility  simply  by  what  is  found  in  it. 
Rut  we  venture  to  affirm  that  it  is  not 
just  toward  those  writings  to  attempt  to 
judge  of  them  purely  after  that  m.anner. 
'fhey  were  not  designed  to  be  so  estim.at- 
ed.  They  have  not  come  to  us  simply  on 
their  own  evidence.  They  have  their 
place  as  amidst  a  cloud  of  witnesses  ;  and 
a  Christian  man  is  bound  in  consistency 
to  interrog.ate  all  those  witnesses  before 
coming  to  a  decision  as  to  the  historical 
cliJiracter  of  those  records.  JNIany  a 
mythic  tale  has  passed  away  from  early 
Roman  history  and  from  early  English 
liistory.  Rut  there  were  no  such  voices 
in  a  later  time  asserting  the  historic  truth 
of  those  myths,  as  are  heard  attesting  the 
sober  and  substantial  verity  of  the  alleged 
myths  in  the  early  Hebrew  Scriptures. 
The  testimony  to  the  veracity  of  the  books 
attributed  to  Moses  is  found  in  the  subse¬ 
quent  history  of  the  Hebrew  people;  in 
the  Psalms  and  the  later  Prophets ;  in  the 
New  Testament,  especially  in  the  writings 
of  St.  Paul,  as  in  the  Epistles  to  the  Gala¬ 
tians  and  Corinthians,  to  say  nothing  of 


the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews ;  and  finally, 
in  the  words  of  our  Lord  himself.  The 
gracious  Reing  who  h.as  given  us  our 
Christianity,  has  given  us  all  these  con¬ 
current  testimonies  in  regard  to  the  au¬ 
thority  of  those  earlier  J^riptures  which 
are  attributed  to  the  great  Hebrew  legis¬ 
lator,  and  we  are  bound  as  Christians  to 
take  these  testimonies  along  with  us 
when  we  go  up  to  the  age  of  Moses,  and 

Erofess  to  study  his  supposed  writings. 

►r.  Colenso,  indeed,  demurs  to  this ;  but 
we  must  insist  upon  its  justice,  and  feel 
sure  that  Christian  men  will  not  quit  this 
ground  at  the  Rishop’s  bidding,  or  at  any 
bidding. 

Dr.  Colenso  makes  some  allusion  to 
this  alleged  connection  between  the  New 
Testament  and  the  Old.  Rut  his  manner 
of  dealing  with  this  question  is  most  un¬ 
satisfactory. 

“  On  one  point,  however,  it  bo  well  to 
make  here  a  few  observations.  There  may  be 
some  who  will  s.-iy  that  such  words  as  those  in 
John  6  :  46,  47,  ‘  For  had  ye  believed  Moses, 
ye  would  have  believed  me  ;  for  he  wrote  of  me. 
But  if  ye  believe  not  hie  writinge,  how  shall  ye 
believe  my  words  ?’  or  in  Luke  20  :  87,  *  Now 
that  the  dead  are  raised,  even  Moeee  showed  at 
the  burning  bush,  [that  is,  in  the  passage  about 
the  bush,]  when  he  calleth  the  Lord  the  God  of 
Abraham,  and  the  God  of  Isaac,  and  the  God  of 
Jacob  or  in  Luke  16  :  29,  ‘  They  hate  Moeee 
and  the  prophi-fs ;  let  them  hear  them ;’  and 
verse  81,  ‘  ^  they  hear  not  Moeee  and  the  pro¬ 
phets,  neither  will  they  be  persuaded,  though 
one  rose  from  the  dead  ’ — are  at  once  decisive 
of  Moses’s  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch,  since 
they  imply  that  our  Lord  him.self  believed  in 
it,  and,  con.scquently,  to  assert  that  Moses  did 
not  write  those  books,  would  be  to  contradict 
the  words  of  Christ,  and  to  impugn  his  vera¬ 
city. 

“To  make  use  of  such  an  argument  is,  in¬ 
deed,  to  bring  the  Sacred  Ark  itself  into  the 
battle-field,  and  to  make  belief  in  Christianity 
itself  de[>end  entirely  upon  the  question  whe¬ 
ther  Moses  wrote  the  Pentateuch  or  not” — 
Preface,  pp.  29,  80. 

Rut  it  is  not  we  who  bring  the  Ark 
into  this  battle-field.  It  has  been  placed 
there  by  other  hands.  The  writings  of  the 
Evangelists  and  Apostles  are  so  W'oven 
out  of,  or  develtmed  from,  the  writings  of 
Moses  and  the  Prophets,  that  they  must 
stand  or  fall  together.  The  two  classes 
of  writers  are  not  so  much  two  as  one. 
They  have  their  common  work  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  same  great  message.  If 
the  New  Testament  is  not  to  be  accepted 
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as  an  authority  when  giving  its  testimony 
to  the  Old,  then  it  will  be  impossible  to 
say  wherein  it  may  be  trusted.  This  con¬ 
nection  does  not  depend  on  a  ftw  solitary 
texts.  The  network  of  this  relationship  is 
pervading — is  every  where.  But  let  us 
see  how  the  Bishop  meets  this  aspect  of 
the  case : 

“First,  such  words  as  the  above,  if  under¬ 
stood  in  their  most  literal  sense,  can  only  be 
supposed,  at  all  events,  to  apply  to  certain  parts 
of  the  Pentateuch ;  since  most  devout  Christ¬ 
ians  will  admit  that  the  last  chapter  of  Deuter¬ 
onomy,  which  records  the  death  of  Moses,  could 
not  have  been  written  by  his  hand ;  and  the 
most  orthodox  commentators  are  obliged  also 
to  concede  the  probability  of  tome  other  inter¬ 
polations  having  been  made  in  the  original 
story.  It  would  become,  therefore,  even  thus, 
a  question  for  a  reverent  criticism  to  determine 
what  passages  give  signs  of  not  having  been 
written  by  Moses.” — Ihid.  p.  80. 

Tlie  language  of  our  Lord  concerning 
Moses  and  his  writings  must  have  been 
understood  by  the  Jews  as  affirming  that 
the  books  attributed  to  Moses  were  really 
from  his  pen,  the  exceptions  to  which  Dr. 
Colenso  refers  being  too  obvious  and  triv¬ 
ial  to  be  deserving  of  notice.  We  insist 
further,  that  the  impression  which  our 
Ix>rd’8  language  could  not  fail  to  make,  he 
must  have  designed  it  should  make,  and 
so  that  impression  could  not  be  a  false 
one.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  Bishop  feels 
this  difficulty,  and  strains  to  the  utmost  in 
the  hope  of  escaping  from  it. 

“  But  secondly,  and  more  generally,  it  may 
be  said  that  in  m^ing  use  of  such  expressions, 
our  Lord  did  but  accommodate  his  words  to 
the  current  popular  language  of  the  day,  as 
when  be  speaks  of  Ood  *  making  the  sun  to 
rise,’  (Matt  6  :  46,)  or  of  ‘  the  stars  hilling  from 
heaven,’  (Matt  24 :  29,)  or  of  Lazarus  being 
’  carried  by  angels  into  Abraham’s  bosom,’ 
(Luke  16  ;  22,)  or  of  the  woman  '  with  a  spirit 
of  infirmity,’  whom  ‘  Satan  had  bound  eighteen 
years,’  (Luke  18  :  16,  etc.)  without  our  being 
at  all  authorized  in  drawing  from  them  scienti¬ 
fic  or  psychological  conclusions.” — Pref.  p.  81. 

This  is  too  bad.  Because  our  Lord  did 
not  so  speak  concerning  astronomy  as  to 
show  what  that  science  would  be  in  the  fu¬ 
ture,  he  must  not  be  supposed  to  speak  con¬ 
cerning  what  history  has  been  in  the  past 
with  a  trustworthy  accuracy.  Choice  logic, 
surely!  And  concerning  parables,  who 
does  not  know  that  a  parable  is  always  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  a  fiction,  while  a  history  is  al- 
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ways  supposed  to  be  true  ?  In  regard  to 
the  “  Satan”  difficulty,  inasmuch  as  all  evil, 
moral  and  physical,  is  supposed  to  have 
come  from  that  sotirce,  the  language  of 
our  Lord,  as  above  cited,  may  be  accepted 
as  being,  in  a  very  weighty  sense,  natural 
and  true.  But  the  worst  is  to  come : 

“  Lastly,  it  is  perfectly  con.sistent  with  the 
most  entire  and  sincere  belief  in  our  Lord’s 
Divinity,  to  bold,  as  many  do,  that,  when  he 
vouchsafed  to  become  a  ’  Son  of  man,’  he  took 
on  him  fully,  and  voluntarily  entered  into  all 
the  conditions  of  humanity,  and  among  others, 
into  that  which  makes  our  growth  in  all  ordina¬ 
ry  knowledge  gradual  and  limited.  We  are 
expressly  told  in  Luke  2  :  52,  that  Jesus  *  in¬ 
creased  in  viidom'  as  well  as  in  ‘ stature.’  It 
is  not  supposed  that,  in  his  human  nature,  he 
was  acquainted,  more  than  any  educated  Jew  of 
the  age,  with  the  mysteries  of  all  modern  sci¬ 
ences  ;  nor,  with  St  Luke’s  expression  before 
us,  can  it  be  seriously  maintained  that,  as  an 
infant  or  young  child,  he  possessed  a  know¬ 
ledge  surpassing  that  of  the  pious  and  learned 
adults  of  his  nation,  upon  the  subject  of  the  au¬ 
thorship  and  age  of  the  Pentateuch.  At  what 
period  then  of  his  life  upon  earth  is  it  to  be 
supposed  that  he  had  granted  to  him,  as  the 
Son  of  man,  tupernaturally,  full  and  accurate 
information  on  these  points,  so  that  be  should 
be  expected  to  speak  about  the  Pentateuch  in 
other  terms  than  any  other  devout  Jew  of  that 
day  would  have  employed  t  Why  should  it  be 
thought  that  he  would  speak  with  certain  Di¬ 
tine  knowledge  on  this  matter,  more  than  upon 
other  matters  of  ordinary  science  or  history  ?” — 
Preface,  pp.  81,  82. 

This  remarkable  passage  consists  of  two 
parts ;  the  first  affirming  what  no  one  de¬ 
nies,  namely,  that  our  Lord,  in  his  human 
nature,  grew  in  wisdom  as  he  grew  in 
stature :  the  second  affirms,  though  it  is 
skillfully  done  by  way  of  question,  that  at 
no  period  of  his  history  should  the  Saviour 
be  supposed  to  have  known  more  about 
the  origin  of  the  Pentateuch  “  than  any 
other  devout  Jew  of  that  day so  that 
as  such  men  often  blundered  about  such 
matters,  he  may  be  presumed  to  have 
blundered  along  with  them.  Surely  the 
difficulty  here  must  have  been  felt  as  a 
most  graveling  affair  before  a  venture  of 
this  kind  was  made  as  the  only  way  of 
surmounting  it.  We  scarcely  need  say 
that  we  have  lived  to  strange  times,  M'hen 
a  gentleman  in  lawn  can  exercise  his  di¬ 
dactic  skill  in  our  behalf  after  a  fashion  of 
this  kind. 

Our  Lord  informs  us  that  he  came  not 
to  destroy  the  old  economy,  but  to  fulfill 
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it ;  that  is,  according  to  Ilishop  Colenso, 
he  came  to  carry  out  and  complete  a  sys¬ 
tem  in  the  interpretation  of  which  he  was 
quite  as  likely  to  be  wrong  as  right.  We 
are  told,  indeed,  that  the  Spirit  was  not 
given  by  measure  unto  him ;  that  none 
needed  to  testify  to  him  of  man ;  that  “  he 
knew  what  was  in  man that  he  could 
foretell  things  to  come  ;  could  describe,  as 
with  the  minuteness  of  history,  the  stages 
of  humiliation  and  suffering  which  awaited 
him  ;  and  could  depict  the  scenes  which 
were  to  be  so  memorable  in  the  great  ca¬ 
tastrophe  which  was  to  come  in  its  time 
upon  Jerusalem.  But  though  all  this  is 
unquestionably  so,  we  must  suppose,  on 
the  authority  of  Dr.  Colenso,  that  he  was 
mistaken  when  he  spoke,  once  and  again, 
of  the  writings  attributed  to  Moses  as  be¬ 
ing  his  writings,  and  was  unconsciously 
confirming  those  who  listened  to  him  in  a 
vulgar  error ! 

It  is  strange  that  men  of  the  class  to 
whom  the  Bishop  has  joined  himself,  either 
can  not  or  will  not  see,  that  to  possess 
only  a  limited  knowledge  is  one  thing,  and 
to  put  error  in  the  place  of  truth  is  an¬ 
other.  There  may  have  been  things  which 
Christ  did  not  know ;  but  it  is  material  to 
remember  that  concerning  all  such  things 
be  was  silent.  Every  man  claiming  the 
name  of  Christian  may  surely  be  expected 
to  admit  that  what  our  Lord  profe*$ed  to 
know  he  did  know.  Now,  he  in  effect 
bids  us  all  believe  that  the  writings  wdiich 
his  countrymen  ascribed  to  Moses  were 
really  “  ms  torUings'^  If  a  false  guide 
here,  where  he  professes  to  be  a  true  one, 
where  else  can  we  trust  him  ? 

We  admit  at  once,  that  this  testimony 
from  the  New  Testament  to  the  Old  would 
not  warrant  us  in  receiving  statements  as 
true  which  we  see  to  bo  contradictory  and 
false.  But  there  is  one  other  thing  it 
should  do :  it  should  dispose  us  to  accept 
of  any  explanation  of  difficulties  in  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures  that  may  take  with  it 
probability,  or  even  possibility,  rather 
than  discard  those  writings  as  untruthful. 
Gratitude,  humility,  and  devoutness  should 
*  prompt  us  to  such  a  course.  We  repeat, 
moreover,  that  in  taking  this  course  we 
simply  cede  to  those  very  ancient  writings 
what  is  clearly  their  due.  Critical  justice, 
and  the  providence  of  God,  demand  that 
we  should  judge  of  them  after  this  man¬ 
ner,  and  after  no  other.  Experience,  too, 
has  shown,  that  to  follow  the  manifest 
counsel  of  the  Author  of  the  Bible  in  this 


respect,  is  to  be  safe,  and  that  to  make 
light  of  it  is  to  float  ofl'  into  dangerous 
seas  from  which  few  voyagers  return. 

In  this  alternative  Dr.  Colenso  has  not 
made  the  better  choice.  In  his  hands  the 
Pentateuch  is  a  person  placed  at  thb  bar, 
with  circumstantial  evidence  tending  to 
convict  him  of  gross  fraud,  sedulously  ar¬ 
rayed  against  him.  Numbers  of  persons 
of  the  highest  credit  are  prepareti  to  de¬ 
pose  that  such  is  the  character  of  the 
accused,  that  they  are  firmly  persuaded  of 
his  innocence,  and  feel  sure  that  the  ap- 
earances  which  seem  to  make  against 
im  must  admit  of  some  explanation  con¬ 
sistent  with  his  integrity.  But  it  is  ruled 
that  no  such  evidence  shall  be  admitted. 
The  presumptive  evidence  in  favor  of  the 
defendant,  however  strong,  shall  be  wholly 
ignored,  and  the  circumstantial  evidence 
tending  the  other  way  shall  be  retained, 
and  urged  to  the  letter.  Such  is  the  Shy- 
lock  course  which  our  Episcopal  critic  has 
taken,  and  the  harsh  notes  come  upon  our 
ear  at  almost  every  step — “  It  is  not  in 
the  bond.”  We  say  deliberately,  this  is 
not  the  manner  of  dealing  with  such  a 
subject  to  have  been  expected  from  such 
a  quarter.  Ever^  allowance  of  the  kind 
indicated  is  due  m  sheer  justice  to  writ¬ 
ings  which  have  come  to  us  from  so  remote 
an  age,  with  a  purpose  so  limited,  in  a 
language  so  ancient,  and  through  pro¬ 
cesses  so  perilous  to  their  literal  accuracy. 
So  long,  says  the  Bishop,  as  people  persist 
in  saying  that  there  must  be  some  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  Pentateuch  consistent 
with  its  historical  integrity,  it  is  not  likely 
to  be  examined  satisfactorily ;  and  that 
he  may  not  be  numbered  M'ith  such  people, 
he  has  taken  a  course  which  embraces  half 
the  evidence  proper  in  the  question  in  the 
place  of  the  whole  of  it.  Such  a  book,  on 
such  a  subject,  and  from  such  a  man, 
seems  to  require  that  we  should  accept  it 
as  a  sincere  book.  But  on  the  other 
hand,  nothing  can  be  more  clear  than  that 
to  a  large  extent  it  is  not  a  sincere  book. 
The  psychology  of  this  mystery  we  can 
not  attempt  to  solve.  It  may  be  that  the 
skepticism  of  the  author  on  some  of  the 
^)oiuts  mentioned  has  been  real,  but  that 
m  preparing  his  impeachment  for  the 
public  eye  he  has  been  so  far  lured  by  the 
desire  to  make  his  ca.se  thorough  and 
convincing,  that  he  has  come  to  be  more 
careful,  in  many  instances,  about  its 
strength,  than  about  its  exact  truth.  How 
such  oversights  as  we  shall  have  to  lay 
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before  our  readers  could  have  been  com- ' 
mitted,  except  under  some  such  influence, 
we  can  not  understand. 

Finding  the  Bishop  resolved  to  approach 
the  subject  after  a  manner  so  one-sided, 
we  can  not  avoid  expecting  that  a  bias  of 
this  nature  will  be  observable  in  his  lord¬ 
ship's  general  treatment  of  it.  We  do 
not  mean  to  say  that  the  matters  set  forth 
by  Dr.  Colenso  as  difliculties  are  in  no 
case  real  difficulties.  But  we  should  have 
been  prepared  to  attach  more  weight  to 
his  skepticism  on  the  few  points  of  that 
nature  which  he  has  presented  to  us,  if  he 
had  not,  in  so  many  instances,  obtruded 
upon  us  imaginary  difficulties — difficulties, 
in  fact,  of  his  own  creation. 

We  must  glance  first  at  the  Bishop’s 
representation  concerning  the  passover  in 
Egypt.  It  is  alleged  that  this  event  could 
not  possibly  have  taken  place  as  described, 
and  the  narrative  is  in  consequence  re¬ 
garded  as  “  unhistorical” — that  is,  as  not 
true.  The  Israelites  are  supposed  to  have 
been  two  millions  in  number.  The  com¬ 
mand  given  them  to  procure  a  lamb  to  be 
consumed  by  each  household,  to  see  that 
the  blood  of  the  lamb  should  be  sprinkled 
on  the  posts  of  their  doors,  and  to  go 
through  the  prescrilwjd  ceremony  of  tbe 
passover,  is  supposed  to  have  been  given 
not  more  at  most  than  twelve  hours  before 
all  this  was  to  be  done.  At  the  same 
time,  tbe  homes  of  this  people  could  not 
have  l)een,  for  the  most  part,  in  cities,  but 
were  diflTused  over  a  considerable  surface 
of  country. 

“  The  whole  population  of  Hertford,”  says 
the  Bishop,  “by  the  census  of  1851  was  con¬ 
siderably  under  two  hundred  thousand.  We 
are  to  imagine  then  its  towns  and  villages  in¬ 
creased  more  than  tenfold  in  site  or  in  number. 
And  then  we  are  to  believe  that  every  single 
household,  throughout  the  entire  country,  was 
warned  in  twelve  hours  to  keep  the  feast  of  the 
passover,  was  taught  ho%e  to  keep  it,  and  actual¬ 
ly  did  keep  it” — Pp.  64-60. 

It  w'ill  be  seen,  that  the  whole  difficulty 
here  is  a  difficulty  about  time  —  that 
“  twelve  hours”  should  have  sufficed  for 
all  this.  But  does  the  sacred  narrative 
say,  or  imply,  that  all  this  took  place  in 
that  space  of  time?  Nothing  of  the  sort. 
It  says  the  contrary  most  explicitly.  If 
the  reader  will  turn  to  the  twelfth  chapter 
of  Exodus,  he  will  at  once  see  that  it  con¬ 
sists,  from  the  first  versts  to  the  twentieth 
inclusive,  of  what  Jehovah  said  to  Moses 


on  this  subject  before  the  tenth  of  the 
month,  setting  forth  what  should  be  done 
on  the  tenth  preparatory  to  the  service  of 
the  passover  on  the  fourteenth.  On  the 
tenth  each  family  was  to  choose  and  sepa¬ 
rate  its  paschal  lamb.  On  the  night  of  the 
fourteenth  it  was  to  be  slain  and  eaten. 
Moses  being  thus  fully  informed  on  this 
matter,  we  reJid  in  the  twenty-first  verse, 
that  he  “  called  for  the  elders  of  Israel  and 
said.  Draw  out  and  take  you  a  lamb  ac¬ 
cording  to  your  families.”  This  is  what 
the  people  were  to  do  on  the  tenth  ;  and 
to  suppose  it  to  have  been  done  on  any 
other  d.ay,  would  Ik}  to  suppose  that  Moses 
had  no  sooner  received  the  command  of 
Jehovah  at  this  grave  crisis  than  he  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  violate  it.  The  truth  of  the 
case  manifestly  is,  that  Moses  gave  to  the 
elders  of  Israel,  before  the  tenth,  all  the 
directions  whicb  he  had  himself  received 
as  to  what  was  to  be  done  on  the  tenth 
and  on  the  fourteenth.  The  expression, 
“  I  will  pass  through  the  land  of  Egvqtt 
this  night,”  is  clearly  a  part  of  what  was 
said  to  Moses  at  least  a  week  before  the 
night  of  the  fourteenth,  and  is  evidently 
only  an  emphatic  mode  of  making  this 
fourteenth,  of  this  month  Abib,  as  the 
night  from  which  memories  should  be 
perpetuated  in  Israel  through  all  their 
coming  generations.  If  there  are  men, 
who,  according  to  Dr.  Colenso,  do  violence 
to  Scripture  to  evade  difficulties,  what 
should  be  said  of  men  who  certainly  seem 
to  resort  to  such  means  to  create  difficul¬ 
ties?  We  know  of  nothing  njore  unwar¬ 
ranted  in  the  history  of  criticism  than  the 
conclusion  of  the  Bishop  on  this  point. 
In  fact.  Dr.  Colenso  has  taken  two  pas¬ 
sages  out  of  this  narrative,  and  has  placed 
them  in  an  inverted  order  at  the  head  of 
this  chapter,  so  as  to  give  them  a  sequence 
that  does  not  belong  to  them.  It  is  m.ani- 
fest  from  many  parts  of  the  Pentateuch 
that  the  Israelites  in  Egypt  were  regularly 
organized  according  to  their  tribes  and 
families  ;  and  that  nothing  could  be  more 
easy  than  to  communicate  with  them 
through  their  “  elders.” 

We  find  a  similar  instance  of  difficulty 
which  has  no  existence,  except  in  the 
imagination  of  the  writer,  in  what  Dr. 
Colenso  has  said,  concerning  the  pass.agc8 
in  which  the  congregation  of  Israel  is  re- 
qiiired  to  assemble  before  the  door  of  the 
Tabemacle,  and  in  which  Moses  and 
Joshua  are  s.aid  to  have  addressed  the 
whole  people. 
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The  door  of  the  Tabernacle,  we  are  re- ' 
minded,  was  ten  cubits,  or  eighteen  feet, 
wide.  This  point  settled,  our  critic  inter¬ 
prets  the  phrase  “  before  the  door”  as  em¬ 
bracing  a  space  within  two  lines  in  front 
of  the  door  of  exactly  that  width.  So 
that,  allowing  two  feet  to  a  man,  nine 
men  only  could  be  made  to  stand  “  before” 
the  entrance.  Behind  those  nine  men 
there  might  be  nine  more,  and  so  nine 
after  nine,  until  the  line  so  formed  should 
extend  to  some  twenty  miles  in  length. 
Having  placed  this  strange  picture  before 
our  eyes.  Dr.  Colenso  asks  if  we  think  the 
Almighty  ever  commanded  that  !  Com¬ 
manded  that!  w’hobut  Dr.  Colenso  ever  sup¬ 
posed  that  he  commanded  that  ?  Tlie  very 
idea  is  so  childish  as  to  become  ridiculous. 
The  Bishop  is  much  too  dry  a  critic  to  be 
given  to  joking,  or  we  should  have  been 
obliged  to  suspeet  him  of  indulging  in  a 
vein  of  that  sort  in  this  instance. 

But  the  difficulty  is  not  removed,  says 
our  author,  if  j^ou  reckon  all  that  could 
get  admission  into  the  “  court  of  the  Ta¬ 
bernacle”  as  being  “before  the  door.” 
For  the  whole  court  could  not  be  made  to 
receive  more  than  about  five  thousand  | 
people,  while  the  able-bodied  men  alone 
are  said  to  have  numbered  six  hundred 
thousand.  The  Bishop’s  conclusion  is, 
th.at  it  is  inconceivable  how  “  all  the  as¬ 
sembly,”  the  “  whole  congregation,  could 
have  been  summoned  to  attend  ‘  at  the 


door  of  the  Tabernacle.’  ” 

It  should  be  rememliered,  that  if  the 

fieople  were  to  be  assembled  for  any  pub¬ 
ic  or  general  purpose  at  all,  it  was  to 
have  lieen  expected  that  the  place  of  meet¬ 
ing  would  be  before  the  Tabernacle.  It 
should  be  remembered,  moreover,  that  the 
court  of  the  Tabernacle  was  an  unroofed, 
and  we  may  say  an  un  walled,  space.  The 
curtains  wliich  lined  it  might  easily,  on 
such  occasions,  h.ave  been  so  disposed  as 
to  have  made  a  far  wider  space  available 
to  the  people  if  needed.  But  we  need  no 
wizard  to  assure  us  that  two  millions  of 
people  were  not  likely  to  be  assembled  in 
one  mass  on  that  spot,  or  that  no  man’s 
voice  could  bo  made  to  reach  them  if  they 
were.  Nevertheless,  according  to  our 
common  forms  of  speech  in  relation  to 
such  matters,  the  case  may  have  been  such 
as  fully  to  warrant  the  language  employed 
in  the  sacred  narrative.  Who  does  not  i 


know,  that  when  the  livery  of  London  is 
convened,  what  is  said  to  the  }K>rsons 
present  is  reported  as  said  to  the  livery,, 


though  a  mere  fraction  of  that  body  only 
may  have  come  together ;  and  that  what 
is  done  by  the  meeting  is  said  to  be  done 
by  the  livery?  We  convene  a  county 
meeting.  Not  a  fiftieth  part,  perhaps,  of 
those  summoned  obey  the  call.  But  the 
Yes  or  No  of  those  who  meet  is  accepted 
as  the  Yes  or  No  of  the  county.  The 
present  include  the  absent.  The  people  of 
Birmingham  often  assemble  what  they 
call  town-meetings  .in  their  Town-IIall ; 
and  w'hat  is  said  or  done  therein  is  report¬ 
ed  as  said  or  done  by  the  tow'n,  though 
the  hall  will  not  contain  a  fiftieth  part  of 
the  population.  In  innumerable  cases  it 
is  so.  If  there  w'ere  communications 
which  it  was  fitting  should  be  made  to 
the  elders  of  the  congregation  only,  and 
others  which  it  was  fitting  should  be  made 
to  the  people  at  large,  we  see  not  how 
the  form  of  expression  which  proves  so 
j>erplexing  to  Dr.  Colenso  could  have 
failed  to  come  into  use.  The  emphasis 
laid  on  the  words  “  the  whole  congrega¬ 
tion,”  and  “a//  the  congregation,”  was 
simply  intended  to  mark  the  fact  that  all 
were  summoned,  and  that  what  w'as  said, 
was  said,  as  far  as  possible^  to  all  the 
people,  it  may  be  to  men  and  w’omen,  old 
and  young. 

We  have  evidence,  however,  that  when 
Moses  is  said  to  speak  to  the  people,  and 
when  the  people  are  said  to  speak  to 
Moses,  we  are  not  always  to  understand 
that  the  j)rophet  spoke  to  them  directly, 
or  that  the  people  spoke  to  him  directly. 

“And  Mases  went  up  unto  God,  and  the 
Lord  called  unto  him  out  of  the  mountain,  say¬ 
ing:  These  are  the  words  which  thou  shalt 
speak  unto  the  children  of  Itrtul.  And  Moses 
came  and  called  for  the  elders  of  the  people,  and 
laid  before  their  faces  all  these  words  which  the 
Lord  commanded  him.  And  all  the  people  an¬ 
swered  together,  and  said :  All  that  the  Lord 
hath  spoken  we  will  do.  And  Moses  returned 
the  words  of  the  people  unto  the  Lord.” — Ex. 
19  :  8-8. 

Here  it  is  manifest,  that  for  Moses  to 
speak  to  the  children  of  Israel  was  for 
him  to  speak  to  them  through  the  elders ; 
and  for  the  children  of  Israel  to  answer 
Moses  w'as  for  them  to  answer  him 
through  the  same  medium.  We  must 
sav,  that  looking  at  this  objection  as  a 
wfioic,  it  is,  in  our  estimation,  a  most 
light  and  frivolous  affiiir.  We  marvel 
that  any  m:ui  of  sense  should  seem  to  at¬ 
tach  the  least  weight  to  it.  It  is  a  sort  of 
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objection  which  no  mind  not  of  a  most  in- 1 
fehcitous  structure  and  tendency  would 
be  troubled  about  for  a  moment.  We 
should  not  have  said  so  much  upon  it,  had 
it  not  indicated  so  strongly  the  singular 
unfitness  of  the  author  for  the  Avork  he 
has  assumed.  » 

Great  difficulty  is  made  about  the  com¬ 
mand  intended  to  secure  cleanliness  and 
health  to  the  Israelitish  camp.  It  is  en¬ 
joined  in  Deuteronomy  23  :  12-14,  that 
such  impurities  as  are  usually  carried  off 
by  sewerage  in  towns,  should  have  no 
place  within  the  camp.  Convenience  for 
the  necessities  of  nature  should  be  provid¬ 
ed  beyond  its  limits.  But  we  arc  remind¬ 
ed  that  the  camp  was  at  least  three  miles 
across — a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  center 
to  the  outside  ;  that  it  consisted  not  only 
of  able-bodied  men,  but  of  the  aged,  and 
included  women  and  children.  How  was 
it  possible,  it  is  asked,  that  such  a  regula¬ 
tion  should  have  been  acted  upon  ?  And 
if  you  suppose  it  to  have  been  acted  upon 
by  the  six  hundred  thousand  M'arnors 
only,  how  could  the  camp,  with  no  further 

E revision  than  that  for  the  purpose,  have 
ecn  kept  so  pure  that  Jenovah  should 
see  “  no  unclean  thing  in”  it  ?  Here,  we 
are  told,  is  another  “  very  convincing 
proof  of  the  unhistorical  character  of  the 
whole  narrative.” 

But  there  are  two  material  facts,  so  pa¬ 
tent  that  the  Bishop  should  have  seen  them 
at  a  glance,  which  readily  dispose  of  this 
objection.  In  the  first  place  the  passage 
in  Deuteronomy  which  enjoins  this  puritj" 
within  the  camp,  and  M’hich  gives  this  di¬ 
rection  about  the  outside  of  it,  does  not 
date  from  the  time  when  the  Israelites  be¬ 
gan  their  march  from  the  Red  Sea,  as  ninety- 
nine  out  of  every  hundred  who  read  what 
Dr.  CJolenso  has  written  will  be  led  to  sup¬ 
pose,  but  is  a  passage  which  was  reserved 
to  make  its  appearance  when  Moses  was 
in  the  act  of  resigning  his  trust  into  the 
hands  of  Joshua,  and  when  the  sons  of 
the  men  who  had  left  Egypt  were  about 
to  cross  the  Jordan.  The  difficulty  pre¬ 
sented  by  Dr.  Colenso  is  presented  as  a 
difficulty  of  forty  years’  standing,  while,  in 
fact,  it  had  no  existence  through  any  stage 
of  that  interval.  It  is  a  marvel  that  tnej 
Bishop  should  not  have  seen  this.  But 
the  shape  which  he  has  given  to  his  rea¬ 
soning  IS  such  as  will  not  fail  to  lead  the 
^eat  majority  of  his  readers  away  from 
the  fact  of  the  case,  and  to  fill  their  minds 
with  his  own  mischievous  fiction. 


Our  second  fact  is  not  less  decisive.  As 
might  have  been  expected  from  its  date, 
the  language  which  Dr.  Colenso  has  cited 
is  language  enunciating  what  the  custom 
of  the  Israelites  should  be  in  their  camp- 
life  when  going  forth  to  war  after  their 
settlement  in  Canaan.  The  whole  chap¬ 
ter  from  which  the  Bishop  has  made  his 
citations  on  this  point  has  this  prospective 
bearing.  It  prescribes  what  the  policy  of 
Israel  should  be  when  thus  settled  toward 
the  surrounding  nations.  The  Ammonite 
and  the  Moabite  were  not  to  be  allowed 
to  enter  into  the  congregation  of  the  Lord 
forever.  “Thou  shalt  not,”  it  is  said, 
“  seek  their  peace  or  their  good  all  thy 
days  forever.’’  But  a  different  course 
must  be  taken  toward  the  Edomites  and 
the  Egyptians.  “  Thou  shalt  not  abhor 
an  Edomite  ;  for  he  is  thy  brother  :  thou 
shalt  not  abhor  an  Egyptian ;  because 
thou  wast  a  stranger  in  his  land.”  Then 
the  sacred  w'riter  glances  onward  to  the 
wars  which  would  ensue  in  part  from  this 
national  policy,  saying,  “  When  the  host 
goeth  forth  against  thine  enemies,  then 
keep  thee  from  every  wicked  thing and 
the  directions  follow  in  regard  to  the 
cleanliness  and  purity  that  should  charac¬ 
terize  an  Israelitish  camp.  These  injunc¬ 
tions,  and  others,  were  to  be  remem¬ 
bered: 

“  That  the  Lord  thy  God  may  bless  thee  in 
all  that  thou  settest  thine  hand  to  in  the  land 
whither  thou  goest  to  possess  it.”  It  is  added : 
“  When  thou  comest  into  thy  neighbor’s  vine¬ 
yard,  then  thou  mayest  eat  grapes,  thy  fill  at 
thine  own  pleasure ;  but  thou  shalt  not  put  any 
in  thy  vessel.  When  thou  comest  into  the 
standing-corn  of  thy  neighbor,  then  thou  mayest 
pluck  the  ears  with  thine  hand;  but  thou  shalt 
not  move  a  sickle  unto  thy  neighbor’s  standing- 
corn.” 

E.vpressions  which  clearly  suppose  the  Is¬ 
raelites  to  be  BO  settled  in  Canaan  as  to 
be  securely  planting  vineyards  and  culti¬ 
vating  the  soil.  And  now,  the  sanitary 
measures  which  could  not  have  been  acted 
upon  by  a  camp  numbering  two  millions 
of  people,  including  a  large  majority  con¬ 
sisting  of  women,  of  the  aged,  and  of 
children,  becomes  readily  practicable  in  a 
)  camp  consisting  of  a  moderate  number  of 
able-bodied  men.  The  sacred  writer  en¬ 
joins  the  possible  for  the  future.  It  is  Dr. 
Colenso  who  has  made  him  enjoin  the  im¬ 
possible  through  the  past  So  this  “  very 
convincing  proof  of  the  unhistorical”  ends, 
^like  80  many  more,  in  moonshine. 
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Tho  extent  of  the  camp,  which  made 
such  a  regulation  as  that  we  liave  adverted 
to  impracticable,  is  said  to  have  made  the 
service  required  from  the  priests  imprac¬ 
ticable.  The  Bishop  cites  the  following 
text  as  proof  of  his  conclusion  on  this 
point : 

“And  the  skin  of  the  bullock,  and  all  his 
flesh,  with  his  head,  and  with  his  legs,  and  his 
inwards,  and  his  dung,  even  the  whole  bullock 
shall  he  [the  priest]  carry  forth  without  the 
camp  unto  a  clean  place,  where  the  ashes  are 
poured  out,  and  burn  him  on  the  wood  with 
fire  :  where  the  ashes  arc  poured  out  shall  he  be 
burnt” — Lev.  4:  11-12. 

Tims,  says  our  author,  we  have  to  im¬ 
agine  the  priest  as  having  to  bear  “  the 
whole  bullock”  on  his  shoulders,  through 
the  camp,  to  as  great  a  distance  as  from  St. 
Paul’s  to  a  suburb  of  London ;  and  for 
this  service,  and  much  besides,  as  often  as 
required,  there  are  only  three  priests — 
Aaron,  Eleazar,  and  Ithamar. 

But  to  us  it  is  a  marvelous  thing  that 
any  man  should  be  able  to  persuade  him¬ 
self  that  the  word  “  carry”  is  used  in  this 
connection  in  any  such  sense  as  the  author 
supposes.  The  form  of  the  verb  here 
used  may  bo  fairly  intei^ireted  in  the  sense 
of  causing  to  be  carried.  In  fact  the  sense 
in  which  we  use  tho  w'ord  “  carry”  de- 

Kjnds  always  on  circumstances.  The 
utch  were  once  said  to  be  the  carriers 
for  the  world.  But  no  one  supposes  that 
they  carried  the  world’s  commodities  on 
their  backs.  We  have  men  among  our¬ 
selves  who  are  carriers  by  vocation,  but 
we  never  imagine  them  as  burdening  their 
persons  in  our  service.  The  man  who 
carries  your  letter  may  carry  it  in  his 
pocket.  The  man  who  carries  your  hay 
carries  it  after  another  manner.  Still  in 
either  case  wo  speak  of  the  carrying  as 
done  by  him.  It  is  a  pity  that  Dr.  Colenso 
should  have  found  it  impossible  to  give 
the  author,  or  authors  of  the  Pentateuch, 
whoever  they  may  have  been,  credit  for  a 
sm.all  measure  of  common-sense.  Only  a 
slight  tincture  of  that  quality  would  surely 
have  sufficed  to  save  the  writer  of  the 
passage  we  have  cited  from  describing 
one  man  as  doing  what  he  must  have 
known  no  one  man  could  do.  Tho  idea  of 
a  single  priest  carrying  a  whole  bullock  on 
his  back,  from  the  center  of  the  camp  to 
its  extremity,  must,  wo  are  sure,  have 
appeared  as  grotesque  in  its  absurdity  to 
the  sacred  writer,  if  it  had  once  occurred 


to  him,  as  it  has  done  to  Dr.  Colenso* 
Hence  the  presumption — we  may  say  the 
certainty — that  no  such  meaning  could 
have  been  designed  to  be  conveyed  by  the 
language  employed.  How  the  carrying 
was  accomplished  we  do  not  know,  nor 
are  we  at  all  concerned  to  know.  We 
are  only  certain  that  it  was  not  in  the 
manner  set  forth  in  the  travestie  of  the 
sacred  text  with  which  Bishop  Colenso 
has  favored  us.  In  the  fullest  account  we 
have  of  what  was  to  be  done  on  the  day 
of  Atonement,  it  is  simply  stated  that  the 
bullock  should  be  carried  forth  ;  it  is  not 
said  how  or  by  whom,  (Lev.  16 :  27.) 

But  this  is  not  the  Bishop’s  strongest 
objection  formed  on  the  alleged  duties  of 
the  priests.  Chapter  twenty  is  occupied  in 
setting  forth  the  various,  the  recurrent, 
and  the  very  heavy  services  imposed  on 
the  men  sustaining  that  office,  and  in 
showing  that,  inasmuch  as  there  were  but 
three  priests  to  do  all  the  things  required 
to  be  done,  such  things  never  could  have 
been  done,  and  so  the  whole  story  becomes 
unhistorical. 

Here  we  have  a  point  of  much  more 
significance  than  any  of  the  preceding. 
And  if  the  services  said  to  have  been  de¬ 
manded  from  the  priests  in  the  wilderness 
were  really  demanded  from  them  ;  and  if 
the  priests  from  whom  these  services  were 
required  numbered  three  men,  and  no 
more,  then  such  a  representation  would 
have  been  a  representation  of  things  as 
done  which  it  must  have  been  impossible 
to  do,  and  the  narrative  must  in  conse¬ 
quence  be  pronounced  in  this  respect  un¬ 
true.  But  to  form  a  right  judgment  on 
this  question  it  is  indispensable  that  atten¬ 
tion  should  bo  given  to  the  following 
points : 

First :  tho  Book  of  Exodus,  the  Book 
of  Leviticus,  and  so  much  of  the  Book  ot 
Numbers  as  extends  to  the  fourteenth 
chapter  inclusive,  relate  to  an  interval 
when  the  expectation  was,  that  the  second 
year  after  the  departure  from  Egypt 
would  see  the  Israelites  settled  in  Canaan. 
Not  a  line  of  the  instruction  concerning 
religious  services  or  priestly  functions,  in 
that  large  portion  of  the  Pentateuch,  had 
been  written  in  the  slightest  anticipation 
of  a  forty  years’  sojourn  in  the  wilder¬ 
ness.  The  false  report  of  the  spies,  and 
the  unbelief  of  the  people,  which  changed 
the  whole  aspect  of  the  future,  were  not 
to  have  their  place  in  this  history  until  all 
these  matters  had  been  committed  to 
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writing.  The  Omniscient,  indeed,  knows 
the  future,  but  in  his  dealings  with  re¬ 
sponsible  agents  it  is  not  his  manner  to 
seem  to  know  it. 

Second  :  with  the  promised  land  thus  ap¬ 
parently  near,  we  are  prepared  to  find  many 
expressions  in  these  writings  which  pass 
beyond  the  desert  to  those  better  regions, 
and  which  seem  to  expect  a  full  conform¬ 
ity  to  the  national  ritual  only  when  the 
nation  shall  have  entered  into  its  promised 
possession.  The  desert  would  be  to  them 
a  preliminary  exception,  soon  to  pass 
away :  the  state  toward  w’hich  legislation 
for  such  a  people  would  point,  would  not 
be  their  state  near  Mount  Sinai,  but  their 
state  near  Motint  Moriah.  The  first  legis¬ 
lative  promulgation  to  this  people  consist¬ 
ed  of  the  Decalogue ;  and  even  there  the 
devout  Hebrew  was  to  find  his  motive  to 
obedience  strengthened  by  looking  to  the 
land  which  the  Lord  his  God  had  given 
him.  And  in  the  injunctions  which  im¬ 
mediately  follow  we  nnd  such  passages  as 
these : 

“  And  if  the  servant  shall  plainly  say,  I  love 
my  master,  my  wife,  and  my  children ;  I  will 
not  go  out  free:  then  bis  master  shall  bring 
him  unto  the  judges;  he  shall  also  bring  him  to 
the  door  nr  unto  the  door-po»t ;  and  his  master 
shall  bore  his  car  through  with  an  awl ;  and  he 
shall  serve  him  forever,”  (Ex.  21  :  6,  6.)  ‘‘If  a 
man  shall  cause  \JUld  or  vineyard  to  be  eaten, 
and  shall  put  in  his  beast,  and  shall  feed  in  an¬ 
other  man’s  field ;  of  the  best  of  his  own  field, 
and  of  the  best  of  his  own  vineyard,  shall  he 
make  restitution.  If  fire  break  out,  and  catch 
ia  thorns,  so  that  the  ttacke  of  corn,  or  the 
ttanding  com,  or  the  field,  be  consumed  there¬ 
with  ;  he  that  kindled  the  fire  shall  surely  make 
restitution.” — Ex.  22  :  6,  6. 

Surely  this  is  not  legislating  for  a  peo-  * 
pie  dwelling  in  tents,  but  for  a  people  liv¬ 
ing  in  houses  /  and  not  for  a  people  in  a 
wilderness,  but  for  a  people  who  plant 
vineyards  and  sow  corn.  To  nmltiply 
such  passages  would  be  easy. 

As  It  was  with  the  civil  legislation,  so  was 
it  with  the  ecclesiastical.  Of  the  three  great 
annual  festivals,  two,  the  feast  of  Taberna¬ 
cles  and  the  feast  of  Pentecost,  while  mi¬ 
nutely  described,  were  formally  postponed 
from  the  time  of  their  appointment  until 
the  people  should  have  come  into  the  Land 
which  the  Lord  w'ould  give  them,  (Lev. 
23.)  In  other  matters  or  this  nature  the 
same  principle  seems  to  have  been  allow¬ 
ed  to  previail.  We  are  told,  again  and 
again,  that  W’hat  is  enjoined  upon  Aaron 


and  his  sons  is  enjoined,  not  for  their  sake, 
but  that  it  might  be  a  statute  forever  to 
him  and  to  his  descendants,  (Lev.  10  :  15.) 
Rites  which  could  be  observed  in  the 
wilderness  were  observed  there ;  and  ser¬ 
vices  which  supposed  the  av'etashiper  in 

[)osses8ion  of  a  land  flowing  with  milk  and 
loney,  were  suspended,  wholly,  or  in  great 
part,  until  that  should  be  the  condition  of 
the  people.  Immediately  after  the  sin 
which  doomed  the  living  generation  to 
die  in  the  wilderness,  the  instruction  to 
the  people  is  after  this  wise  : 

*‘  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying. 
Speak  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  and  say  unto 
them.  When  ye  he  come  into  the  land  of  your 
habitations,  which  J  give  vnto  you,  and  will 
make  an  offering  by  fire  unto  the  Lord,  a  burnt 
offering,  or  a  sacrifice  in  performing  a  vow,  or 
in  a  freewill  offering,  or  in  your  solemn  feasts, 
to  make  a  sweet  savor  unto  the  Lord,  of  the 
herd,  or  of  the  flock,”  etc.,  etc.  ‘‘  All  that  are 
born  of  the  country  shall  do  after  this  manner 
—one  law  and  one  manner  shall  be  for  you, 
and  for  the  stranger  that  sojoumeth  with  you.” 
—Numb.  16  :  1,  2,  18,  16. 

Here,  after  the  great  change  which  had 
taken  place  in  the  prospects  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  the  legislation,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  is  still  legislation  having  re¬ 
spect  to  W’hat  should  be  done  when  the 
next  generation  should  enter  Canaan.  In 
the  eighteenth  verse  the  same  jtreface  to 
the  series  of  injunctions  given  recurs. 
“Speak  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  and 
say  unto  them.  When  ye  come  in  the 
land  whither  I  bring  you,  then  it  shall 
be,”  etc.,  etc.  The  services  described  in 
Leviticus  would  be  possible  to  a  peo¬ 
ple  dw'elling  in  that  country — impossible 
to  a  people  wandering  through  forty 
years  in  a  desert,  except  by  a  constant 
intervention  of  miracle.  The  above  lan¬ 
guage  is  followed  by  some  directions  con- 
ceraing  what  should  be  done  in  the  case 
of  sins  through  ignorance,  and  of  sins  of 
presumption  ;  and  the  blue  fringes  to  be 
W’orn  in  future  by  the  people  on  their 
garments  are  to  be  ns  a  monitor  to  them, 
that  they  may  not  fail  to  remember  tlie 
commandments  of  God. 

How  far  this  language  was  to  apply  to 
commandments  relating  to  ritual  obser¬ 
vances  in  the  wildeniess  w'e  learn  indi¬ 
rectly  from  what  happened  nearly  twenty 
years  Later.  Those  years — from  the  se¬ 
cond  after  leaving  Egypt  to  the  nine¬ 
teenth — are  a  blank  in  the  sacred  narra- 
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tive.  Tint  at  the  end  of  that  interval 
came  the  inaurrection  against  the  author¬ 
ity  of  Moses  and  Aaron,  headed  by  Korah, 
Dathan,  and  Abirani.  That  disorder  be¬ 
ing  crushed,  and  the  authority  of  Aaron 
being  reestablished,  paitly  by  the  judg¬ 
ment  which  came  upon  the  malcontents, 
and  partly  by  the  budding  of  Aaron’s 
rod,  there  follows  a  new  enunciation  of 
the  duties  of  priests  and  Levites,  and  a 
now  assertion  of  their  privileges.  Now, 
all  that  is  here  said  had  been  said  twenty 
ye.ars  since :  why  then  is  it  now  said 
again,  and  said  in  the  exact  form  in  which 
it  would  have  been  8.aid  if  it  had  never 
been  said  before  ?  If  the  people  so  ad¬ 
dressed  were  known  to  be  well  aware 
that  all  this  h.ad  been  said  to  them  soon 
after  the  Exodus,  and  had  been  recorded 
at  the  time  in  the  Book  of  Exodus  or  in 
the  Book  of  Leviticus,  why  rcj»eat  it  all 
to  them  now  .as  if  it  were  something 
wholly  new  ?  N.ay,  more  ;  if  these  vari¬ 
ous  periodical  observances  had  been 
coming  up  before  their  eyes  from  day 
to  day,  from  month  to  month,  and 
year  to  year,  why  tell  them  to  do  the ! 
things  now  which  they  had  never  ceased  ' 
to  do  ?  The  explanation  clearly  is, ' 
th.at  they  had  not  been  used  to  see  ^ 
these  things  coming  up  ceaselessly  before  ' 
tliem;  and  in  their  altered  circumstances,  | 
since  the  present  generation  had  been 
sentenced  to  pass  the  forty  years  in  the 
wilderness  which  they  had  expected  to  | 
pas.s  in  Cana.an,  they  had  so  far  lost  the 
memory  of  what  had  been  said  and  writ- 1 
ten  on  such  matters  twenty  years  ago,  [ 
that  it  had  become  expedient  that  this 
summary,  on  a  subject  so  much  forgotten,  i 
should  Ihj  thus  given  forth  anew.  Certain  \ 
of  these  instructions  were  thus  re-deliver- ' 


ed,  that  they  might  be  at  once  acted  upon. 
But  others  point  clearly  to  what  should  ' 
be  Hebrew  usage  when  the  Hebrew ' 


should  have  expelled  the  Canaanite.  And 
w'e  have  evidence  enough  that  this  reca¬ 
pitulation  must  have  l>een  designed  to  keep 
up  this  anticipation  of  the  future,  more 
than  to  regul.ate  the  present.  What  is  set 
forth  is  set  forth  as  law,  to  regulate  the 
conduct,  not  of  Aaron  and  his  sons  mere¬ 


ly,  but  th.at  of  the  house  of  Aaron  and  of 
the  house  of  Levi  through  all  their  genera- ' 
tions.  I 

Now  follows  another  interv.al  of  nearly  j 
twenty  years,  which  are  also  a  blank  in  ' 
this  memorable  history.  But  what  was ' 
done  afterward  shows  very  clearly  what ' 


I  had  been  doing  in  respect  to  ritual  during 
those  years.  We  now  find  the  Israelites 
in  the  thirty-ninth  year  of  their  wander¬ 
ings.  Aaron  dies.  Moses  is  about  to  die. 
Tlie  people  are  enriched  by  the  spoil  of 
!  their  enemies,  and  are  about  to  enter  the 
I  long-expected  country.  And  now  another 
I  summary  as  to  what  should  be  the  order 
I  of  worship  is  given,  and  given  strictly  in 
I  the  manner  in  which  it  would  h.ave  been 
I  given  if  no  such  mandates  had  ever  been 
j  issued.  Again  w’e  ask.  How  is  this  ? 

!  What  need  of  these  detailed  deseriptions 
j  of  the  Levitical  services,  and  these  em- 
!  phatic  injunctions  as  to  the  duty  of  at- 
i  tending  to  them,  if  the  people  knew  that 
!  all  that  was  said  to  them  had  been  s.aid 
!  long  ago,  had  been  recorded  long  ago, 

'  and  had  been  the  matter  of  constant  ai- 
‘  tention  and  practice  among  them  from 
'  that  long  time  passed  until  now  ?  Sure¬ 
ly,  to  have  told  the  people  to  do  a  mulli- 
'  tude  of  things  the  doing  of  which  had 
'  been  their  unbroken  custom,  would  have 
been  a  very  superfluous  proceeding.  It  is 
manifest,  accordingly,  that  during  the  so- 
!  journ  in  the  wilderness  the  Hebrew  ritual 
'  had  been  to  a  large  extent  suspended, 

'  and  that  when  the  i)eople  were  about  to 
I  enter  upon  Canaan  they  needed  to  bo 
educated  anew  in  this  whole  matter. 

Dr.  Colenso  cites  Numbers  28  :  1-4,  as 
showing  that  a  lamb  was  oflered  every 
morning  and  evening  during  the  forty 
years  in  the  wilderness  ;  and,  of  course, 
the  difficulty  is,  how  could  this  supply  of 
victims  be  obtained  in  such  a  place  ?  But 
from  the  date  of  that  text  its  evidence 
comes  to  be  of  just  the  contrary  descrip¬ 
tion.  The  words  are  these :  “  And  the 
Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying.  Command 
the  children  of  Israel,  and  say  unto  them. 
Tills  is  the  offering  made  by  fire  which 
ye  shall  offer  unto  the  Lord ;  two  lambs 
of  the  first  year  wdlhout  spot  day  by  day, 
for  a  continual  burnt-offering.  The  one 
lamb  shaft  thou  ofier  in  the  morning,  and 
the  other  shaft  thou  offer  at  even.”  Now 
these  words — words  which  Dr.  Colenso 
himself  has  cited — are  addressed  to  the 
people  after  their  forty  years’  sojourn  in 
the  wilderness,  not,  as  the  Bisho’p  argu¬ 
ment  requires  us  to  suppose,  before  it. 
Wh.at  they  were  commanded  to  do  when 
about  to  enter  Can.a.an,  is  cited  as  intend¬ 
ed  to  describe  what  they  had  been  doing 
from  the  time  of  their  coming  out  of 
Egypt.  It  is  true,  the  same  command 
had  been  delivered  in  the  most  explicit 
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terms  immediately  after  the  Exodus,  and 
the  people  are  told  that  it  had  been  so 
delivered  ;  but  the  fact  that  it  was  deliv¬ 
ered  again,  and  in  such  a  form,  forty 
years  later,  places  it  beyond  doubt  that 
the  institute  had  long  ceased  to  be  ob¬ 
served.  And  if  a  service  of  such  promi¬ 
nence  as  the  lamb  of  the  morning  and 
evening  sacrifice  had  ceased,  who  shall 
say  what  had  not  ceased  ? 

As  another  specimen  of  the  loose  man¬ 
ner  in  which  the  Bishop  has  often  con¬ 
structed  his  impeachment,  especially 
where  facts  are  more  concerned  than 
figures,  w'e  cite  the  following  passage : 

“  In  the  seventh  month,  for  several  days  to¬ 
gether,  beside  the  daily  sacrifices,  there  were 
to  be  extraordinary  additional  sacrifices;  so 
that  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  month  the 
priest  was  to  offer  thirteen  bullocks,  two  rams, 
and  fourteen  iambs,  and  in  the  seven  days  from 
the  fifteenth  to  the  twenty -first,  seventeen  bul¬ 
locks,  fourteen  rams,  and  ninety-eight  lambs.” 
— P.  123. 

The  authority  cited  as  showing  that, 
according  to  the  Pentateuch,  the  Israel¬ 
ites  offered  sacrifice  upon  this  scale  dur¬ 
ing  their  whole  pilgrimage  in  the  desert, 
is  Numbers  29;  and  if  the  reader  will 
turn  to  that  chapter,  he  will  find  that  it 
dates  from  the  close  of  the  sojourn,  not 
from  its  beginning^  and  that  it  sets  forth 
what  the  nation  should  do  in  the  future^ 
without  a  word  of  reference  to  what  had, 
or  had  not,  been  done  in  the  past.  Nor 
is  this  all.  These  services  also  had  been 
enjoined  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus  ;  but 
here,  again,  the  fact  that  they  are  now  j 
enjoined  anew,  and  enjoined  without  the  ! 
slightest  reference  to  their  having  been 
enjoined  before,  is  proof  that  the  Israel¬ 
ites  had  know'n  nothing,  or  next  to 
nothing,  of  such  observances  during  their 
wanderings.  Dr.  Colenso  says : 

“  The  single  work  of  offering  the  double  sac¬ 
rifice  for  women  after  child-birth  must  have  ut¬ 
terly  overpowered  three  priests,  though  en¬ 
gage  without  cessation  from  morning  to  night 
As  we  have  seen,  the  births  among  two  millions 
of  people  may  be  reckoned  as  at  least  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  a  day,  for  which  consequently 
five  hundred  sacrifices  (two  hundred  and  fifty 
burnt-offerings  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  sin- 
offerings)  would  have  bad  to  be  daily  offered. 
Looking  at  the  directions  in  Lev.  1 :  4,  we  can 
scarcely  allow  less  tban^rs  minutes  to  each  sa¬ 
crifice  ;  so  that  these  sacrifices  alone,  if  offered 
separately,  would  have  taken  twenty-five  hun- 
dr^  minutes,  or  nearly  forty-two  hours,  and 
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could  not  have  been  offered  in  a  single  day  of 
twelve  hours,  though  each  of  the  priests  bad 
been  employed  in  the  one  sole  incessant  labor 
of  offering  them,  without  a  moment’s  rest  or 
intermission.  We  ask  further.  Where  could 
they  have  obtained  these  two  hundred  and  fifty 
‘  turtle  doves  or  young  pigeons’  daily,  that  is, 
ninetv  thousand  annuity,  in  the  to ildsrnsssf" 
— Pp'  128,  124. 

The  Bishop  supposes  that  these  alleged 
impossibilities  have  their  place  in  the  Pen¬ 
tateuch  through  the  blundering  oversight 
of  the  men  from  whom  we  have  received 
it.  But  it  is  natural  to  ask — Is  it  proba¬ 
ble  that  men  who  have  written,  according 
to  the  Bishop’s  theory,  so  as  to  have  pass¬ 
ed  off  their  fictions  for  truth  with  the  most 
intelligent  portion  of  the  human  race 
through  more  than  thirty  centuries,  could 
have  been  so  devoid  of  sa^city  as  not  to 
have  seen  these  impossibilities,  if  they  are 
there,  quite  as  readily  as  Dr.  Colenso  ?  It 
is  believing  much  to  believe  that  such 
strength  and  such  weakness  could  have 
met  in  the  same  persons.  Tlie  truth  is, 
the  difficulty  here  is  wholly  imaginary. 
Conformity  to  the  Levitical  ritual  had  its 
place  in  the  desert  to  the  extent  in  which 
it  was  practicable  in  the  desert ;  and  the 
conformity  that  w'as  possible  oul^r  in  the 
Promised  Land  was  left  to  have  its  place 
in  the  Promised  Land.  If  even  the  morn¬ 
ing  and  evening  sacrifice,  and  the  services 
connected  with  the  great  day  of  Atone¬ 
ment,  were  placed  so  far  in  abeyance,  as 
we  have  seen,  by  circumstances,  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  priests  in  relation  to  women,  to 
the  leprous,  and  to  persons  who  came 
under  ceremonial  pollution,  would  be  ruled 
by  the  same  law.  What  is  more,  the 
fifth  chapter  in  Joshua  furnishes  us  with 
evidence  of  the  most  decisive  kind  in  this 
direction.  There  we  learn  that  in  the 
wilderness  even  the  practice  of  circumci¬ 
sion  had  ceased,  and  had  to  bo  taken  up 
anew  when  the  tribes  had  crossed  the 
Jordan. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  when 
things  are  required  to  be  done  “before 
the  Tabernacle,”  or  before  “  the  door  of 
the  Tabernacle,”  it  by  no  means  follows 
that  they  were  things  to  be  done  in  the 
wilderness.  The  Tabernacle  was  to  be  in 
Canaan  all  that  it  had  been  in  the  time  of 
Moses,  and  more. 

If  the  services  required  from  the  priests 
in  the  wilderness  were  comparatively 
j  light,  the  number  of  the  priests  might  be 
I  comparatively  few.  But  we  are  disposed 
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to  think  they  were  not  so  few  as  Dr.  Co- 
lenso  has  supposed.  Nadab  and  Abihu, 
sons  of  Aaron,  appear  to  have  been  young 
men  when  they  were  cat  off.  They  left 
no  children.  But  we  know  that  was  not 
the  case  with  Eleazar,  and  we  can  hardly 
suppose  it  to  have  been  the  case  with 
Ithamar.  The  fact  that  Aaron  and  his 
sons  are  frequently  mentioned  as  though 
they  comprehended  the  whole  priesthood, 
does  not  oblige  us  to  suppose  that  it  was 
so.  In  the  house  of  Aaron,  Eleazar 
and  Ithamar  would  be  heads  of  families; 
and,  according  to  Hebrew  usage,  what 
w'as  said  to  the  sires  would  be  understood 
as  said  to  the  sons.  In  some  scores  of 
places  the  service  of  the  “  priest,”  or  of 
the  “priests,”  is  spoken  of  without  any 
special  reference  to  Aaron  or  to  his  sons, 
and  in  a  manner  which  certainly  seems  to 
imply  the  existence  of  other  persons  sus¬ 
taining  that  office.  Sometimes  the  refer¬ 
ence  may  be  to  what  the  priests  of  another 
generation  should  do  in  Canaan.  But 
there  are  passages  which  seem  to  imply 
the  presence  of  priests  in  this  larger  sense 
even  in  the  wilderness.  Take  the  following 
as  one  of  this  class:  “And  the  Lord  said 
unto  Moses,  Go  down,  charge  the  people, 
lest  they  break  through  unto  the  Lord  to 


gaze,  and  many  of  them  perish.  And  let 
the  priests  also,  which  come  near  to  the 
Lord,  sanctify  themselves,  lest  the  Lord 
break  forth  upon  them,”  (Exodus  19;  21, 
22.)  It  is  not  easy  to  suppose  that  such 
language  would  have  been  used  if  Aaron 
and  his  two  sons  had  been  the  only 
priests.  But  Dr.  Colenso  would  have  us 
suppose  that  the  house  of  Aaron  consisted 
of  three  male  persons  only  when  they  en¬ 
tered  the  wilderness,  and  of  three  persona 
only  when  they  passed  out  of  it  forty 
years  afterward,  leading  us  to  picture  to 
ourselves  the  Ark  borne  across  the  Jor¬ 
dan  at  the  head  of  two  millions  of  pe^le 
with  only  three  priests  to  carry  it !  The 
mind  which  can  believe  ailer  that  manner 
may  be  expected  to  believe  a  great  deal 
upon  occasion.  It  is  true  there  is  no  di¬ 
rect  mention  of  other  priests.  But  the  pro¬ 
bability  that  there  were  others  rises  to  all 
but  certainty.  Dr.  Colenso,  however, 
without  proof,  and  against  such  probabil- 
ty,  asserts  the  contrary.  The  8.Hcred 
writers  have  not  given  us  positive  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  subject — the  Bishop  gives 
it  in  their  stead  :  “They  were  but  three.” 
Is  it  a  reluctant  skepticism  that  reasons 
thus  ? 

(to  be  COXCLUOBD.) 


From  the  Dabllo  Un 
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It  was  a  stereotyped  sarcasm  of  the 
bitter  old  school  of  reviewing  that  au¬ 
thor,  printer,  designer,  engraver,  and 
publisher  had  entered  into  a  conspiracy 
to  illusc  the  public.  We  may,  very  hon¬ 
estly,  make  just  the  reverse  of  this  remark 
on  Captain  Blakiston’s  Five  Months  on 
the  Upper  Yang-Tsze*  The  lively  and 
graphic  narrative  of  the  gallant  author 
is  set  off  by  well-executed  illustrations, 
valuable  maps,  and  skillfully  prepared  sci¬ 
entific  statistics,  without  which  publica- 

*  Five  Month*  on  th*  Yang-li**.  By  Tuouxs 
W.  Blakiston,  late  Captain,  Royal  Artillery. 
London  :  Murray,  1862. 
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tions  of  travels  are  mere  story-books. 
The  subject,  too,  possesses  the  rare  charm 
of  novelty  ;  for  while  recent  events  have 
increased  our  interest  in  the  affairs  of 
China,  they  have  added  little  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  interior  of  that  vast 
eumire. 

The  celestial  land  has  ever  been,  till 
lately,  a  great  unknown  to  us  ;  and  natu¬ 
rally  so,  for  its  government  allowed  no 
native  to  emigrate,  and  no  foreigners  to 
intrude,  except  some  Roman  Catholic 
missionaries,  who  buried  themselves  in 
the  country,  and  from  whom  we  learned 
little.  Probably,  a  few  years  ago,  even 
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among  well-read  men,  there  was  not  one 
in  U‘n  who  had  a  distinct  notion  of  the 
condition  of  that  large  section  of  the  hu¬ 
man  family  which  inhabited  China,  or  of 
the  physical  features  of  their  country. 
As  for  the  majority,  they  just  knew  that 
it  was  the  land  from  which  their  tea 
came.  For  ideas  of  its  architecture, 
scenery,  and  costume,  they  were  chiefly 
indebted  to  the  ubiquitous  willow-pattern 
which  figured  on  their  plates  and  dishes. 
Less  than  a  century  ago,  when  Gold¬ 
smith  wanted  a  really  strange  land  with 
which  his  imagination  could  play  freaks 
without  restraint,  he  selected  China ;  and 
.  in  his  Letters  from  Fum  llo^  he  success¬ 
fully  conveys  the  impressions  of  the  most 
utter  stranger  to  Europe. 

To  Captain  Blakiston  and  his  party  be¬ 
longs  the  distinction  of  having  penetrated 
this  undiscovered  land  nine  hundred  miles 
further  than  any  previous  explorers,  if  we 
except  the  few  Roman  Catholic  missionar 
ries.  Having  undergone  five  months  of 
incessant  toil,  and  incurred,  during  part 
of  the  journey,  very  considerable  peril. 
Captain  Blakiston  has  returned  safe  to 
tell  what  he  saw.  The  route  of  this 
pioneer  party  was  up  the  Yang-Tsze, 
which  is  the  Mississippi  of  China.  All 
the  great  continents  of  the  world,  except 
Australia,  possess  immense  watery  high¬ 
ways,  which  rise  in  some  back-bone  of 
mountain  .and  flow  down  to  the  sea,  fer¬ 
tilizing  the  countries  through  which  they 
pass.  Europe  has  the  Volga  and  the 
Danube,  with  a  host  of  lesser  streams 
The  Ganges  rolls  down  from  snowy  peaks 
for  over  thirteen  hundred  miles,  not  un¬ 
naturally  an  object  of  venei'ation  to  the 
dusky  millions  of  Hindostan.  The  Nile 
bears  down  through  the  sultry  plains  of 
Egypt  volumes  of  water  at  times  desolat¬ 
ing  in  their  exuberance.  The  American 
continent,  richest  of  all  in  rivers,  can 
boast  the  Amazon,  the  Plata,  the  Orono- 
co,  the  Mississippi,  the  Missouri.  What 
these  different  rivers  are  to  their  respect¬ 
ive  countries,  the  Yang-Tsze  and  Hwang- 
Ilo  are  to  China. 

The  Yang-Tsze,  the  course  of  which 
Captain  Blakiston  followed  for  eighteen 
hundred  miles,  rises,  as  may  be  observed 
by  looking  at  the  map  of  Eastern  Asia  out 
of  China  Proper,  in  the  region  of  Tibet, 
and  winds  for  over  three  tliousand  miles 
through  the  provinces  of  Yu-nan,  Sz’- 
chuan,  lloo-peh,  Hoonan,  Kiang-ri,  Au- 
hoei,  till  it  reaches  Nanking,  from  which 
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city  its  breadth  gradually  increases,  and 
it  rolls  into  the  sea  an  immense  volume 
of  waters,  spreading  out  at  its  mouth, 
like  all  large  rivers,  into  a  vast  estuary, 
with  the  usual  deltas.  We  can  not  do 
better  than  at  once  begin  at  the  begin¬ 
ning,  w'ith  Capt.ain  Blakiston,  and  follow 
his  fortunes  up  the  flowery  land. 

When,  by  the  Treaty  of  Pekin,  in 
1 860,  a  number  of  ports  were  opened  to 
British  commerce,  it  bec.ame  necessary 
for  the  representatives  of  England  to  visit 
the  three  inland  towns  of  Cliin-keang, 
Kien-kcacg,  and  Hankow,  which  are 
situated  on  the  Yang-Tsze,  and  lo  inau¬ 
gurate  in  the  presence  of  a  few  gun-boats, 
the  exercise  of  the  rights  recently  con¬ 
ferred  by  the  Treaty.  For  this  purpose 
in  February,  1861,  Admiral  Sir  James 
Hope  started  from  Shanghai  with  a  com¬ 
pact  little  fleet  of  war-steamers,  and  on 
board  one  of  these  was  the  “  Oveiland 
Expedition,”  as  it  was  called,  consisting 
of  Captain  Blakiston,  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Sarel,  Ur.  Alfred  Barton,  and  the  Rev.  S. 
Schereschewsky,  an  American  missionary. 
Their  object  was  to  pass  up  with  the 
fleet  as  far  as  possible,  and  then  journey 
in  junks  up  the  river  to  Tibet,  to  cross 
the  Himalayas,  and  so  ])a8s  over  into 
North-w'estern  India. 

Considering  that  the  whole  of  the  dis¬ 
tricts  through  which  the  U[ipcr  portion  of 
the  Yang-Tsze  flows  were  infested  with 
all  sorts  of  plunderers  and  a-ssassins,  both 
Taeping  and  Imperial,  to  any  of  whom 
it  would  have  been  a  matter  of  piide  and 
pleasure  to  have  walked  off  with  a  few 
Euopean  heads ;  we  can  not  but  think 
that  the  “Overland  Expedition”  had 
mapped  out  for  itself  an  exceedingly  ar¬ 
duous  and  dangerous  route.  But  there 
is  nothing  like  aiming  high.  Though,  as 
events  turned  out,  they  were  unable  to 
complete  the  whole  of  their  scheme,  they 
have  made  an  immense  stiide  into  the' 
back  districts  of  China,  and  they  have 
also  one  and  all  returned  alive  to  tell 
what  they  discovered. 

We  shall  see  that  if  they  had  persi.sted 
in  the  attempt  to  cro.ss  into  India,  they 
might  have  penetrated  a  little  further 
than  they  did,  but  they,  would  most  prob¬ 
ably  never  have  returned.  It  w'us  not 
till  they  were  cast  loose  by  the  steam¬ 
ships  of  the  fleet  at  Yo-chow,  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  miles  above  Hankow',  that 
the  really  interesting  and  novel  portions 
of  their  adventures  commenced,  and  w'e 
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shall,  therefore,  pass  lightly  over  the 
journey  thus  far.  The  strangest  sights 
recorded  up  to  that  point,  are  the  Ming 
tombs  and  the  porcelain  pagoda.  Who 
has  not  heard  of  the  porcelain  tower  of 
China?  Who  has  not  seen  in  the  story¬ 
books  about  the  celestial  land,  the  print 
of  that  tall  straight  turret,  with  its  suc¬ 
cession  of  fancifully  projecting  eaves,  so 
gigantic,  yet  so  symmetrically  quaint, 
and  looking  like  something  between  a 
church-steeple  and  a  light-house  ?  And 
into  which  of  our  minds  ever  entered  the 
doubt  that  it  was  not  all  made  of  porce¬ 
lain  ?  For  ourselves,  wo  freely  confess 
that  oar  young  idea  was  fixed  and  clear 
that  it  was  one  gigantic  pile  of  porcelain, 
and  in  later  years  we  never  troubled  our¬ 
selves  to  become  skeptical.  But  from 
what  Captain  Blakiston  says,  we  learn 
that  the  M'hole  notion  was  a  delusion. 
There  was  never  such  a  thing  as  a  tower 
built  of  porcehain,  and  now  there  is  no 
tower  there  at  all.  It  was  mainly  con¬ 
structed  of  brick  and  tile,  and  it  was  only 
the  tiling  of  the  succession  of  roofs  which 
was  of  porcelain,  and  now  it  is  nothing 
but  “  a  white  hill  of  ruins.” 

The  tombs  of  the  Ming  dynasty  are 
not  far  from  the  tower.  In  these  struc¬ 
tures  there  is  now  little  to  remark,  but 
surrounding  them  are  stone  figures  of 
camels,  elephants,  horses,  dogs,  and  men, 
which  are  meant  to  represent  a  suitable 
attendance  on  the  spirit  of  the  dead  sov¬ 
ereign  on  its  way  to  the  other  world. 
The  simple,  and,  as  a  Chinese  would 
doubtless  think  it,  intensely  vulgar  notion 
that  as  the  figures  have  been  there  some 
centuries,  they  have  waited  long  enough 
to  attend  any  reasonable  wanderings  of 
the  royal  spirits,  occurs  to  English  ob¬ 
servers;  but  whether  they  are  wanted 
much  longer  or  not,  they  give  evidence 
of  growing  tired  of  their  attendance. 
Their  condition  of  dilapidation  is  ludi¬ 
crous.  The  lion  has  only  three  legs,  a 
tree  is  sprouting  from  the  elephant’s 
back,  one  of  the  nondescripts  is  on  his 
side,  and  the  men  evince  a  tendency  to 
lie  down. 

Before  we  start  from  Yo-chow,  we 
may  also  direct  the  reader’s  attention  to 
Mr.  Forrest’s  graphic  sketch  of  the  pal¬ 
ace  of  Ilung-tsiu-tsuen,  the  rebel  chief,  in 
Nanking,  or  rather  of  so  much  of  it  as  it 
is  permitted  the  barbarians  to  inspect. 
About  the  most  characteristic  thing  in  it, 
is  the  map  which  is  entitled  the  Map 


of  the  Entire  Territory  of  the  Heavenly 
Taeping  Dynasty,  to  endure  for  a  myriad 
myriad  years.”  In  it  a  magnificent  square 
lilock  of  land,  surrounded  by  seas,  is 
China;  another  square  surrounded  by 
walls  is  the  capital,  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
world  is  either  not  represented  at  all,  or 
is  set  down  as  so  many  specks,  England 
and  France  being  two  little  islands  in  the 
corner. 

But  we  must  not  delay  upon  trifles, 
however  amusing;  we  will  at  once  pro¬ 
ceed  to  the  start  from  Yo-chow,  at  the 
entrance  of  Tung-ting  lake,  one  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  above  Hankow.  The  par¬ 
ty,  consisting  of  the  gentlemen  already 
named,  was  attended  by  a  very  hetero¬ 
geneous  crew.  The  naval  commander 
was  an  ill-favored  looking  old  Chinaman, 
with  a  broken-up  and  unwholesome  ap¬ 
pearance,  the  result  of  the  use  of  opium, 
a  forbidding  cast  in  his  eyes,  and  features 
generally  suggestive  of  stabbing  in  the 
dark.  lie  mis-essed  the  name  of  Ou- 
hung  Foo.  The  mandarin  who  accomp.a- 
nied  the  party  was  a  quiet,  soft,  inquisi¬ 
tive  official,  w’ho  went  to  take  care  of  all 
on  board,  and  who  very  much  needed  to 
bo  taken  care  of  himse'f.  The  cook  was 
ugly  even  for  a  Chinaman.  Ho  had  but 
one  eye,  his  hat  was  without  a  top,  his 
clothes  were  in  tatters,  and  his  only  re¬ 
creations  were  to  watch  live  eels  frying 
on  the  pan,  and  to  rush  out  on  deck  and 
shout  lu^tily  whenever  the  crew  had  to 
push  on  the  boat  sgainst  a  particularly 
stiff  current ;  this,  in  pa.ssing,  we  may  re¬ 
mark,  was  not  a  useless  duty.  Every 
thing  requiring  exertion  in  China  must  be 
accompanied  with  the  stimulus  of  loud 
vociferations ;  and  even  the  battles,  of 
which  Captain  Blakiston  w.a8  a  spectator, 
in  his  course,  up  the  Yang-Tsze,  resound¬ 
ed  throughout  with  a  succession  of  loud 
cheers  and  roars  from  either  side,  as  a 
good  hit  was  considered  to  have  been 
made. 

Another  member  of  the  crew  was  a 
fine  athletic  young  man,  who  lived  for  al¬ 
most  the  whole  voyage  on  opium-smok¬ 
ing.  He  abandoned  himself  to  stupefac¬ 
tion  all  night,  and  was  strong  for  his  work 
next  morning ;  when  dinner-time  came,  ho 
dined  on  a  few  pufis  of  the  opium-pipe, 
and  was  quite  fresh  for  the  evening’s  toil. 
But  though  supported  by  the  diug,  it 
was  melancholy.  Captain  Blakiston  re¬ 
marks,  to  see  how  he  wasted  away 
under  its  influence.  Another  of  the  junk’s 
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company  was  distinguished  by  his  deter¬ 
mined  abnegation  of  clothes.  His  own 
skin  he  considered  a  sufficiently  effectual 
covering ;  and  from  perpetual  exposure 
to  all  sorts  of  weather,  it  in  time  became 
marvelously  like  the  skin  of  a  hippopota 
rauB.  There  wa«,  moreover,  a  wag  or 
fool  among  the  crew,  or  at  least  a  person 
who  acted  in  that  capacity,  and  whose 
duty  it  was  when  the  men  were  at  an 
unusually  hard  pull  in  some  rapid,  to  run 
before  them,  turn  innumerable  somer¬ 
saults,  display  indescribable  antics,  kneel 
down  and  piteously  supplicate  them  to 
pull  hard,  and  finally  arming  himself 
with  a  sturdy  stick,  to  belabor  them 
soundly  all  round,  by  way  of  giving  point 
to  his  previous  persuasions.  There  are 
many  queer  customs  in  China,  but  one  of 
the  most  whimsical  is  this  of  a  crew  ap¬ 
pointing  one  of  their  number  to  supply 
them  daily  with  the  stimulus  of  a  good 
thrashing.  The  foregoing  are  some  ^e- 
cimens  of  the  crew*.  The  “  Overland  Ex¬ 
pedition  ”  had  a  body-guard  of  four 
Scikhs,  Sepoys  of  H.M.  eleventh  Punjaub 
Infantry  ;  a  Chinese  assistant  to  the  Kev. 
Mr.  Schereschewsky,  and  two  Chinese 
servants  completed  the  party.  Such  was 
the  composition  of  the  company  which, 
under  the  direction  of  Captain  Blakiston 
and  his  friends,  now  commenced  the  ad¬ 
venturous  task  of  forcing  their  way  to 
the  mountain-cradle  of  the  Yang-Tsae, 
which  lies  nearly  three  thousand  miles 
from  the  coast. 

They  navigated  in  a  large  flat-bottomed 
junk,  drawing  about  two  feet  of  water, 
and  eight  feet  long  by  ten  wide.  A  big 
mast  was  stuck  in  the  middle,  on  which 
was  hung  a  large  ragged  sail  of  light  cot¬ 
ton,  crossed  horizontally  b^  many  bam¬ 
boos.  The  mode  of  navigation  was  either 
with  oars,  or  by  the  crew  tracking  along" 
the  banks  as  horses  do  our  own  canal- 
boats,  at  which  work  they  got  on  very 
well  with  the  assistance  of  the  jester’s 
cudgel. 

We  will  not  attempt  to  trace  in  detail 
the  course  of  the  party  during  their  long 
navigation  up  to  Ping-Sban,  the  furthest 
point  reached.  We  shall  merely  present 
the  reiults  in  a  general  way.  The  course 
of  the  Yang-Tsze  below  Hankow  has  been 
often  described  before,  and  we  need  only 
concern  ourselves  with  the  upper  part  of 
the  river.  Through  the  province  of  Hoo- 
peh  it  perrneates  an  immense  valley  for 
about  two  hundred  miles,  up  to  I-chang, 
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a  distance,  with  windings,  of  three  hun¬ 
dred  and  sixty  geographical  miles;  it 
passes  through  an  alluvial  country,  for 
the  minute  characteristics  of  which  we 
commend  onr  readers  to  Captain  Blakis- 
ton’s  lively  narrative.  Generalljr  the 
country  was  fertile  and  not  unskillfully 
cultivated.  Of  the  country  near  I-chang, 
for  the  precise  situation  of  which  place 
the  map  had  better  be  referred  to,  we 
read: 

'*  I-chang,  or  rather  its  smoke,  and  the  pago¬ 
da  about  a  couple  of  miles  below  the  place,  are 
within  sight  a  long  way  down,  and  I  thought 
at  the  time  that  f  had  never  beheld  a  more 
beautiful  river-scene.  On  either  hand  the 
banks  had  become  high  and  precipitous,  bold 
cliffs  of  rock  rose  immediately  from  the  deep 
water.  To  our  left  hand  as  we  ascended — that 
is,  beyond  the  river’s  right  bank — was  entirely  a 
mountainous  country,  and  we  could  observe  it 
extended  to  the  northward  beyond  the  town 
that  lay  on  the  other  side  in  the  river  valley, 
behind  which  the  country  rose  generally  into 
plateau  and  ridges,  broken  occasionally  by 
a  narrow,  rice-planted  valley,  through  which  a 
quick-running  stream  carried  the  surplus  drain¬ 
ings  of  the  paddy-land  to  the  river.  The  vege¬ 
tation  was  a  beautiful  combination  of  temperate 
and  semi-tropical  forms,  while  the  occasional 
palm  occurring  here  and  there  served  to  remind 
us  that  in  these  inland  regions  one  must  ex¬ 
pect  the  extreme  temperature  to  reach  a  high 
degree.  Wheat  was  now  over  a  foot  high,  and 
peas,  beans,  and  peaches,  were  in  blossom.  The 
country  every  where,  except  on  the  steepest 
slopes,  or  where  a  rock  was  exposed,  was  high¬ 
ly  cultivated. 

From  I-chang  to  Wau,  a  distance  of 
one  hundred  and  forty  geographical  miles, 
their  route  was  marked  by  the  stronge-t 
rapids  and  the  grandest  gorges.  A  beau¬ 
tiful  illustration  of  the  Lu-Kan  gorge  sup¬ 
plies  the  frontispiece  of  the  book;  and 
if  it  be  not  very  ranch  exaggerated, 
which  we  have  certainly  no  reason  to  sus¬ 
pect,  seldom  has  human  eye  rested  on  a 
more  magnificent  piece  of  scenery.  At 
Wan  the  country  becomes  more  open 
again,  till  at  Sucliow  it  finally  rises  into 
the  mountain  districts  of  Tibet. 

During  their  whole  passage  up  river, 
the  members  of  the  “  Overland  Expedi¬ 
tion  ”  had  been  objects  of  mingled  aver¬ 
sion  and  curiosity  to  the  natives.  In 
some  particular  places  they  were  looked 
on  as  being  in  league  with  the  Taepings, 
who  were  devastating  all  the  inland  dis¬ 
tricts.  They  were  generally  referred  to 
I  by  the  unpleasing  sobriquet  of  “  Western 
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devils,”  and  wherever  they  could  be  kept 
out  of  a  town  by  any  amount  of  excuses, 
evasions,  and  lies,  no  exertions  to  that 
end  were  spared  by  those  in  authority. 
The  women  especially  shunned  them  with 
provoking  pertinacity. 

When  we  consider  how  little  the  peo¬ 
ple  knew  of  them,  and  how  much  the 
customs  of  China  enjoin  seclusion  on  the 
better  class  of  females,  we  scarcely  won¬ 
der  at  their  more  than  Oriental  shyness. 
But  Captain  Blakiston  would  not  tamely 
submit  to  be  the  shunned  one  of  the  Chi¬ 
nese  ladies,  for,  to  judge  by  his  own  con¬ 
fession,  he  pursued  them  with  a  spirit  an<] 
determination  which,  no  doubt,  struck  ad¬ 
ditional  dismay  into  their  hearts.  When¬ 
ever  the  bearded  European  face  appeared 
in  front  of  a  cottage,  all  the  females  flut¬ 
tered  away  in  trepidation.  In  a  second, 
the  house  would  be  ransacked  to  find  out 
their  hiding-place.  Sometimes  they  would 
be  in  the  fields,  and  our  gallant  author 
would  execute  a  rapid  flank  movement  in 
the  hope  of  intercepting  their  retreat,  but 
they,  knowing  all  the  corners  well,  would 
cunningly  evade  him.  Then  again,  he 
tried  stealth,  endeavoring  to  creep  up 
behind  a  party  of  females  who  were  en 
joying  the  open  air,  unconscious  of  the 
presence  of  the  “  Western  devil,”  when 
some  odious,  watchful  cur,  filled  with 
wrath  at  the  sight  of  a  stranger,  sounds 
the  alarm  in  shrill  yelps,  and  away  the 
celestials  run.  More  than  once,  however. 
Captain  Blakiston  actually  caught  a  fe¬ 
male  prize,  and  after  many  tears  and  some 
force,  prevailed  on  her  to  turn  her  face 
from  the  wall  into  which  she  cowered 
like  a  hftnted  deer,  so  that  he  got  his  re¬ 
ward  by  the  sight  of  “  a  face  which  was 

- Oh  !  don’t  ask  me.  But  they  are  not 

all  quite  so  bad.” 

At  Sha-sze  the  mandarin  who  accom¬ 
panied  them  brought  his  wife  and  family, 
who  lived  there,  on  board  to  see  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  foreigners.  They  were  dress¬ 
ed  ill  loose  jackets  and  fancy  trowsers, 
the  younger  ones  having  bright-colored 
flowers  set  in  their  skillfully-dressed  hair, 
and  our  author  declares  them  to  have 
been  really  pretty.  They  followed  Tar¬ 
tar  fashions  and  did  not  cramp  their  feet. 
Indeed,  had  »hey  been  strictly  Chinese 
they  would  not  have  seen  the  strangers. 
The  odious  habit  of  compressing  the  wo¬ 
men’s  feet,  which  some  supposed  did  not 
extend  to  the  interior  of  the  empire.  Cap¬ 
tain  Blakiston  has  discovered  to  be  uui- 
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vers.al.  Every  where  the  women  are  to 
be  seen  waddling  about  on  what  look  like 
little  goat-hoofs,  balancing  themselves  by 
touching  walls  as  they  pass  along,  end 
apparently  in  imminent  peril  of  toppling 
over,  while  the  Chinese  young  gentleman 
look  on  admiringly,  and  praise  her  much 
who  waddles  most. 

The  further  the  party  got  up  the  river 
the  less  they  found  the  people  to  like 
them.  At  Chung-King  they  were  very 
near  being  assassinated.  When  they  ar¬ 
rived  off  this  town  they  sent  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  telling  him  that  they  wished  very 
much  to  pay  him  a  visit,  and  requesting 
him  to  send  chairs  for  their  conveyance. 
They  had  also  beeti  asked  to  dinner  by 
the  Roman  Catholic  missionary  in  the 
town,  who  told  them  that  if  they  had  an 
objection  to  chop  stick-,  they  should  bring 
their  own  knives  and  forks.  During  the 
evening  of  the  day  on  which  they  had 
sent  to  the  Governor  to  make  arrange¬ 
ments  for  their  entry,  a  party  of  imperial 
soldiers,  stationed  at  the  place,  came 
down  to  the  junk,  insisted  on  getting 
into  her,  made  themselves  very  trouble¬ 
some,  and  showed  a  strong  desire  to  take 
away  with  them  several  things  that  did 
not  belong  to  them.  Their  desires,  too, 
had  an  unplea.sant  turn,  for  they  especial¬ 
ly  coveted  a  large  sharp  knife  winch  was 
lying  about  the  c.abin,  and  which  they 
could  only  have  wanted  for  use  on  human 
flesh.  The  Doctor  finding  them  in  his  way 
motioned  them  out,  and  out  on  deck  they 
w'ent ;  but  one  of  their  number  positively 
declined  to  pass  out  on  shore,  and  when 
seized  with  a  view  of  being  pushed  out, 
he  threw  himself  down,  gesticulated 
frightfully,  and  made  himself  as  disagree¬ 
able  as  possible.  Dr.  Barton  seeing  mat¬ 
ters  in  this  state,  took  up  the  sprawling 
warrior  and  shuffled  him  quietly  over  the 
.side  into  the  river.  As  he  struggled  to 
the  brink  and  crawled  up,  the  mob  around 
shouted  and  cheered,  quite  enjojing  the 
joke  at  the  expense  of  the  imperial  brave. 

This  was  very  amusing,  but  it  made  the 
prospect  of  entering  the  city  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  day  more  dangerous  than  ever. 
In  the  morning  the  Governor  sent  to  say 
that  they  could  not  come  to  see  him,  as 
there  was  a  plot  to  murder  them  when 
they  landed  or  in  their  junk,  and  the 
Roman  Catholic  missionary  sent  them 
similar  intelligence.  But  Captain  Blakis- 
ton  and  his  comrades  do  not  seem  to  have 
been  easily  intimidated.  They  at  once 
23 
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fortifiefi  the  junks,  and  sent  a  fresh  de¬ 
mand  for  the  setian-chairs  and  escort. 
At  length  tlie  chairs  and  warriors  came, 
and  strongly  armed,  the  Captain  and  two 
comrades,  with  one  Seikh,  proceeded  to 
pay  their  visits.  The  town  was  densely 
crowded  with  people  as  the  public  exam¬ 
inations  were  being  held  at  the  time,  and 
the  chairs  were  borne  through  an  immense 
sea  of  heads,  Captain  Blakiston  ruminating 
all  the  while  on  the  probability  of  his  be¬ 
ing  stabbed  in  the  back  before  he  got 
home  again.  Strangely  enough,  he  and 
his  friends  reached  the  Governor’s  with 
whole  bodies,  saw  his  Excellency,  w’ho 
w’as  delighted  at  the  interview,  concluded 
that  his  Excellency  was  a  determined 
ruffi.an,  passed  on  to  dinner  at  the  Mis¬ 
sionary’s,  and  dined  of  fish,  ducks,  pork, 
frogs,  slugs,  birds’  nests,  and  samshoo,  or 
Chinese  brandy. 

As  they  passed  on  up  the  river,  they 
daily  met  fresh  evidence  of  the  dan- 
erous  state  of  things  above,  in  the  num- 
er  of  headless  corpses  which  floated 
past.  The  more  the  bodies  wanting  heads 
swept  by,  the  less  the  Chinese  boatmen 
liked  going  on.  Indeed  their  inference 
was  an  alarming  one,  and  not  at  all  unna¬ 
tural.  At  last,  at  Stichow,  they  witnessed 
a  pitched  battle,  though  one  certainly  of 
a  very  mild  description.  It  seems  to  have 
resembled  an  election  row  in  this  country. 
The  different  bands  of  gaudily-dressed 
combatants  assailed  each  other  with  volleys 
of  stones  and  abuse,  stopping  every  now 
and  then  and  daring  the  other,  in 
school-boy  fashion,”  to  come  on.  At  dif¬ 
ferent  times  a  rusty  old  tube  was  filled 
with  powder  and  let  off,  amidst  loud 
cheers  from  the  cannonading  p.arty.  The 
result  of  the  bsttle  was,  that  one  or  two 
combatants  were  killed.  When  the  expe¬ 
dition  reached  Pingshan,  their  difficulties 
culminated.  The  rebels  filled  the  adjacent 
country,  and  the  people  of  the  city,  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  party  were  on  the  side  of 
the  Taepings,  absolutely  refused  to  allow 
them  to  reside  within  their  walls.  The 
junk-men  were  proof  against  all  entreaties 
to  push  on.  One  night,  while  they  lay  in 
the  river,  a  deafening  clamor  arose  a^ut 
the  town,  which  was  quickly  taken  up  by 
the  boatmen,  who  bustled  about  for  their 
li»es,  letting  go  ropes,  and  getting  out 
oars,  and  malung  off  down  the  river  as 
fast  as  possible.  The  town  had  been 
attacked  by  the  rebels.  Its  fate  is  not 
known,  as  Uie  determination  of  the  junk¬ 


men  to  make  away  down  the  river  could 
not  be  resisted.  The  return,  in  the  cir¬ 
cumstances,  can  not  be  called  a  retreat. 
The  party  had  explored  the  Yang-Tsze 
for  eighteen  hundred  miles,  had  left  an 
impress  of  the  British  character  along 
their  course,  and  had  pioneered  up  a  great 
highway,  which  we  may  be  sure  the  civil¬ 
ized  world  will  not  let  lie  useless  much 
longer.  A  better  representative  of  the 
finest  qualities,  mental  and  moral,  of  the 
Englishmen, than  Captain  Blakiston,  could 
hardly  have  been  selected  for  such  a  pur¬ 
pose.  If  he  and  his  little  party  did  not 
attempt,  after  the  virtual  desertion  of 
their  crew,  to  penetrate  through  blood¬ 
thirsty  marauders  into  India,  it  was  only 
because  they  distinguished  between  genu¬ 
ine  courage  and  the  most  infatuated  bra¬ 
vado.  They  have  paved  the  way  for  others 
to  follow  into  the  very  center  of  that 
peculiar  empire  which  has  for  ages  con¬ 
tained  and  almost  secreted  within  itself  a 
I  civilization  far  from  perfect,  yet  not  con- 
I  temptible,  and  which  was  splendid  amid 
the  barbarism  of  past  ages,  if  it  be  efftte 
in  this  era  of  progress.  Great  changes 
now  impend  over  it,  doubtless  for  the 
better,  after  the  convulsions  of  revolution 
are  over;  and  one  of  the  most  marked 
signs  of  the  new  time  coming  is,  that  a 
party  of  Englishmen  have  passed  right 
through  the  empire  unchallenged,  and 
leaving  behind  them  the  lesson  of  the 
bravery  and  resolution  of  the  meu  of  the 
West. 

But  we  find  ourselves  drawn  on  to  spe¬ 
culate  on  the  future  which  awaits  that 
fertile  kingdom  in  which  Captain  Blakis¬ 
ton  has  so  much  interested  us.  To  look 
forward  with  advantage,  we  must  glance 
at  the  past ;  and  to  Commander  Brine* 
we  are  obliged  for  the  only  clear  and  am 
pie  account  we  have  yet  received  of  the 
remarkable  Taeping  rebellion.  Availing 
ourselves  of  his  aid,  we  present  to  our 
readers  a  summary  of  that  movement, 
which,  for  the  past  twelve  years,  has 
divided  China,  and  the  future  of  which 
who  can  tell  ? 

The  immobility  of  China  was  its  pro¬ 
verbial  characteristic.  For  thousands  of 
years  the  empire  has  presented,  so  far  as 
the  existing  generation  could  learn,  the 

*  "Du  Tatping  Rehtllion  in  China.  By  Com¬ 
mander  Lindesat  Brise,  RN.,  F.R.Q.S.,  lately 
employed  in  Chinese  Waters,  with  map  and  plane. 
London:  Murray.  1842. 
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Batne  unchanging  front  to  observers  from 
without.  Its  customs,  its  laws,  it  obscure 
religion,  mixed  with  a  strangely  wild 
philosophy,  its  worship  of  sages,  its  civil- 
lution  in  some  rei^pects  admirable,  yet 
with  no  germ  of  progression,  .all  these  are 
undoubtedly  things  of  ages  in  China.  Yet 
not  less  than  other  countries  has  it  been 
the  theater  of  many  revolutions.  The 
Tartars  who  first  invaded  China  Proper, 
A.D.  1127,  by  either  their  Eastern  or 
Western  branches — Manchus  or  Mongo¬ 
lians — kept  the  government  of  the  coun¬ 
try  for  many  years  between  them.  But 
the  two  divisions  fought  fiercely  at  difier- 
ent  times  for  the  a'^cendant ;  and  in  1368, 
a  Chinese  native,  named  Chii,  raised  the 
standard  of  rebellion,  drove  out  the  Tar¬ 
tars,  and  became  first  emperor  of  the 
Ming  line.  After  the  lapse  of  about  two 
ceriiuries  the  Eastern  Tartars  again  pre¬ 
vailed,  and  established  the  dynasty  which 
the  Taepings  are  now  in  arms  against. 
Nearly  all  the  early  proclamations  of  the 
Taeping  Chief  refer  to  himself  as  the 
champion  of  a  conquered  people  fighting 
against  a  foreign  domination.  It  is  no¬ 
thing  strange  then  in  China  to  see  a  popu¬ 
lar  uprising  against  the  ruling  power  ;  but 
the  religious  aspect  of  the  Taeping  move¬ 
ment  distinguishes  it  from  all  others. 

There  is  a  ]K>or  squalid  little  village, 
about  thirty  miles  from  Canton.  Three 
rows  of  huts,  a  manurs  pond,  and  the  vil¬ 
lage  school  are  all  that  this  miserable 
hamlet  can  boast  of.  It  was  here  that,  in 
the  year  1813,  was  born  IIung-Sien-Tsuen, 
the  extraordinary  man  whose  armies  have 
shaken  an  ancient  dynasty.  Ilis  parents, 
though  the  head  people  of  the  vilhage, 
were  poor — so  poor,  indeed,  that  they 
were  not  able  to  educate  him  sufiioiently 
to  enable  him  to  compete  successfully  at 
the  state  examinations. 

At  these  there  are  often  to  be  seen  men 
who  have  grown  old  in  repeated  efforts 
and  failures ;  and  among  these  was  IIung- 
Sien-Tsuen.  Commander  Brine  considers 
that  his  want  of  success  proves  him  to  be 
a  person  of  but  moderate  abilities.  In 
this  opinion  we  can  not  concur.  Not  only 
have  the  brightest  geniuses  often  been 
failures  as  mere  scholars,  but  it  would  be 
impossible  to  point  out  any  great  mover 
or  ruler  of  mankind  whom  we  could  rea¬ 
sonably  expect  to  have  passed  the  severe 
and  crabbed  ordeal  of  the  Chinese  exami¬ 
nation-hall.  The  gifts  of  the  mere  scholar 
are  distinct  from  those  of  the  man  of 


talent  or  the  st-atesman.  Cromwell  was  a 
j>oor  hand  at  books,  Clive  was  an  incorri¬ 
gible  dunce,  Napoleon  studied  nothing 
but  military  m.athematics,  Wellington 
was  very  idle,  and  IIung-Sien-Tsuen  was 
lucked  at  the  Canton  examinations.  And 
ow  strange  are  the  turns  of  what  we  call 
chance !  Had  he  taken  a  high  place  and 
got  some  good  post,  he  would  never  have 
founded  the  great  “Taeping  dynasty,  to 
endure  for  a  myriad  myriad  ages.”  In 
1883,  while  at  Canton,  he  met  a  Protest¬ 
ant  mis.«sionary  who  gave  him  a  bundle  of 
religious  tracts.  These  he  philosophically 
accepted,  put  in  his  pocket,  and  thought 
no  more  about  them. 

Four  years  afterward  he  again  attempt¬ 
ed  to  pass  the  examinations  and  failed. 
He  returned  to  his  native  village  broken¬ 
hearted  and  shattered  in  health.  A  violent 
sickness  attacked  him.  He  raved,  and 
saw  visions,  and  spoke  inflated  rhapsodies 
about  himself.  His  aged  father,  greatly 
distracted  about  his  son,  sent  for  the  ma¬ 
gicians  to  cure  him,  but  he  threatened  to 
slay  them  all.  After  his  recovery  he  en¬ 
gaged  in  various  menial  occupations  in 
order  to  get  a  living  ;  and  having  failed 
once  more  at  the  examinations,  his  atten¬ 
tion  being  once  casually  drawn  to  the 
religious  papers  he  had  got  in  Canton, 
he  eagerly  read  them,  declared  that 
they  gave  him  the  key  to  all  his  sick 
visions,  renounced  the  worship  of  Con¬ 
fucius,  left  his  native  place,  and  went  away 
with  two  friends  to  the  mountains,  leaving 
behind  him  the  reputation  cf  his  being 
distracted.  'With  the  assistance  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  Fung-ynn-san,  he  set  about  making 
converts  to  his  own  peculiar  and  very 
confused  view  of  Christianity.  We  should 
remark  that  he  adopted  the  name  of  Siu- 
tsuen,  or  “  elegant  and  perfect.” 

“  At  the  commencement,  Sin-tsuen  bad  only 
vague  notions  concerning  the  true  manner  of 
religious  service.  When  he  had  taken  away  his 
own  idols  he  placed  \he  written  name  of  God  in 
their  stead,  and  even  used  incense-sticks  and 
gold  paper  as  part  of  the  service.  But  in  a  fhw 
months,  finding  that  this  was  wrong,  he  abolish¬ 
ed  it.  In  the  congregation,  male  and  female 
worshipers  had  their  seats  separated  from  each 
other.  It  was  customary  to  praise  God  by 
singing  a  hymn,  an  address  was  delivered  on 
either  the  mercy  of  God  or  the  merits  of  Christ, 
and  the  people  were  exhorted  to  repent  of  their 
sins,  to  abstain  from  idolatry,  and  to  serve 
God  with  sincerity  of  heart.  Baptism  was  per¬ 
formed  thus:  Two  burning  lamps  and  three 
cups  of  tea  were  placed  on  a  table,  probably  to 
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puit  the  peosual  apprehension  of  the  Chinese. 
A  written  confession  of  sins,  containing  the 
names  of  the  different  candidates  for  baptism, 
was  repeated  by  them,  and  afterward  burnt^  by 
which  procedure  the  presenting  of  the  confes¬ 
sion  to  God  was  symbolised.  The  candidates 
then  knelt  down,  and  from  a  large  basin  of 
clear  water,  a  cupful  was  poured  over  the  head 
of  every  one,  with  the  words  purification  from 
all  former  sins,  putting  off  the  old  and  regener¬ 
ation.  Upon  rising  they  used  to  drink  of  the 
tea,  and,  generally,  each  convert  used  to  wash 
his  chest  and  the  region  of  bis  heart  with  water, 
to  signify  the  inner  cleansing  of  the  heart” 

Sin-tsuen  (we  may  as  w'ell  take  the 
shorter  name  which  onr  hero  had  assum¬ 
ed)  was  successful  in  propagating  the  new 
faith.  The  Chinese  authorities  and  upper 
classes  look  with  stolid  contempt  on  all 
the  many  popular  religions,  and  so  it  was 
with  that  of  Sin-tsuen  and  his  followers. 
Tliey  despised  him,  and  he  throve.  In 
the  district  of  Kwei  alone  there  were  tw'o 
thousand  converts.  Not  content  with 
having  their  baptisms  and  assemblies  un¬ 
molested,  the  “  God  -  Worshipers”  went 
forth  filled  with  righteous  wrath  against 
the  temples  of  their  neighbors,  to  destroy 
them,  as  the  ancient  Israelites  did  the 
idolaters  of  Canaan.  This  w’as  rather 
more  than  the  immovable  mandarins  could 
suffer.  Two  of  the  leaders,  but  not  Sin- 
tsuen,  were  put  in  prison,  and  one  of  them 
died  in  confinement.  After  this,  Sin-tsuen 
for  some  time  continued  to  quietly  dis¬ 
charge  the  duties  of  a  cattle-herd,  and 
showed  no  sign  of  preparation  for  the  part 
he  soon  afterward  acted. 

In  1850  many  districts  of  the  empire, 
particularly  Kwangri  and  Kwang-rung, 
were  much  disturbed.  A  fearful  fam¬ 
ine,  which,  with  its  usual  attendant  the 
plague,  h.ad  swept  over  a  large  part  of  the 
country,  bringing  misery  to  every  vil¬ 
lage  which  lay  within  its  influence,  had 
reduced  the  people  to  that  extremity 
of  despair  and  exasperation  which  pre¬ 
pares  the  way  for  rebellion.  Accord 
ingly  the  district  in  which  the  “  God- 
Worshipers”  were  situate  was  in  a  very 
restless  state.  It  was  particularly  infested  ! 
by  tribes  of  robbers,  who  only  associated  ' 
together  for  the  purpose  of  plunder. 
These,  finding  themselves  pressed  by  the 
imperial  soldiers,  joined  Sin-tsuen  for  the 
sake  of  the  protection  which  the  “  God- 
Worshipers”  afforded  to  one  another. 
The  authorities  proceeded  to  arrest  the 
chief,  and  he,  calling  all  his  followers  to¬ 
gether,  took  possession  of  a  market-town, 


fortified  it,  and  thius,  in  December,  1850, 
commenced  the  Taeping  rebellion,  which 
once  bid  fair  to  make  the  family  of  the 
visionary  cattle-herd  the  reigning  dynasty 
of  China.  His  princiifle,  as  he  expressed 
it,  at  least,  was  so  noble  that  the  best  of 
Christians  could  not  improve  on  it.  “If,” 
said  he,  “  we  preach  the  true  doctrine, 
and  rely  upon  the  powerful  help  of  God, 
a  few'  of  us  will  equal  a  multitude.”  Nor 
did  he  misdirect  the  mighty  power  he 
had  invoked.  In  four  months  after  he 
fortified  the  village,  he  had  around  him  a 
powerful,  and,  according  to  Chinese  ideas, 
a  well  -  disciplined  army,  every  man  of 
w’hich  was  filled  with  an  unquenchable 
enthusiasm,  and  devoted  implicitly  to  his 
Chief.  Fung-yun-san,  Yang  -  sen -t  sing, 
Iloo-yih-seen,  and  Tsung-sau-sen,  were 
the  other  leaders.  “  Ilung-siu-tsuen,” 
writes  the  Chinese  Governor  to  headquar¬ 
ters,  “  is  a  man  of  dangerous  character, 
who  practices  the  ancient  military  art. 
He  has  (ionstanlly  two  victories  for  one 
defeat,  for  he  practices  the  tactics  of  Sun- 
pin” — the  Napoleon  Bonaparte  of  China. 

Sin-tsuen  now  commenced  publishing 
proclamations,  some  of  which  were  very 
inflated,  and  all  of  which  were  so  arrogant 
in  style  that  they^  showed  a  change  for  the 
worse  was  w'orkmg  in  his  mind.  There  is 
none  of  the  simplitity,  lofty  tone,  and  ab¬ 
negation  of  self  w  hich  we  expect  from  our 
great  men.  Yet  it  must  be  said  that  it  is 
not  fair  to  accuse  him  of  blasphemy  be¬ 
cause  he  uses  the  name  of  the  Deity  and 
the  Saviour  in  an  irreverent  manner. 
Commander  Brine  shows,  w'e  think,  satis¬ 
factorily,  that  he  only  me.an8  to  assert,  in 
the  strange  passages  wdiich  have  been 
commented  on,  that  he  speaks  in  the  name 
of  the  Deity  and  Saviour.  His  mode  of 
expression  is  certainly  not  happy,  but  it 
is  untrue  to  represent  his  thoughts  as 
those  of  a  maniac  or  blasphemer. 

But  whether  he  w’rote  w'ell  or  not,  he 
certainly  fought  well.  After  gaining  sev¬ 
eral  minor  successes,  he  assaulted  the  im¬ 
portant  city  of  Nankin  ;  and  by  springing 
a  mine  under  an  angle  of  the  walls,  made 
a  breach,  through  which  his  troops  pour¬ 
ed  in.  Avery  feeble  resistance  was  made 
by  the  garrison,  and  soon  the  town  was 
at  the  mercy  of  Sin-tsuen.  He  showed  it 
none.  Only  one  hundred  out  of  the  whole 
city  escaped.  That  night  the  broad 
Yang-Tsze-Kiang  rolled  down  to  sea  with 
reddened  waves;  and  in  the  twilight  of 
morning  the  boatmen  on  the  lower  river 
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were  horrified  to  see  nearly  twenty  thou¬ 
sand  corpses  hurrying  along  with  its  cur¬ 
rent. 

The  only  palliation  that*  can  be  urged 
for  this  enormity  is  that  Sin-Tsiien  is  little 
better  than  a  half-savage,  and  that  possi¬ 
bly  he  may  have  misunderstood  certain 
chapters  in  the  Old  Testament  as  justify¬ 
ing  the  slaughter  of  enemies.  Wo  all 
know  how  ready  better  and  wiser  men 
than  Sin-Tsuen  are  to  extract  from  Holy 
Writ  a  meaning  th.at  meets  their  special 
pur[)08e.  Strange  as  has  been  the  life  of 
the  Taeping  chief  thus  far,  the  strangest 
part  is  still  to  come.  After  the  capture  of 
Nankin  it  might  have  been  expected  that 
he  would  have  pushed  on  to  the  capital 
at  once.  That  he  would  have  taken  it 
with  little  trouble  can  not  be  doubted. 
But,  once  in  Nankin,  he  seemed  to  con¬ 
sider  that  he  had  done  enough  for  one  life, 
lie  retired  into  complete  seclusion,  and 
shutting  himself  up  w'ith  his  servants  and 
women,  (for  he  has  an  abundant  allowance 
of  wives,)  he  passed  his  time  in  intense 
study,  and  in  the  composition  of  prayers. 
Few  of  his  own  officers  got  admittance  to 
bis  presence,  and  strangers  never.  For 
some  time  it  was  doubted  whether  he  was 
living.  Ilis  arrogance  continued  unbound¬ 
ed.  Her  Majesty’s  ship  the  Hermes  pro¬ 
ceeded  up  the  river  to  Nankin,  in  order 
to  make  investigations,  and  before  she 
had  been  a  day  before  the  city,  a  paper 
w.as  sent  off  to  Sir  G.  Bonham,  the  British 
representative,  declaring  that  his  effulgent 
highness,  the  late  cattle-herd,  approved 
of  the  conduct  of  the  English  in  coming 
thus  early,  and  regardless  of  distance,  to 
off-r  their  allegiance  to  him. 

During  this  time  of  inaction,  King- 
Yang,  the  chiefs  right-hand  man,  profess¬ 
ed  to  have  a  number  of  surprising  revela¬ 
tions,  which  chiefly  tended  to  degrade 
Sin-tsuen.  In  one  of  them  he  was  direct¬ 
ed  not  to  kick  any  of  his  wives  with  his 
boot  on,  but  to  adopt  a  different  mode  of 
chastisement.  Sin-tsuen  bore  all  thlsvery 
quietly,  apparently,  believing  that  they 
were  real  revelations.  At  length  he  found 
out  that  Yang  was  plotting  against  him. 
Without  a  moment’s  hesitation,  or  giving 
his  brother  any  notice,  he  cut  off  his  head, 
and  quietly  returned  to  his  course  of  stu¬ 
dy,  which  he  pursued  so  diligently,  that 
when  Lord  Elgin,  in  the  Retribution, 
came  up  the  river,  he  was  enabled  to  send 
to  him  an  enormously  long  paper  contain-  j 
ing  his  religious  views,  ani  divided  into 


one  hundred  and  seventy-two  proposi¬ 
tions.  It  commenced:  “We  proclaim, 
for  the  information  of  our  foreign  younger 
brethren  of  the  western  ocean,  that  the 
things  of  heaven  differ  extremely  fr»m  the 
things  of  the  world,”  etc.,  etc. 

For  some  time  the  only  military  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  Taepings  were  marauding  ex¬ 
cursions.  The  chief  was  too  busy  with 
his  studies  to  think  of  general  war.  It 
may  turn  out  that  his  leisure  has  cost  him 
an  empire.  The  imperialists  had  been 
besieging  Nankin  ever  since  it  was  taken; 
but  as  they  only  closed  up  the  three 
land -sides,  and  left  the  river -commu¬ 
nication  open,  the  Taepings  inside  were 
not  at  all  distressed.  But  now,  after 
nine  years  of  this  considerate  warfare, 
a  fleet  of  junks  came  up  the  river,  and 
cut  off  the  supplies.  The  people  inside 
began  to  starve ;  and  at  last  Sin-tsuen 
woke  up  from  his  long  repose.  He 
planned  a  general  sortie,  which  resulted 
m  the  total  defeat  of  the  Imperialists. 
The  army,  thus  relieved,  at  once  assumed 
the  aggressive,  and  with  fatal  indiscretion 
attacked  Shanghae,  though  they  were  in¬ 
formed  that  the  English  would  defend 
the  town.  The  wretched  rabble  who 
were  led  to  the  assault  were  mowed 
down  by  the  skillfully  directed  fire  of  the 
Europeans,  and  had  to  draw  off  without 
getting  near  the  walls. 

The  Taepings  have  done  little  since ; 
but  it  is  no  trifling  results  that  they  have 
achieved.  Over  thirty  thousand  square 
miles  of  territory  the  people  obey  and 
pay  taxes  to  Sin-tsuen  ;  and  he  commands 
an  army  of  more  than  four  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  men.  His  inaction  ever  since  he 
got  possession  of  Nankin  appears  to  Eu¬ 
ropean  observers  inexplicable.  It  is  not, 
however,  to  be  attributed  to  mere  sloth. 
Ruling  in  the  city  which  was  once  the 
seat  of  royalty,  inflated  by  adulation  and 
enthusiasm,  and  surrounded  by  vast  ar¬ 
mies,  he  insists  that  he  is  the  chief  poten¬ 
tate  not  only  of  China  but  the  world,  and 
dreams  away  his  lime  in  studies  and  in 
discharging  the  imaginary  duties  of  Em¬ 
peror  of  China.  Instead  of  heading  his 
forces  in  a  march  against  Pekin,  he  con¬ 
centrates  his  energies  on  his  own  peculiar 
system  of  theology,  and  prepares  long 

K  s,  explanatory  of  Christianity,  which 
(ligingly  forwards  to  the  first  English 
admiral  who  comes  within  reach.  In  the 
m)ring  of  this  year  the  English  and 
Freoch  authorities  in  China  executed  a 
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movement  which,  for  the  lime,  awoke 
Sin-tsuen  from  his  lethargy.  They  sent  a 
small  allied  force  to  Ningpo,  drove  out 
the  Taepings,  and  delivered  over  that 
im|>orlant  city  to  the  Imperialists.  Thus 
we  have  been  pledged  to  discountenance 
the  Taepings  and  assist  the  Tartars. 

We  hesitate  dogmatically  to  condemn 
this  momentous  step;  but  W'e  feel  un¬ 
comfortable  about  it,  particularly  now 
that  we  have  read  Commander  Brine’s 
impartial  and  thoughtful  account  of  the 
relative  position  of  the  two  parties.  The 
Taepings  h.ave  the  control  of  the  tea  and 
silk  districts,  and  may  at  any  time  inflict 
an  appalling  blow  on  interests  which  are 
the  most  momentous  to  us. 

The  question  remains  then — What  are 
the  prospects  of  the  Taeping  rising  ?  In 
this  question  we  are  interested  no  less  in 
a  general  than  a  selfish  point  of  view. 
Commander  Brine  thinks  that  the  ulti¬ 
mate  result  will  be  the  division  of  China 
into  two  empires,  over  one  of  which  the 
Taepings  will  rule.  He  reminds  us  that 
the  popular  notion  of  the  Chinese  empire 
having  always  remained  unchangeable 
under  one  emperor  is  a  mistake.  Centu¬ 
ries  ago  it  had  two  emperors  whose  do¬ 
minions  were  divided  by  the  broad-spread¬ 
ing  Tang-Tsze.  Now  all  things  point  to 
some  change  in  the  ruling  dynasty.  The 
great  famines,  the  desolating  pestilence, 
which  have  filled  to  overflowing  the  cup 
of  the  people’s  misery,  predispose  them 
to  change.  They  long  to  rest  from  their 
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sufferings ;  and  they  scarcely  hope  to  find 
safety  from  the  ruling  house  under  which 
so  much  has  been  suflered.  But  Sin-i  suen 
does  not  tru^  alone  to  human  feelings. 
Wildly,  foolishly,  savagely,  perhajw,  he 
h.aa  touched  the  deep  emotions  of  religion 
in  the  hearts  of  his  followers.  It  is  of  no 
avail  to  sneer  at  his  misconceptions  and 
the  inflation  of  his  style.  He  is  but  a 
poor  uncivilized  man.  It  is  not  many 
years  since  he  tended  his  parent’s  cattle, 
and  spent  his  days  in  menial  drudgery, 
pressed  by  penury,  unknown  or  despised 
as  a  semi-maniac.  In  those  days  of  ad 
versity  his  heart  beat  high  with  lofty  re¬ 
solve,  and  his  spirit  swelled  proudly  and 
tumultuously  with  a  religious  enthusiasm 
which  was  noble  though  irregular.  A  few 
years  have  passed,  and  he  has  risen  to  bo 
the  rival  of  a  dynasty  which  has  lasted  for 
centuries.  If  bis  career  of  conquest  has 
been  staid,  it  is  only  because  he  has 
done  BO  much  that  flatterers  can  tell  him 
he  need  do  no  more.  Ilis  future  no  man 
can  prophesy.  What  he  has  done  entitles 
him  to  rank  among  the  heroes  of  man¬ 
kind. 

We  must  not  close  without  again  com¬ 
mending  to  our  readers  the  two  volumes 
which  W’e  have  taken  as  our  text-books. 
They  should  be  read  together ;  and  in 
them,  and  no  where  else,  can  be  got  all 
the  really  reliable  information  at  present 
procurable  respecting  the  revolution  which 
impends  over  China. 


rrom  th*  Popular 

THE  PLANET  MARS  A] 

BT  JAMES  B 

Of  all  the  planets  of  the  system,  Maks, 
which  fur  the  last  few  months  has  been 
shining  so  brightly  in  the  heavens,  is 
that  whose  topogra]>hical  details  are  best 
know’ll  to  us.  By  glancing  over  the  pic¬ 
tures*  of  its  telescopic  aspect,  we  imme- 


*  These  are  eight  photogr.iphs  of  the  face  of 
liars,  like  photographs  of  the  bumsn  face,  which 
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diately  perceive  how  much  is  revealed  of 
its  surface  —  of  its  islands,  continents, 
seas,  and  snows,  by  means  of  powerful 
optical  aid.  It  is  the  planet  which  most 
strongly  resembles  the  Earth  in  the  dura¬ 
tion  of  its  da^s  and  season.s ;  the  exist- 


we  have  no  means  of  reproducing. — Euitob  or  The 
EcuecTia 
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ence  of  an  atmosphere  is  everywhere  ap¬ 
parent  :  bring  proved  by  the  dimness  of 
the  dark  streaks  and  spots  at  tlie  ciiciun- 
ference,  as  compared  with  tlieir  distinct- 
ness  at  tlie  center  of  the  planet,  (for  at 
the  former  the  solar  light  has  to  penetrate 
through  a  dense  stratum  of  air,  and  is 
again  refracted  through  the  same  thick 
medium ;)  by  occ.asional  clouds  passing 
over  its  surface  ;  by  the  snow-zones  piled 
up  and  stretching  over  vast  spaces  at  its 
|>oles  in  the  winter,  which  melt  away 
gradually  as  the  Sun  ascends  above  the 
horizon  m  the  summer,  and  dissipates  the 
Irost  and  darkness  which  for  months  pre¬ 
viously  had  reigned  in  tiiose  arctic  and 
antarctic  regions.  In  the  planet  Jupiter 
a  8m.all  telescope  may  more  readily  show 
the  dark  belts  and  spots ;  but  those  are 
ever  changing  and  drilling  about  with 
variable  velocity ;  the  itrra  Jirma  is 
scarcely  perceived  on  this  immense  imdy, 
which  api)ears  to  have  an  economy  of  its 
own,  hhlden  from  us  by  great  masses  of 
cloud,  through  an  occasiunal  breakof  which 
we  perhaps  sometimes  catch  a  glimixie  of 
the  dark  body  of  the  planet.  On  the  sur¬ 
face  of  Mars,  on  the  contrary,  the  dark 
spots  {>reserve  the  same  position  and  rela¬ 
tive  dimensions,  and  wc  appear  to  be  look¬ 
ing  at  a  miniature  globe  penciled  over  with 
dim  seas  and  continents.  From  year  to 
year  the  sea  does  not  apjiear  to  encroach 
upon  the  land,  nor  the  land  upon  the 
ocean ;  all  tlie  changes  w’hich  are  per¬ 
ceived  are  purely  meteorological  —  the 
presence  of  clouds  and  murky  weather, 
and  snow  during  the  winter — of  a  clear 
atmosphere  and  sunny  clime  throughout 
the  summer. 

The  first  circumstance  we  detect  in 
looking  at  the  planet  Mars,  is  its  exceed¬ 
ingly  red  light,  which  is  quite  different  from 
that  of  the  other  bodies  that  circulate 
about  the  Sun.  This  does  not  appear  so 
promiuenily,  however, when  looked  at  with 
a  telescope,  as  when  seen  by  unaided  vision. 
Still,  however,  even  with  the  former,  the 
orange  light  is  very  decided,  and  if  compar¬ 
ed  with  the  Moon  or  a  neighboring  wliite 
star,  the  contr.ast  is  sufficiently  striking. 
Viewed  when  the  whole  disk  of  the  plan¬ 
et  is  illuminated,  its  form  appears  quite 
circular,  and  no  suspicion  is  aroused  of  a 
flattening  at  the  poles,  or  bulging  forth  of 
the  equatorial  regions.  But  when  the 
micrometer  is  applied,  and  careful  meas¬ 
urements  are  made  of  its  polar  .and  equa¬ 
torial  diameters,  several  observers  have 


agreed  that  there  is  a  slight  variation 
from  the  circular  form,  although  the  re¬ 
sults  which  they  have  obtained  are  very 
discordant,  llerschel  wms  the  first  who 
suspected  the  elliptical  form  of  the  planet, 
and  who  patiently  set  about  to  determine 
the  amount  of  this  variation.  To  arrive 
at  a  knowledge  of  the  figure  of  the  Earth 
reijuires  long  .and  arduous  lalior;  but  in 
the  case  of  the  planets  the  method  is 
more  simple,  and  the  diameters  at  differ¬ 
ent  parts  of  the  disk  may  be  8.aid  to  be 
measured  with  the  same  facility  as  if  it 
were  a  palpable  object.  llerschel  found 
that  the  proportions  of  the  equ.atorial 
diameters  of  Mars  were  as  thirteen  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty-three  to  twelve  hundreil  and 
seventy-two,  or  near  as  sixteen  to  fifteen. 
Schroeter  could  not  perceive  any  such  ellip- 
ticity,and  was  of  opinion  that  the  tw’o  diam¬ 
eters  w’ere  in  the  proportion  of  eighty-one 
to  eighty.  Arago  found  them  to  vary  in  the 
proportion  of  thirty-one  to  thirty.  The 
Greenwich  observations  of  late  years  give 
this  variation  as  fifty-two  to  fifty-one,  and 
as  sixty-tw’O  to  sixty-one.  Other  observ¬ 
ers,  among  whom  is  Bessel,  have  not  been 
able  to  detect  the  slightest  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  diameters.  Herschel,  however, 
states,  that  on  one  occasion  he  showed 
the  planet  to  some  scientific  friends,  one 
of  w’liom  considered  that  it  was  as  consid¬ 
erably  bulged  out  at  the  equator  as  the 
the  globe  of  Jupiter.  At  certain  times, 
as  the  whole  surface  of  Mars  is  not  illu¬ 
minated,  it  will  appear  of  the  same  figure 
as  the  Moon  when  three  or  four  days  be¬ 
fore  or  after  full ;  but  even  when  this  was 
the  case,  the  fl.attening  at  the  poles  was 
still  rejidily  perceived  by  llerschel.  There 
are  a  few  circumstances  which  militate 
against  the  correctness  of  those  measures ; 
sometimes  the  white  cap  of  snow  reenis  to 
project  over  the  edge  of  the  planet,  at 
others  the  equatorial  margins  are  exceed¬ 
ingly  bright  and  radiating.  According  to 
theory,  the  proportion  of  the  polar  to  the 
equatorial  zone  should  be  as  one  hundred 
and  ninety-two  to  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
three  ;  but  different  degrees  of  density  at 
various  parts  of  the  globe  would,  of 
course,  alter  this.  By  observations  made 
in  St*ptember  and  Octoiier  of  1862,  Mr. 
Main  concludes  its  polar  diameter  to  be 
four  thousand  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
one  miles,  and  its  equatorisil  four  thou¬ 
sand  three  hundred  and  thirty-two  miles 
— a  great  difference  for  a  small  body  like 
Mars,  which  has  .almost  the  same  density 
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as  the  Earth.  In  the  latter  body,  the  dif-  be  disposed  to  indorse  this  opinion.  On 
ference  between  the  polar  and  equatorial  the  contrary,  the  variety  of  scenei’v  is 
diameters  amounts  only  to  twenty -six  deeply  interesting.  The  seas,  or  dark 
miles  ;  these  quantities  being  respectively  portions,  are  remarkably  sinuous  in  their 
seven  thousand  eight  hundred  and  ninety-  course ;  the  indentation  of  the  coast,  caused 
nine  and  seven  thousand  nine  hundred  by  bays  and  creeks,  is  verj'  picturesque, 
and  five  miles.  It  is  true  that  mountains  and  vales,  such 

Be  the  planet  circular  or  elliptical  in  as  those  on  the  arid  surface  of  the  Moon, 
figure,  however,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  it  can  not  bo  perceived ;  but  by  attentive 
rotates  on  its  axis,  and  that  too  in  about  watching,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  bright 
the  same  time  as  Mercury,  Venus,  and  portion  of  the  planet  is  curiously  dotted 
the  Earth.  In  other  respects,  also,  the  over  with  a  mottled  ground,  and  that  the 
similarity  is  striking,  these  planets  being  dark  seas  vary  greatly  in  the  intensity  of 
nearly  of  the  same  size,  globular  figure,  their  tint,  even  when  the  spot  is  at  the 
and  density,  and  differing  greatly  from  center  of  the  planet,  and  is  viewed  most 
the  huge  exterior  planets  in  those  respects,  favorably.  It  would  appear,  from  a  cur- 
The  rotation  of  Mars  is  readily  perceiv-  sory  view,  as  though  the  surface  of  Mars 
ed  by  watching  it  from  hour  to  hour  were  pretty  equally  divided  between  land 
throughout  the  evening,  when  it  will  be  and  water,  the  former,  indeed,  from  Maed- 
seen  that  the  dark  spots  pass  over  the  ler’s  map,  having  somewhat  the  predoini- 
disk  from  w’est  to  east  in  the  same  sense  nance,  whilst  on  the  Earth  the  ocean  covers 
in  which  the  earth  is  rotating.  In  about  three  times  as  much  space  as  the  land, 
twenty-four  hours  and  thirty-seven  min-  Whilst  observing  the  spots  on  Mars,  we 
Dtes,  or  on  the  following  evening,  the  are  somewhat  astonished  to  see  that,  as 
spot  which  was  first  observed  will  be  they  pass  from  the  center  tow'ard  the 
found  to  have  returned  exactly  to  the  margins  of  the  planet,  they  become  rapid- 
same  position,  and  the  others  will  follow  ly  fainter,  and  that  at  the  edges  they  are 
in  the  same  succession  as  on  the  previous  entirely  obliterated.  Even  the  darkest 
day,  the  polar  snow-spot  retaining  nearly  spots  on  Mars  (those  which  are  seen  be- 
the  same  place.  By  further  w^atching,  tween  twenty  and  forty  degrees  of  south 
the  patient  observer  will  find  that  the  latitude)  undergo  this  change  as  they  ap- 
equator  of  Mare  is  only  inclined  a  few  de-  proach  the  margins  of  the  planet.  Occa- 
grees  more  to  the  plane  of  its  orbit  than  sionally  the  whole  circumference  of  the 
that  of  the  Earth,  and  that,  consequently,  planet  is  surrounded,  as  it  w^ere,  w  ith  a 
their  seasons  are  about  the  same.  From  luminous  ring,  which  represents  the  plan- 
the  longer  year  of  Mare,  however,  the  in-  et  as  seen  by  the  writer  in  the  twenty- 
terval  during  which  the  polar  regions  are  foot  refractor  at  the  Cambridge  Observa- 
hidden  from  and  exposed  to  the  rays  of  tory,  in  the  opposition  of  1856.  This  is 
the  Sun,  is  very  different.  At  the  lati-  generally  held  to  be  due  to  its  atmosphere, 
tude  of  the  British  islands,  the  shortest  which  is  considerably  thicker  at  the 
day  on  Mars  is  only  about  six  hours,  edges  than  at  the  center,  just  as  during  a 
whilst  on  the  Earth  it  is  betw'een  seven  fog  we  can  perceive  the  blue  sky  and  stars 
and  eight.  The  longest  day  on  Mars,  at  over-head,  which  are  quite  invisible  at 
the  same  latitude,  would  be  nineteen  the  horizon,  where  the  atmosphere  is  con- 
hours,  whilst  on  the  Earth  it  is  only  seven-  siderably  deeper  and  thicker.  We  might 
teen  hours.  At  seventy  degrees  of  north  thus  conclude  that  Mars  has  an  atmo- 
latitude  the  Sun  remains  above  the  hori-  sphere  of  considerable  density  ;  and  this  is 
zon  for  sixty-nine  days,  whilst  on  Mars  at  confirmed  by  other  circumstances.  The 
the  same  latitude  it  is  above  the  horizon  older  observers  attempted  to  prove  the 
for  one  hundred  and  sixty-nine  days.  The  existence  of  a  dense  atmosphere  in  Mare, 
pole  of  Mars  is  exposed  to  the  Sun  for  by  the  disappearance  of  stars  even  at 
three  hundred  and  thirty-eight  days,  and  considerable  distances  from  the  planet, 
hidden  from  it  for  the  same  time ;  whilst  which  they  imagined  had  been  eclipsed 
on  the  Earth  the  polar  day  or  night  is  by  its  extensive  gaseous  envelope.  This 
only  one  hundred  and  eighty  days.  has  been  repeatedly  tested  in  modern 

Some  observers  have  complained  of  the  times,  and  with  the  best  instruments,  but 
striking  monotony  and  uniformity  of  the  without  success.  The  elder  llerschcl  fol- 
surface  of  Mars.  If  we  cast  a  glance  at  loived  very  faint  stars  close  up  to  the 
the  pictures  of  the  planet,  we  shall  hardly  margin  of  the  planet,  and  Sir  J.  South  has 
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repeated  the  experiment  more  recently 
without  perceiving  any  change  in  the 
brilliancy  or  color  of  the  very  small  stars 
selected.  Whilst  Cassini  could  not  per¬ 
ceive  a  star  of  the  fifth  magnitude  within 
six  minutes  of  the  margin  of  the  planet,  (on 
October  Ist,  1672,)  Ilerschel  could  per¬ 
ceive  stars  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
magnitudes  within  three  minutes  of  its 
disk.  Ilerschel,  however,  fully  believed 
in  the  existence  of  a  dense  atmosphere 
surrounding  the  planet,  having  often  seen 
beside  the  permanent  spots  on  its  surface, 
occasional  changes  of  partial  bright  belts. 
The  late  Dr.  Pearson  saw  a  similar  phe¬ 
nomenon  in  1828,  having  noticed  a  dark 
cloudy  spot  to  have  changed  its  position, 
in  an  interval  of  four  days,  from  the  side 
to  the  top  of  the  planet.  One  very  i)er- 
severing  observer,  however,  (Maedler,) 
thinks  that  many  very  natural  mistakes 
may  occur  on  this  point,  and  considers 
that  if  the  spots  are  not  narrowly  scruti¬ 
nized  each  night,  one  of  them  may  readily 
be  mistaken  for  a  cloud.  This  observer 
has,  however,  noticed  that  the  spots  on 
Mars  are  of  varying  colors  at  uifierent 
times ;  some  of  them  are  black,  others 
yellowish  -  red,  and  others  again  of  a 
greenish  tint.  On  the  Earth,  however, 
the  same  cliange  of  tint  would  be  appar¬ 
ent  ;  the  great  forests  w’ould  be  dark  in 
comparison  with  the  bright  sandy  de¬ 
serts  ;  the  Black,  White,  and  Ued  seas  i 
might  appear  of  diflerent  tints ;  yellow 
fogs  M’ould  cause  a  proportionate  change 
in  the  apparent  color  of  the  countries 
which  they  enveloped,  and  over  which 
they  hung.  This  is  perhaps  a  more  natu¬ 
ral  explanation  of  the  color  of  Mars  than 
that  which  accounts  for  its  peculiar  ap¬ 
pearance  by  the  tints  assumed  by  the  ve¬ 
getation  on  the  planet.  Without,  how¬ 
ever,  having  recourse  to  accidental  fogs 
and  clouds,  it  has  lieen  supposed  that  the 
dense  atmosphere  of  the  planet  absorbs 
all  the  violet  rays  of  the  solar  light,  (which 
has  to  pass  twice  through  its  atmosphere 
before  reaching  the  Earth,)  and  that  only 
the  red  rays — those  of  the  rising  and  set¬ 
ting  Sun  when  passing  through  dense 
mist  or  cloud — make  tlieir  way  to  our 
planet,  the  others  being  either  reflected  or 
absorbetl. 

Let  us  now  turn  our  attention  to  the 
snowy  zones  about  the  north  and  south 
poles  of  the  planet.  By  direct  measure¬ 
ment  with  an  instrument  for  estimating 
light,  it  has  been  found  that  those  white 


spots  have  twice  the  intensity  of  the  dun- 
colored  portions  of  the  planet.  In  the 
earliest  years  of  telescopic  discovery  they 
were  duly  noticed,  and  their  appearance 
and  disappearance,  and  the  various  chan¬ 
ges  whicli  they  underwent,  were  curiously 
scrutinized  for  a  considenable  length  of 
time,  before,  however,  any  one  surmised 
that  the  changes  were  caused  by  atmo¬ 
spheric  variations.  By  his  observations 
between  1779  and  1784,  the  elder  Iler¬ 
schel  placed  this  matter  beyond  all  doubt. 
In  the  latter  year  he  detected  all  the 
changes  which  have  since  been  observed 
and  confirmed  in  this  planet ;  and  although 
Maraldi  had  seen  the  changes,  and  pro¬ 
phesied  the  extinction  of  the  north  snow- 
spot  as  far  back  as  1719,  yet  to  Ilerschel 
is  due  the  credit  of  their  complete  exam¬ 
ination.  He  was  the  first  to  show  that 
the  snow  was  not  exactly  placed  at  the 
poles  of  the  planet.  This  is  very  appar¬ 
ent  from  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth 
figures,  which  have  been  very  carefully 
drawn  by  Secchi ;  the  first  in  1856,  and 
the  two  latter  in  1858,  with  fine  optical 
and  atmospheric  circumstances  in  his  fa¬ 
vor,  and  which,  in  addition,  show  the 
seas  and  continents  of  the  planet  to  great 
advantage.  In  those  three  instances  the 
snow-zones  were  touching  the  margins  of 
the  planets,  but  in  the  second  figure 
(taken  by  the  writer  on  April  23d,  1856, 

I  with  the  great  Cambridge  Equatorial)  the 
south,  or  uppermost  pole,  was  quite  iso¬ 
lated.  As  a  proof  of  the  brightness  of 
the  snow-spots,  it  may  be  mentioned,  that 
on  this  occasion,  when  a  cloud  passed 
over  and  completely  obliterated  the  plan¬ 
et,  the  snow-zones  were  quite  large  and 
bright,  and  appeared  like  faint  stars 
struggling  through  the  mist. 

Let  us  follow  those  spots  through  their 
regular  changes.  The  planet  comes  into 
view  on  the  Earth;  the  northern  part, 
after  a  winter  season  about  as  long  as  one 
of  our  years,  again  receives  the  beams  of 
the  Sun.  The  patch  of  snow,  as  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  us,  at  first  large,  diminishes 
gradually,  and  finally  vanishes.  After 
having  had  the  companionship  of  the  stars 
and  of  the  night  for  a  great  interval,  and 
passed  a  long  period  under  the  dominion 
of  darkness,  the  Sun  appears,  and  to  the 

f)rotr.acted  night  succeeds  the  equally 
ong  day,  with  its  fierce  heat  and  light. 
Nothing  occurs  between  the  fiery  sum¬ 
mer  and  the  bleak  and  dark  winter ;  the 
other  two  seasons  are  wanting,  but  the 
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one  which  is  present  arajily  makes  amends 
for  those  which  are  absent,  by  the  intense 
changes  which  take  place  in  a  compara¬ 
tively  short  time.  The  Arctic  seas,  which 
were  previously  blocked  up  with  solid  ice 
or  frozen  snow,  and  have  stopped  the  pas¬ 
sage  by  sea  and  land,  are  grauually  thaw¬ 
ing  ;  the  Northern  again  becomes  liquid, 
tlie  snows  melt,  the  ice  passes  into  its  ])rim- 
eval  condition,  the  land  becomes  passa¬ 
ble,  and  the  Sun — the  cause  of  all  this 
commotion — keeps  in  sight  all  day  long, 
as  if  to  tyrannize  over  those  whom  it  has 
previously,  by  its  .absence,  subjugated. 
The  air  becomes  clearer,  fogs  have  disap¬ 
peared,  the  seas  and  continents  have  ap¬ 
parently  a  clear  atmosphere  overhead — if 
we  are  to  judge  by  the  facility  with  which 
we  view  them,  the  November  mists  and 
murky  atmospheres  have  been  succeeded 
by  a  dry  air  and  sunny  skies.  The  oppo¬ 
site  changes  take  place  in  the  southern 
hemisphere,  whilst  these  vari.ations  are 
progressing  in  the  northern.  In  the  for¬ 
mer,  however,  the  extremes  of  heat  and 
cold  will  be  more  severely  felt.  From 
the  great  eccentricity  of  Mars,  the  dis¬ 
tance  of  the  planet  may  vary  between  one 
hundred  and  thirty-one  and’  one  hundred 
and  fifly-eight  millions  of  miles  from  the 
Sun  ;  but  when  it  is  summer  in  the  south¬ 
ern  hemisphere,  tlie  Sun  is  nearest  the 
planet ;  when  winter,  it  is  farthest  from  it. 
^e  quantity  of  heat  and  light  received  at 
those  times  by  the  southern  portion  of  the 
planet  are  respectively  fifky-two  one-hun¬ 
dredths  and  thirty-six  one-hundredths; 
that  of  the  Earth  being  one.  The  conse¬ 
quence  is,  that  the  summers  are  hotter 
and  the  winters  colder  on  the  southern 
than  on  the  northern  hemisphere.  This  is 
confirmed  by  observation  ;  for  whilst  the 
northern  patch  of  snow  varies  but  slightly 
in  dimensions,  the  southern  is  of  great 
size  in  the  winter,  and  almost  vanishes  in 
summer. 

From  the  foregoing  facts,  and  the  de¬ 
ductions  which  may  naturally  be  drawn 
from  them,  the  reader  has  ample  means 
for  judging,  in  this  individual  instance  at 
least,  as  to  the  probability  of  the  planets 
being  the  abode  of  animal  and  vegetable 
life.  It  would  be  impossbile,  of  course,  to 
give  any  minute  details  on  this  point — to 
say  that  such  a  place  is  forest  land  or  cul¬ 
tivated  ground,  or  artificial  form.ations ; 
for  when  Mars  is  nearest  the  Earth — mak¬ 
ing  use  of  the  most  powerful  telescope 
yet  constructed — the  observer  is  merely 
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able  to  tell  whether  a  space  of  ground 
which  is  two  hundred  miles  long  by  two 
hundred  broad,  or  an  area  of  forty  thou¬ 
sand  miles,  is  round  or  square.  From 
this  circumstance,  the  observ’ations  of 
Schroeter,  who  saw  clouds  jiassing  over 
the  planet  with  a  velocity  from  forty  to 
sixty  times  that  of  the  most  violent  hurri¬ 
canes  on  the  Earth,  have  been  much 
doubted,  liut  otherwise  we  have  every 
evidence  of  an  atmosphere,  of  snow,  of 
changeable  weather,  of  bright  and  sunny 
skies,  of  the  existence  of  water.  The  sea¬ 
sons,  though  not  so  equable  in  duration  as 
those  on  the  Earth,  are  still  present,  with 
all  their  agreeable  changes;  we  see  the 
seed-time  and  har\’est,  the  ripening  sum¬ 
mer  and  the  dark  winter.  The  isother¬ 
mal  lines  on  the  Earth  are  reproduced  on 
Mars,  if  we  are  to  judge  by  the  jiosition 
of  the  snow-zones,  which  are  not  placed 
exactly  at  the  poles.  Nor  does  the  ex¬ 
cessive  cold  which  might  be  surmised  to 
take  place  from  the  planet’s  distance  from 
the  solar  heat  really  appear  to  be  so 
severe.  Whether,  from  some  peculiarity 
in  the  atmosphere,  the  latent  heat  of  the 
body  itself,  or  other  causes  imknown  to 
ns,  the  polar  snows  do  not  appear  of  the 
vast  extent  which  might  be  imagined. 
Even  those  thaw  away  with  a  rapidity 
which  seems  marvelous,  whilst  the  equa¬ 
torial  regions  are  altogether  free  from 
such  visitations.  Venus  receives  four 
times  the  heat  of  Mars,  and  twice  that  of 
the  Earth;  yet  at  the  North  Pole  of 
Venus,  a  bright  white  and  large  spot  has 
been  perceived,  M'hich  may  naturally  be 
surmised  to  be  of  the  same  nature  as  the 
snow-capped  poles  of  the  Earth  and 
Mars ;  and  we  might  from  this  conclude 
that  no  great  difference  exists  in  those 
three  planets  at  least,  whatever  may  be  the 
case  in  the  other  two  groups  of  planets — 
that  is,  the  seventy-six  asteroids,  or  the 
huge  exterior  planets  of  small  density, 
quick  rotation,  and  accompanied  by  nu¬ 
merous  moons  and  a  ring. 

The  diameter  of  Mars  is  about  twice 
that  of  the  Moon,  and  more  than  one 
half  of  thiit  of  the  Earth.  Its  surface  is 
about  four  times  greater  than  that  of  the 
former,  and  is  one  quarter  that  of  the  lat¬ 
ter.  Bulk  for  bulk.  Mars  is  seven 
times  larger  than  the  Moon,  and  the 
Earth  is  seven  times  larger  than  Mars. 
Weight  for  weight,  the  Earth  is  more 
than  seven  times  heavier  than  Mars.  It 
would  take  upward  of  two  and  a  half  mil- 
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lions  of  bodies  like  Mars  to  counterpoise 
the  weight  of  the  Sun.  We  thus  see  that 
^Mars,  with  its  diameter  of  forty-one  hun¬ 
dred  miles,  holds  a  geometrical  mean  be¬ 
tween  the  Moon  and  the  Earth.  The 
attraction,  fall  of  bodies,  and  length  of 
pendulum,  are  about  one  half  of  what  those 
are  on  the  Earth.  Unlike  the  latter  body, 
it  has  no  satellite,  although,  if  this  latter 
were  thirty  miles  in  diameter,  it  could  not 
pass  unnoticed. 

Maedlcr  luas  calculated  the  duration  of 
the  seasons  in  Mars,  which  are  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

From  spring  to  summer,  (spring  in  north, 
summer  south,)  one  hundred  and 
ninety-one  days. 

From  summer  to  autumn,  (summer  in 
north,  winter  in  south,)  one  hundred 
and  eighty-one  days. 

From  autumn  to  winter,  (harvest  in  north. 


spring  in  south,)  one  hundred  and  forty- 
nine  days. 

From  winter  to  spring,  (winter  in  north, 
summer  in  south,)  one  hundred  and 
forty-seven  days. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  there  are  three 
hundred  and  seventy-two  days  of  spring 
and  summer  in  the  northern,  and  only 
two  hundred  and  nine^-six  days  in  the 
southern  hemisphere.  The  winter  in  the 
north  only  lasts  one  hundred  and  forty- 
seven  days ;  in  the  south  one  hundred  and 
eighty-one  days.  TThe  heat  and  light  in 
the  northern  summer  is  as  twenty  to 
twenty-nine  to  the  south.  The  conse¬ 
quence  of  this  will  be,  that  there  is  a  long 
temperate  summer,  and  a  short  mild  win¬ 
ter  ;  wliilst  in  the  southern,  there  will  be  a 
short  hot  summer,  and  long  and  severe 
winter. 


Prom  Weldon'f  Beglitor. 

MISS  HUME’S  POEMS.* 


Tub  first  of  these  volumes  contains  two 
long  poems,  with  a  variety  of  short  mis¬ 
cellaneous  pieces.  In  order  to  afford  the 
greatest  variety,  and  the  most  ready 
means  of  enabling  the  reader  to  appreciate 
the  style  and  character  of  the  author’s  ge¬ 
nius,  the  examples  by  which  we  propose 
here  to  illustrate  it  will  be  select^  from 
the  latter.  The  volume  is  prefaced  by  a 
tasteful  dedication  to  the  writer’s  father, 
the  late  Mr.  Joseph  Hume,  M.P.,  in  which 
any  question  which  might  suggest  itself 
as  to  the  propriety  of  inscribing  a  volume 
of  poems  with  a  name  so  eminently  sug¬ 
gestive  of  associations  of  the  practical,  is 
tlms  gracefully  and  ingeniously  met : 

*  The  Bridetmaid,  Count  Stephen,  and  other 
Poeme.  By  Mart  C.  IIumi.  Liindun  :  Jjhn 
Chapman.  1863.  F.  Pitman.  1862. 

Aonniton,  a  dramatic  poem  in  two  parts,  with 
other  mi«collaDeoua  pieces.  By  Mart  C.  IIcme. 
London:  John  W.  Parker  A.  Song.  1857.  F.  Pit¬ 
man.  1862. 

Sappho,  a  poem,  reprinted  from  the  Intellectual 
Rep<mlor\f.  By  Mart  C.  Hem.  F.  Pitman.  1862. 


“  It  might  on  many  lips  provoke  a  smile, 
Father  I  that  I  to  thee  such  offering 
Of  Poesy’s  and  Fancy’s  flowers  should 
bring; 

Nay,  on  thine  own  perchance;  yet  pause 
awhile, 

For  just  the  tribute:  Life-long  hast  thou 
wrought 

For  that  thou  deemest  good  and  true, 
brave  strife 

Amid  the  stern  realities  of  life 
Waging  unselfishly ;  I  have  but  sought, 

In  Fancy’s  realms,  for  flowers  wherewith  to 
wreathe 

The  brow  of  Truth,  and  set  her  beauties 
forth 

As  I  behold  them ;  yet  herein  doth  breathe 
A  spirit  kin  to  thine,  and  aught  of  worth 
Achieved  by  efforts  thus  inspired,  must  yield 
Witness  to  seed  thou  sowedst  in  my  field.” 

A  iKiem,  entitled  Alone,  yields  the  follow¬ 
ing  little  gem : 

“  It  is  not  good  to  be  alone  I 
’Tis  thus  the  happy  feel, 
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When  grief,  and  shame,  and  fear  unknown, 
Leare  nothing  to  conceal. 

When  brightly  shines  life’s  morning  sun 
On  paths  bestrewn  with  flowers, 

When  Fortune’s  smiles  are  lightly  won. 

And  Fate  its  favors  showers. 

Then,  when  in  every  noble  heart, 

In  gratitude,  there  bums 
The  generous  love  for  all  mankind, 

A  selflsh  joy  which  spurns, 

W’'hich  would  that  some  like  happiness 
On  all  around  there  shone — 

Oh!  then,  man  feels  it  in  his  bliss 
Not  good  to  be  alone  I 

“  But  brightest  sun  may  yield  to  shade. 

Gay  scenes  grow  chill  and  drear  ; 

The  roses  on  our  path  may  fade. 

And  naked  thorns  appear. 

And  thus  when  early  joys  decay. 

When  first  we  learn  to  grieve. 

When  cherished  friends  are  torn  away. 

Or  trusted  ones  deceive ; 

When  hopes,  alas  I  not  fixed  above. 

Fade  ere  they  reach  the  goal. 

Or  love  which  met  no  answering  love 
Clings  blighted  round  the  soul ; 

When  pity  were  the  keenest  dart, 

By  malice  could  be  thrown — 

Then,  to  the  bruised  and  shrinking  heart, 
How  blest  to  be  alone !” 

The  idea  in  the  following  verses,  that 
the  sadness  which  sometimes  steals  over 
the  heart,  without  any  perceptible  cause, 
may  proceed  from  the  “  spirit  of  a  mourn¬ 
ing  friend,”  may  have  crossed  the  minds 
of  many  readers  who  may  never  have  seen 
it  suggested  in  print : 

”  Whence  steals  this  shade  of  sadness  o’er  my 
soul  ? 

Within,  the  waves  of  strife  are  lulled  in 
peace ; 

Around,  the  sunny  ioys  of  life  increase ; 
O’er  skies  so  clear,  what  passing  cloud  doth 
roll? 

It  is  the  spirit  of  a  mourning  friend ! 

W'hicb,  from  afar,  by  toil  and  pain  op- 
prest, 

Fleeth  to  mine  for  aid  I  0  gentle  guest  I 
Come  to  my  soul,  that  I  may  comfort  lend ! 
Shall  I  CTieve  with  thoeT  Were  this  friend¬ 
ship  ?  Nay — 

Look  up  I  mine  eyes,  not  dimmed  by  tears, 
can  see 

God’s  lore  beams  darting  through  the 
gloom  on  thee  I 

My  voice,  by  grief  unshaken,  bids  thee  rise : 
Faint  not!  whatever  path  before  thee  lies. 
He  shapes  it!  Lot  the  cloud  hath  passed 
away.” 

The  same  perception  of  the  practical  in¬ 
fluence  of  spirit  upon  spirit,  where  both 
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are  in  the  flesh,  is  thus  tenderly  expressed 
in  another  poem : 

“Who  that  hath  known  the  dear  delight,  to 
read 

The  hidden  workings  of  a  kindred  soul. 
When,  for  some  brief,  bright  hour,  from 
chill  control 

Of  the  world’s  forms  and  fetters,  twain  are 
freed ; 

W'ho  that  (when  dropt  aside  the  unplastic 
vail 

Of  outward  seemings,  for  a  little  space 
Two  spirits  commune  freely  face  to  face) 
Hath  of  the  deep  joy  tasted,  bliss  or  bale. 

Of  some  brave  fellow-spirit’s  lot  to  share. 

Its  heart-warm  aspirations,  holy  strife 
Or  chastened  sorrows — would,  for  aught 
that  life 

Or  earth  can  yield,  barter  that  gill  most  rare, 
The  priceless  shibboleth,  the  magic  key 
To  unlock  pure  hearts,  the  power  of  sym¬ 
pathy  ?” 

Here  is  a  piece  of  wisdom  for  the  “  unco 
guid,”  eminently  practical  and  worthy  of 
thought : 

“  With  what  perfection  must  we  perfect  be  ? 

Is  it  enough  to  love  and  cherish  those 
Who  love  and  cherish  us  ?  whose  presence 
throws 

No  shadow  o’er  our  spirit’s  joyaunce  face  ? 

Is  it  enough  our  words  and  thoughts  and 
prayers 

Of  charity,  to  mete  out  equally 
To  such  alone  as  earn  them :  frugally 
Thus  trafficking  as  with  a  merchant’s  wares  ? 
Not  so,  for  this  the  very  heathen  do ; 

We  have  another  law,  and  would  wc  be 
Our  Father’s  children,  then,  like  him,  must 
we 

As  on  our  ‘  good,’  so  on  our  ‘  evil  ’  too. 

The  sunshine  of  our  patient  love  diffuse : 
And  are  not  His,  while  this  our  hearts  re¬ 
fuse.” 

The  following  verses,  portions  of  a  long 
piece,  are  a  poem  in  themselves : 

“  When  to  heavenly  Jesus  praying — 

‘  Father  I  glorify  thy  name  I’ —  ^ 

Heavenly  voice  in  answer,  saying — 

‘  I  have  glorified  it’ — came. 

“  Of  the  crowd  who  heard,  and  wondered 
At  the  response  for  their  sake 
Given,  some  but  said  ‘it  thundered,’ 

Others  that  ‘an  angel  spake.’ 

“  Thus,  to  differing  perception. 

Differs  still  the  thing  perceived  ; 

Still  depends  on  man’s  reception. 

Value  of  the  gift  received.^’ 

And  here  is  an  ejiigram  on  the  Christ- 
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ian  faith,  addressed  to  the  materialist,  to 
the  wit  and  wisdow  of  which  objection 
can  scarcely  be  taken  by  the  most  matter- 
ot-foct  skeptic,  and  which  evidences,  more¬ 
over,  the  compatibility  of  the  application 
of  humor  to  subjects  illustrating  our  deep¬ 
est  hopes  and  loftiest  aspirations : 

“  The  faith  which  man  may  safeliest  make 
Ills  anchor,  nor  can  ever  rue ; 

For,  were  it  false,  he  ne’er  should  wake 
To  find  his  trusted  faith  untrue  1” 

An  allegorial  poem  of  some  length,  en¬ 
titled  The  Journey  of  TAfe^  or  the  Far 
Countricy  designed  to  popularize  some  of 
the  principles  of  Swedenborg,  of  whom 
Miss  Hume — in  common  w’ith  how  many 
other  of  the  most  gifted  minds  of  the  age 
— is  a  fervent  disciple,  should  not  be  over¬ 
looked  :  nor  another,  ITiree  Shiptty  which 
was  founded  ui)on  a  dream,  and  is  full  of 
that  teaching  by  “correspondences,”  for 
knowledge  of  the  laws  and  principles  of 
which  the  world  is  indebted  to  that  great 
man. 

A  noble  poem  entitled  Sebastopol  ar¬ 
rests  the  attention  at  once,  almost  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  dramatic  sketch  which 
occujiies  the  greater  portion  of  the  second 
of  Mi.ss  Hume’s  volumes  of  verse,  and  af¬ 
fords  in  itself  adecpiate  evidence  that  the 
“faculty  divine”  had  not  sustained  any 
impairment  in  the  interval  w’hich  elapsed 
between  the  period  of  its  publication  and 
that  of  her  first  volume.  This  vision, 
though  it  might  now'  appear  out  of  date  in 
title,  has  unfortunately  become  less  and 
less  so  in  moral,  in  every  year  since  it  was 
written  ;  and,  urging,  with  much  force  and 
eloquence,  truths  which  it  is  becoming 
more  and  more  important  should  be  en¬ 
forced  in  the  present  age,  but  to  w’hich  its 
poets  have  not,  for  the  most  part,  as  yet 
shown  themselves  so  much  alive  as  the 
nature  of  their  mission  might  seem  to  de¬ 
mand,  shall  be  quoted  iu  extenso.  It  pos¬ 
sesses  some  of  the  finest  characteristics  of 
the  poetry  of  Lord  Byron: 

“  A  vision  of  a  city  on  a  hill  1 

Adown  these  slopes  once  waved,  perchance, 
bright  corn, 

And  groves  which  bird  and  breeze  with  song 
did  fill ; 

But  now  thy  golden  tresses  all  are  shorn. 

Nor  voice  of  song-bird  wakens  the  stunned 
ear, 

Proud,  mournful  city  I  thy  scarred  front  anear, 

“  Without,  with  bristling  horrors  robed  and 
crowned. 


Thy  deadly  groans  of  rage  thou  flingest  wide ; 
Within,  thy  festive  lights  in  blood  are  drown¬ 
ed. 

And  hushed  is  voice  of  bridegroom  and  of 
bride — 

Save  where  War  trysts  with  her  grim  bride¬ 
groom,  Death, 

Who  hangs  enraptured  on  her  sulphurous 
breatD. 

“  Within  thy  walls  they  hold  their  bridal  court » 
But  chiefest  on  this  blackened,  scared  hill¬ 
side 

They  ply  fierce  revelry,  in  nuptial  sport. 

And  all  bow  down  to  bridegroom  and  to  bride. 
Behold  the  bridal  guests!  like  stately  trees 
Prone  before  whirlwinds— Who  and  what  are 
these? 

“  Ye  know !  sad  watchers  on  far  distant  shores. 
Prom  whence  the  hateful  syren’s  voice  hath 
lured 

Those  whom  nor  love  nor  prayers  nor  tears 
of  yours 

Could  save,  or  succor  in  the  pangs  endured 
’Neath  her  relentless  gripe. — Yet  worse  had 
ye 

Endured,  but  so  their  ransom  price  to  be  I 

“  Widow !  whose  only  son  from  bloody  tder, 
May  by  no  Jesus-voice  again  be  given ; 
Young  wife  I  whose  bridal-chaplet  scarce  is 
sere; 

Orphan  1  whose  plaintive  cry  ascends  to  Hea¬ 
ven  ; 

Pale  maiden  I  drooping  o’er  the  unpledged 
love 

Wha^e  brave  hope,  death  -  defying,  roots 
above — 

“  Come  forth  with  me  1  And  in  this  dim  dream- 
light 

Shed  tears  and  kisses  upon  cheek  and  lip, 

(Ye  know  your  own  1)  with  whose  dull  red 
and  white 

May  rose  nor  lily  now  claim  fellowship  ! 

Gory,  death-pale,  and  slitfening  there  they 
lie! 

0  Christendom !  is  this  thy  chivalry  ? 

“  Pledged  to  the  banners  of  the  Prince  of  Peace, 
Girt  with  the  Spirit’s  sword,  and  vowed  to 
strive 

’Gainst  spiritual  foes  that  wars  may  cease. 
And  evil,  hate,  and  cruelty  (which  rive 
The  links  of  human  brother-love)  with  good 
To  overcome — have  thus  thy  heroes  stood, 

“  And  fallen,  bereaved  Christendom  I  unstain¬ 
ed  ? 

Alas  I  the  swords  they  wore  were  only  steel ; 
And  hero-like  though  they  the  fight  sustained, 
Nor  quaked  to  hear  what  the  hills  quaked  to 
feel. 

Yet  in  the  thunders  launched  their  path 
around. 

Heaven  spake  not;  rather  Hell  gives  forth 
such  sound. 
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"  And  now,  0  (Jod  of  love !  their  hands  are  red 

With  heart’s  blood  which  hath  flowed  not 
from  their  veins ; 

Red  blood  of  brother-man  bj  their  hands 
shed ! 

Oh !  for  the  hyssop  which  should  purge  these 
8t4in8l 

Not  all  your  tears  can  cleanse  them  I  Come 
away! 

These  blood  stained  forms,  thank  God!  these 
are  not  they. 

*•  No,  God  be  praised !  they  are  not,  are  not 
here! 

Their  cast-off  earthly  garb  alone  we  find  ; 

May  they  not,  thus  translate  to  higher 
sphere, 

Have  left  their  Cain-mark,  too,  0  God !  be¬ 
hind  ? 

Our  treasures,  heavenly  Father!  we  resign  ; 

Oh  I  have  thou  mercy  on  them  now,  as 
thine! 


“  They  drew  the  sword  and  perished  by  the 
sword : 

And  who,  e’en  best  that  loved  them,  dare  re¬ 
pine? 

But  now  implore  we  Mercy’s  mild  award : 

‘  He  that  is  sinless,’  saith  the  Judge  Divine, 

‘  Cast  the  first  stone  I’  God’s  love  condemns 
them  not; 

Gone  hence  'to  sin  no  more’ — such,  such 
their  lot  I 

“And  we,  too,  must  ‘go  hence.’  We  may  not 
spend 

Life’s  labor-hours  in  weeping  over  graves ; 

Nor  shelter  ’gainst  the  day’s  fierce  heats 
may  lend 

Blood-nurtured  laurel  which  around  them 
wavea 

‘  Go  hence  and  sin  no  more !’  O  Christen¬ 
dom  1 

When,  when  shall  thy  Lord’s  sinless  kingdom 
come? 


“  They  fought  not  for  themselves  ?  And  many 
left 

Their  all  of  earthly  hope  and  happiness. 

To  die  on  this  hill-side,  of  all  bereft 

Which  makes  death  sweetest — woman’s  ten¬ 
derness. 

And  Heaven-sent  peace — while  scarce  ’mid 
war’s  dread  roar. 

Hearts  hushed  to  note  one  comrade  less  or 
more. 


“  They  died  not  for  themselves  1  And  greater 
love  , 

(Is  it  not  written  ?)  may  by  none  be  shown 
Than  life  laid  down  for  others’  weal  doth 
prove; 

Love  may  a  multitude  of  sins  atone  1 
And  though  Thy  perfect  law  their  deeds  for¬ 
bid. 

Forgive  them,  for  they  knew  not  what  they 
didl 
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The  light  within  them  was  not  wholly  pure. 
And  thus  betraved  them — in  their  ardor  high 
To  make  Love's  reign  of  truth  and  justice 


sure, 

Deeming  the  end  the  means  might  sanctify — 
To  break  Love’s  law ;  and  though  they  erred 
in  this. 

Be  not  extreme  to  mark  what  thus  they  did 
amiss  I 


“  Perchance,  despite  the  blood-marks'  fearful 
brand. 

They  sinned  not  more,  but  only  were  lest 
blest 

Than  peace-lapped  men,  who  at  Thine  altar 
stand. 

With  clean  hands  ministering,  and  stainless 

vest; 

Or  who,  in  midnight  vigil,  from  their  pen 
Fling  <^thless  words  to  wake  the  souls  of 
men. 


“  Daily  and  hourly  doth  the  prayer  ascend 
From  countless  tongues,  throughout  thy 
world-wide  reign. 

That  come  it  may.  Hath  He  then  ceased  to 
lend 

Ear  to  men’s  prayers  ?  Not  so  :  they  tay  in 
vain, 

‘  His  will  be  done  I’  while  still  their  own  they 
do; 

Heaven  with  the  lip.  Hell  heart  and  hand 
they  woo  1 

“  Therefore  Hell  stalks  abroad  upon  the  earth. 
And  Murder  wears  the  glory  which  makes 
blind 

Men’s  hearts  and  eyes  to  his  infernal  birth  ; 
While  Virtue’s  brow  with  poison-flowers  is 
twined ; 

And  on  our  very  heroes’  deeds,  as  now, 
Mercy  to  claim,  not  blessing,  must  we  bow. 

“  Nor  deem  ye,  who,  afar  from  fields  of  strife, 
A  path  pursue  from  such  temptations  free. 
Ye  therefore  are  assoiled  of  the  life 
Here  sh^  like  water.  Till  the  law  which  ye 
Laud  with  your  lip  your  life’s  each  act  con¬ 
trols. 

The  blood  is  on  your  hands  I  The  guilt  is  on 
your  souls  I 

“  For  whoso  to  the  greedy  idol  Self 
Panders,  in  small  or  great  things — service 
owed 

To  God,  for  pleasure  bartering,  or  pelf. 

Or  fame — thus  brings,  to  heap  man’s  weary 
load. 

His  tithe  of  oH  the  evil,  sin  and  wrong. 

On  which  pray  for  mercy — Lord,  how 
long  ?” 

Miss  Hume’s  last  poem,  recently  pub¬ 
lished,  w'as  suggested  by  a  beautiful  statue 
at  Florence,  the  work  of  the  sculptor 
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Duprpz,  of  the  famous  Greek  poetess  i 
Sappho,  who,  being  deserted  by  her  lover, 
is  said  to  have  committed  suicide  by  leap¬ 
ing  from  a  rock  into  the  sea.  This  statue 

“  Of  woman  in  her  utterest  hopelessness,” 

suggests  au  appeal  to  her 

“  Not  to  stake 

Her  all  on  any  cast,  for  any  sake 
To  gamble  with  as  thus  to  be  o’erthrown 
By  any  loss,” 

and  calls 

“  To  witness  men  and  angels,  that  God’s  hand 
Which  made  the  man  most  ripe  to  under¬ 
stand, 

Made  woman  most  to  love,  that  so  the  twain 
Might  seeing  love,  and  loving  yet  see  plain 
As  male  and  female  both,  as  equal  men 
To  know,  and  love,  and  serve,  their  Lord 
first,  then 
Each  other.” 


The  poem  thus  continues 

“  To  the  curse  a  term  is  set,  ' 

And  Eve  expires  in  Mary ! 

Lest  ye  doubt — 

Listen !  Divine  lips  speak  it  broadly  out; 

‘  Behold  I  my  mother,  sister,  brother — all 
"Who  do  my  Father's  will.’  So  doth  He  call 
To  one  high  level  of  kinship  in  his  name 
The  woman  with  the  man ;  nor  till  her  claim. 
Divinely  chartered  thus,  be  understood. 

Till  she  herself  in  act  shall  make  it  go<^ 

By  life  and  heart  supremely  dedicate 
To  him,  ere  earthly  tie  assert  its  weight. 

And  in  his  service  win  such  mastery 
Over  self,  and  man's  or  guile  or  tyranny, 

As  in  God’s  love  to  walk  erect  and  free. 
Though  man’s  love  fail  her,  may  she  cease  to 
be 

His  toy,  or  victim — as  we  see  her  herel 
Ponder  this  well,  my  sisters  t  nor  give  ear 
(As  woman  in  her  fond  humility 
Is  prone)  to  plea  of  specious  flattery 
That  weakness,  ignorance,  dependence  make 
Your  chiefest  charm  in  man’s  sight :  rather 
take 

More  thought  for  that  shall  keep  you  faithful, 
pure. 

And  pleasing  in  God’s  sight ! — which,  be  ye 
sure. 

Obedience  to  no  earthly  lord  may  do 
Or  can  ye  serve  two  masters  ? 

And  for  you. 

True  men  and  brethren !  deem  not  woman’s 
gain 

Shall  be  your  loss!  Which  labor  of  the 
twain 

Bears  best  returns  and  richest— slave?  or 
free? 


Be  just,  then,  as  true  men  should  ever  be. 

And  true  love  is,  which  man  ne’er  cherished 
yet 

But  he  in  love  his  lordship  did  forget, 

(For  true  love  yearns  to  give,  to  serve,  to 
bless  I 

Self-love  to  rule,  be  worshiped,  and  po.sses8 ;) 
And,  owning  woman,  even  as  man,  endowed 
W'ith  special  gifts,  preeminent  allowed 
Each  in  what  lacks  the  other,  each  to  each 
Superior,  yet  inferior— cease  to  o’erreach 
This  sweet,  diverse  equality,  designed 
In  fullest  freedom  each  to  each  to  bind. 

And  this  be  your  reward  I  To  find  once 
more 

Beside  you — not  an  image  to  adore, 

A  petted  queen  on  sufferance,  (so  her  face 
Bo  fair  enough  I)  a  pastime  to  embrace 
In  idle  hours ;  a  helpless  load  to  bear 
Along  life’s  dusty  ways  beset  by  care ; 

A  gilde<]  merchandise  to  buy  or  sell ; 

A  drudge  to  trample  on,  nor  slave  to  quell— 
But  a  true,  God-made  help-meet,  in  your 
need 

Who  comfort  and  sweet  help  shall  lend  in¬ 
deed. 

By  keeping  pure  your  spirits  from  world’s 
rust, 

Rc-nerving  you  for  efforts  br  her  trust, 

Strong  in  her  sheltered  love-sphere’s  inner 
life. 

When  evils  wage  without  their  deadly  strife. 
Saving  you  from  yourselves. 

Cease  to  grasp  at  sway, 
Where  each  should  vie  with  other  to  obey  ; 

Or  if  ye  needs  must  rule  still,  pleading  man 
As  bom  to  empire,  henceforth  (for  ye  can 
By  God’s  help  1)  rule  yourselves  I  Aspire  to 
be 

Lords  of  your  passions ! — and  leave  woman 
free  I 

“  Free — nowise  for  her  pride  or  self-will’s  sake. 
Only  a  heavenlier  yoke  than  man’s  to  take; 
That  she  beside  him  freely  may  adore. 

And  serve  him  better,  loving  him  the  more. 
But  wiselier ;  learning  henceforth  to  rejoice 
In  being  so  worthy  of  a  true  man’s  choice, 

As  rather  die  unchosen,  than  bestow 
Her  grace  on  one  unapt  true  worth  to  know. 
So  shall,  to  crown  life’s  joys,  be  oAener  given 
The  happy  home  which  foretaste  yields  of 
heaven ; 

Love’s  heaven-bora  blossoms  cease  on  earth 
to  bear 

Infernal  fruit  of  ashes  and  despair ; 

And  happier  Christian  Sapphos,  undismayed 
When  cherished  visions  from  their  fond  grasp 
fade. 

Fixing  faith’s  eye  serene  ’mid  tears  and  strife, 
Find  in  the  bitterest  cup,  not  death — but 
life  I” 

It  h.ns  lieen  a  subject  of  remark  on  the 
part  of  some  of  the  “  Scribes  ”  who  sit  in 
the  seat  of  the  Lawgiv'er  at  the  present 
day  in  England,  that  the  claims  of  wo* 
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man,  which  are  now  engaging  in  so  many 
directions  the  attention  and  sympathy  of 
the  public,  have  occasionally  been  urged 
M'ith  a  greater  degree  of  vigor  and  volu¬ 
bility  than  man  is  accustomed  to  admire 
in  her,  or  to  regard  as  consistent  with 
her  sphere  and  functions. 

Something  which  might  afford  a  pre¬ 
text  for  comment  of  this  nature  is  per¬ 
haps  perceptible  in  one  or  two  passages 
in  the  present  philosophical  and  beautiful 
poem :  passages  which,  not  being  neces¬ 
sary  to  the  development  of  its  design,  are 
omitted  in  the  forgoing  extracts,  but  in 
which  the  voice  of  the  prophetess  seems 
to  rise  somewhat  shrilly  to  the  ear,  com¬ 
promising  for  an  instant  the  harmony  of 
ner  flowing  numbers  and  glowing  thoughts, 
and  evoking  a  momentary  discord  and 
sense  almost  of  pain  in  the  heart  of  the 
listener.  But  to  assert  truth  with  dignity 
is  the  crowning  achievement  of  love — the 
final  and  consummate  accomplishment  of 
noble  natures,  never  perfected  on  earth, 
save  in  Onk  :  and  if,  where  a  right  has 
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long  been  disregarded,  the  claim  to  it  of  a 
suffering  humanity  should  chance,  in  its 
expression,  to  overstep  the  modesty  of 
love,  knightly  and  chivalrous  should  be 
the  allowance  made  for  it  by  those,  claim¬ 
ing  to  be  the  strong  and  wise,  W’hose  per¬ 
sistent  and  blind  refusal  to  recognize  a 
truth  indispensable  to  the  fullness  of  the 
happiness  of  all  has  rendered  that  asser¬ 
tion  necessary. 

Miss  Hume’s  tastes,  it  will  be  perceived, 
have  been  foi*med  less  upon  the  writings 
of  Mr.  Tennyson  and  the  poetical  school 
of  “  color  ”  and  “  detail,”  than  upon  those 
of  the  models  of  an  earlier  age,  of  which 
“  form  and  “  breadth  ”  were  the  more 
notable  characteristics.  Her  verse  pos¬ 
sesses  to  the  full  the  verve  and  fluency 
which  characterize  the  writings  of  Mrs. 
Hemans,  associated  with  the  newer  leaven 
of  the  more  metaphysical  spirit  of  which, 
at  the  present  day,  the  |)oems  of  Miss 
Procter  may  be  taken  as  the  representa¬ 
tive. 


From  th«  British  Qasrterij. 

TRUE  FIGURE  AND  DIMENSIONS  OF  THE  EARTH.* 


It  appears  to  Mr.  Von  Gurapach  that 
the  received  theory  of  the  figure  of  the 
Earth  rests  on  insufficient  data,  and  that 
it  admits  of  geometrical  disproof.  He  is 
so  very  much  in  earnest  in  this  conviction 
that  we  would  not  wdttingly  speak  hastily 
or  slightingly  of  his  argument;  yet  we  are 
are  unable  to  say  other  than  that  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  us  he  w'ants  a  right  thing,  but 
goes  the  wrong  way  to  get  it,  and  is  in 
error  as  to  the  reason  he  has  so  elaborately 
urged  in  vindication  of  it.  That  so  much 


•  TKt  True  Figure  and  Dimeneione  of  tKe  Earth, 
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Airy.  Esq.,  M.A.,  Astronomer  Royal.  B j  Jobahn-es 
YOK  Gunpsem.  Second  Edition,  entirely  recast. 
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honest  and  well-done  work  will  be  thrown 
away  w'e  can  not  think.  Possessing  meth¬ 
ods  of  analysis  and  a  calculus  that  well 
merit  their  title  of  transcendent,  (though 
it  is  possible  they  may  one  day  be  tran¬ 
scended,)  and  with  an  army  of  mathema¬ 
ticians  who,  in  the  practical  and  incessant 
application  of  the  methods  possessed,  will 
probably  never  be  surpassed,  it  were  surely 
fitting  to  see  whether  w'e  can  not  gain  a 
final  and  satisfactory  determination  of  the 
one  element  whose  value  is  still  undecided. 
What  w'e  want  is  an  accurate  and  conclu¬ 
sive  settlement  of  the  question.  What  is 
the  length  of  an  equatorial  degree  ?  Sir 
Isaac  Newton  has  answered  in  hisPnnei- 
p'a  /  but  it  has  appeared  to  many  others 
beside  Mr.  Von  Gumpach,  that  his  answer 
is  not  certainly  right.  Indeed,  our  author 
insists  that  it  is  certainly  wrong ;  so  far 
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wrong  as  to  result  in  an  error  of  no  less 
than  one  hundred  and  sixty-six  miles  in 
the  determination  of  the  length  of  the 
equator.  That  the  error  is  nearly  so  great 
we  confess  we  do  not  for  a  moment  be¬ 
lieve  ;  but  that  some  practical  steps  should 
be  taken  to  set  the  matter  at  rest,  is,  we 
think,  sufficiently  shown  by  the  want  of  har¬ 
mony  in  the  conclusions  of  men  of  the  most 
eminent  scientific  attainments,  in  whose 
})roce8se8  of  calculation  it  is  impossible  to 
detect  error.  The  resultant  variations 
are  usually,  not  invariably,  comparatively 
slight ;  but  if  the  present  assumed  length 
of  an  equatorial  degree  were  not  to  some 
greater  or  less  extent  erroneous,  there 
would  be  no  variations  at  all  but  such  as 
could  be  accounted  for.  The  practical 
bearings  of  the  question  are  twofold  ; 
first  on  Astronomy,  and  second  on  Navi¬ 
gation.  As  to  the  first,  it  is  certain  that 
if  Mr.  Von  Gump.ach  is  right,  (or  is  not, 
indeed,  considerably  wrong,)  we  shall 
want  a  new  astronomical  theory — a  cir¬ 
cumstance  which,  of  itself,  appears  to  us 
every  thing  short  of  a  demonstration  that 
Mr.  Von  Gumpach  is  not  right.  .  He 
makes  no  secret  of  the  fact  that  the  results 
he  has  arrived  at  place  him  “  in  direct  op¬ 
position  with  the  principle  of  universal 
gravitation,  and  the  entire  system  of  mo¬ 
dern  astronomy.”  We  can  not  but  fancy, 
however,  that  in  the  combat  thus  chal¬ 
lenged  by  the  author,  the  principle  of  uni¬ 
versal  gravitation  is  not  unlikely  to  have 
the  best  of  it. 

In  respect  of  Navigation,  we  doubt 
whether  the  author’s  case  is  any  stronger 
than  in  respect  of  Astronomy.  It  is  true 
the  loss  of  life  and  property  at  sea  is 
something  fearful  and  prodigious,  and 
that  some  part  of  such  loss  may  be  owing 
to  the  value  of  a  degree  of  longitude  not 
l)eing  exactly  accordant  with  the  fact. 
There  occurs  now  and  then  a  case  which 
seems  to  give  a  color  of  probability  to  such 
a  theory  as  Mr.  Von  Gumpach’s;  as,  for 
example,  that  of  the  Conqueror — as  good 
a  ship,  as  well  found,  and  as  well  manned 
and  officered,  we  believe,  as  any  ship  in 
the  service.  The  writer  remembers  her 
well.  But  she  went  to  pieces  one  glorious 
starlight  night  in  the  tropics,  on  some 
rocks  near  the  Bahamas,  though  we  have 
no  reason  to  suppose  (and  of  covirse  there 
was  full  investigation  by  the  Admiralty) 
that  any  one  was  to  blame.  Her  reckon¬ 
ing  had  been  perfectly  kept,  so  far  as  could 
bo  ascertained,  yet  she  struck,  and  not  on 
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an  unknown  reef.  ,  Why  ?  All  that  can 
be  said  is,  that  we  don’t  know.  There 
have  l)een  other  cases  equally  remarkable. 
But  what  of  the  opposite  difficulty  ?  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Mr.  Von  Gumpach,  more  ships 
ought  to  be  lost  than  saved.  And  if,  out 
of  any  hundred  ships,  we  are  to  conclude 
that  tne  three  winch  are  pretty  sure  to  be 
lost  are  lost  in  consequence  of  correctly 
working  from  wrong  data,  we  shall  then 
have  to  suppose  that  the  ninety -seven 
which  come  home  in  safety  commit  errors  of 
reckoning* with  so  remarkable  an  uniform¬ 
ity,  as  to  be. saved  by  their  own  blunders. 
The  presumption  against  our  author’s  con¬ 
clusion,  therefore,  from  actual  navigation, 
while  by  no  means  so  great  as  ninety-seven 
to  three,  is  undoubtedly  not  inconsidera¬ 
ble.  Wh.at  is  daily  accomplished  in  navi 
gation  looks  to  the  uninitiated  almost 
miraculous;  and  well  it  may.  You  may 
I  be  at  sea,  for  example,  for  three  whole 
!  months,  and  never  catch  a  glimj)se  of  any 
'  thing  more  solid  than  a  dolphin’s  back 
between  the  L.and’s  End  and  Shanghai ; 
yet  a  skillful  capLain  will  tell  you  some 
fine  M’arm  morning,  at  breakfast,  that  he 
will  lose  his  favorite  sextant  to  a  penny- 
piece  if  you  don’t  see  signs  of  land  be 
tween  that  and  tiffin,  and — which  is  the 
real  wonder — he’ll  win  your  penny.  See 
how  such  ships  as  the  !>lorning  Light  and 
the  Great  Britain,  and  a  fleet  of  others, 
will  plow  all  seas  in  all  weathers,  between 
Liverpool  and  Melbourne,  and  keep  their 
reckoning,  not  to  a  week  or  a  day,  but  to 
a  coujde  of  hours  or  so.  It  is  marvelous. 
Yet  m  these  particular  voyages,  not  only 
has  the  assigned  length  of  the  equatori^ 
degree  to  be  assumed  correct,  but  all  the 
error  there  may  be  in  it  tells  to  its  maxi¬ 
mum^  from  the  very  course  of  the  voyage ; 
and  we  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  error, 
if  it  exists,  (as  we  suspect  it  does,)  must 
bo  very  slight  indeed,  and  not  at  all  such 
as  to  involve  the  consequences  which  the 
author  has  been  led  to  suppose.  Into  the  • 
merits  of  his  a.sserted  demonstration  we 
do  not  enter,  but  may  say  that  those  points 
of  it  we  have  examined  are  presented  with 
clearness  and  force,  and  so  as  to  be  easily 
comprehensible  by  any  one  acquainted 
with  even  the  mere  rudiments  of  mathe¬ 
matical  astronomy.  Qnite  apart  from  all 
this,  and  from  all  questions  of  the  value  ot 
Mr.  Von  Gumpach’s  argument,  it  is  surely 
desirable  that  some  such  expedition  as 
that  recommended  by  him  should  be  un¬ 
dertaken.  We  believe  there  is  not  in 
S3 
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Europe  a  single  known  astronomer  who 
would  not  be  glad  if  a  sufficient  equatorial 
arc  were  determined  by  actual  measure¬ 
ment,  with  all  the  accuracy  which  science 
and  mechanics  have  now  rendered  possi¬ 
ble.  It  would  be  an  expensive  undertak¬ 
ing,  but,  in  the  end,  worth  all  it  cost. 
There  is  no  reason  to  suppose,  moreover, 
that  the  burden  of  it  need  fall  exclusively 
on  any  one  nation,  or  that,  if  properly 
managed,  the  proposals  to  take  part  in  so 
important  a  scientific  work  would  be  re¬ 
jected  by  France,  or  Denmark,  oa  Russia, 
or  even  by  Italy,  young  as  a  kingdom, 
but  long  illustrious  for  ner  contributions 
to  astronomy. 

We  thank  Mr.  Von  Gumpach  for  his 
book,  but  he  must  allow  us  to  say  w'e  are 
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sorry  to  see  reproduced  in  this  second 
and  “  entirely  recast  ”  edition,  the  corre¬ 
spondence  which  excited  so  much  animad¬ 
version  in  the  first.  Astronomers  are 
occasionally  “  Royal,”  but  are  seldom 
angelic.  Even  when  busiest  with  the 
stars,  they  may  be  shown  by  the  simplest 
of  experiments  to  be  of  no  very  heavenly 
temper.  Mr.  Airy,  however,  had  need  be 
all  this,  and  rather  more,  not  to  have  re¬ 
sented  Mr.  Von  Gumpach’s  first  letter. 
To  seize  a  man  sharply  by  the  collar,  and 
intimate  what  a  terrible  shaking  you  are 
prepared  to  give  him  if  he  does  not  sec  as 
you  sec,  is  scarcely  the  w'ay,  we  fancy,  to 
secure  a  fair  chance  for  either  your  geo- 
metry,  your  logic,  or  your  hidden  deserts. 


From  tne  Brttith  Quarterly. 
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W E  have  found  this  volume  replete  with 
interest,  both  popular  and  scientific.  Its 
author  is  “a  missionary  priest,”  whose 
district  is  of  the  truly  Australian  dimen¬ 
sions  of  twenty-two  thousand  square  miles. 
He  has  used  the  opportunities  of  almost 
constant  travel  for  observing  all  that  Na¬ 
ture  had  to  show  him  in  these  her  least- 
known  fields,  and  has  prepared  his  account 
of  what  he  saw  in  the  intervals  of  arduous 
labor,  and  without  the  assistance  of  either 
library  or  museum.  This  alone  were  a 
merit  not  perhaps  so  rare ;  but  to  have  ob¬ 
served  so  widely  and  carefully,  and  to 
have  written  so  finely  human,  intelligent, 
and  devout  a  book,  w'hich  is  at  the  same 
time  no  less  scientific,  is  a  merit  that  is 
both  rare  and  high.  Hitherto  the  geology 
of  the  Australian  colonies  has  received  not 
much  attention,  though  perhaps  not  less 
than  we  could  reasonably  expect.  That 
of  Victoria  is  best  known,  and  is  in  course 
of  being  perfected  through  the  endeavors 
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of  its  Royal  Society  and  the  explorations 
of  a  geologist  a]»pointed  by  Govennnent. 
Next  comes  New-South-Wales,  and  then 
Tasmania.  Of  the  geology  of  North  and 
of  Western  Australia  we  know  almost  no¬ 
thing  ;  while  that  of  Southern  Australia  is 
advanced  scarcely  more  than  Mr.  Woods 
has  advanced  it  by  his  researches  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Adelaide.  Commencing 
with  a  general  survey  of  the  geography 
and  a  glance  at  the  main  geological  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  whole  continent,  ne  next 
reviews  the  soils  and  the  rocks,  and  shows 
the  picture  of  an  unfinished  continent. 
After  some  account  of  the  reef-formations, 
we  come  to  his  chapters  on  the  volcanoes 
and  the  caves,  far  as  known,  the 
former  are  all  extinct ;  and  considering 
that  Australia  is  of  almost  as  large  an  area 
as  Europe,  the  volcanic  remains  are  signi¬ 
ficantly  few.  How  it  can  have  happened 
is  not  yet  perceived ;  but  certainly  it  has 
happened  that  the  southern  hemisphere 
has  oeen  much  more  rarely  than  the  north¬ 
ern,  the  scene  of  those  “  immense  catas¬ 
trophes”  whose  traces  have  so  frequently 
amazed  and  awed  geologists.  Of  the 
Australian  volcanic  regions  the  most  nota- 
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blc  is  of  Mount  Gambier.  It  consists 
of  a  ch.ain  of  craters  running  nearly  east 
and  west,  the  western  wall  being  much 
the  most  elevated.  They  contain  three 
very  remarkable  lakes,  of  which  the  author 
has  given  illustrations.  Looking  at  the 
engraving  of  the  first  of  them,  we  might 
e.asily  suppose  it  to  be  a  scene  of  surpass¬ 
ing  and  romantic  beauty,  soothing  and 
lovely  rather'than  somber  and  grand.  The 
author’s  description  will  not  only  show  it 
otherwise,  but  will  prove  some  or  his  ow  n 
qualific<ation3  for  the  work  to  which  he  has 
set  himself.  lie  writes : 

“  The  Blue  Lake  is  a  large  and  deep  body  of 
water  of  irregular  oval  shape,  whose  longest 
diameter  is  nearly  east  and  west  It  is  sur¬ 
rounded  on  all  sides  by  banks  between  two 
hundred  and  three  hundred  feet  high,  and  these 
so  steep  and  rugged  that  descent  to  the  water’s 
edge  is  quite  impossible,  except  in  one  or  two 
p'aces.  The  sides  are  thickly  wooded  with 
varieties  of  the  Melaleuca,  (the  tea-tree  of  the 
colonists,)  excepting  where  the  rough  rocks 
stand  out  in  perpendicular  escarpments,  and 
thus  the  dark-green  brushwood  is  broken  by 
huge  and  cragey  rocks  descending  precipitously 
fur  forty  or  fifty  feet.  These  crags  sometimes 
hang  over  the  water,  whose  a'.rei^y  dark-blue 
tint  is  rendered  still  more  gloomy  by  the  reflec¬ 
tion  of  their  black  and  stony  fronts.  The  whole 
appearance  of  the  lake  is  wild  and  somber  in 
the  extreme.  The  deep  blue  or  rather  inky  ap¬ 


pearance  of  the  waters,  the  blackened  precipices 
which  bear  so  plainly  the  tokens  of  fiery  rav¬ 
ages,  the  thick  and  tangled  nature  of  the  brush¬ 
wood,  give  the  place  an  air  of  savage  loneliness ; 
and  then  the  place  is  so  quiet,  so  still,  that  but 
for  the  cawing  of  the  rooks  overhead,  or  the 
splashing  of  a  solitary  water-fowl,  one  might 
almost  imagine  Nature  to  be  at  rest,  tired  with 
sending  forth  those  volcanic  fires  which  poured 
forth  ages  ago." 

Mr.  Woods  thinks  that  the  volcano  is 
one  of  subsidence  and  not  of  upheaval, 
and  apiicars  to  make  out  a  good  case. 
The  caves  are  numerous,  and  the  author’s 
description  of  them  is  extremely  interest¬ 
ing.  We  are  sorry  not  to  accompany  him 
in  these  p.ages  by  giving  some  account  of 
the  narrative  to  be  found  in  his  own.  His 
conclusion  from  his  researches,  as  a  whole, 
is,  that  there  was  in  Australia  “an  immense 
area  of  subsidence  during  the  Pleiocene 
period,  at  a  time  when  Rome,  parts  of 
Italy,  Vienna,  and  parts  of  Austria,  I’ied- 
mont,  and  Asia  Minor,  were  under  the 
sea,”  and  that  this  subsidence  was  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  coral  formation  very  similar 
to  th.at  in  the  present  subsiding  area  of  the 
Pacific.  From  these  more  general  he  de¬ 
duces  other  conclusions,  relating  not  only 
to  the  geology  of  the  Australian  continent, 
but  to  its  flora  and  fauna. 


From  Oolbnrn’i  New  Monthlj. 
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My  name  is  Charles  Whitfield,  and  I 
was  born  in  1817,  in  Berks  county,  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  After  receiving  an  education  at 
Lancaster,  which  might  be  called  good 
for  that  day,  I  w.a8  apprentuxnl  to  a  drug¬ 
gist  at  Philadelphia,  but  soon  grew  tired 
of  that,  and  followed  my  inclination  for 
the  sea  by  entering  aboard  an  K.ast-India- 
man.  As  it  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  ar¬ 
ticle  to  describe  my  cruising  about  the 
ocean,  I  will  simply  add  that,  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  present  civil  w’ar,  I  h.ad  the 
misfortune  to  see  my  own  vessel  burnt  by 
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the  Jefferson  Davis  privateer,  and  w.as 
thus  compelled  to  ship  .aboard  the  Black 
Hawk,  a  large  New-England  clip|K*r,  as 
first  mate.  Could  I  but  have  foreseea 
what  a  melancholy  occurrence  would  be 
connected  wdth  this  ship,  I  would  certain¬ 
ly  have  sooner  gone  before  the  mast  in 
some  other  vessel  than  have  enjoyed  the 
comforts  of  a  first  officer  on  board  of  her. 

After  taking  in  a  cargo  of  machinery 
and  tea  at  Boston,  we  sailed  across  the 
Atlantic  by  the  northern  passage,  and, 
after  a  three  weeks’  voyage,  found  our- 
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selves  between  Dunnet  Head  and  the  ’ 
Orkneys,  whence  we  steered  direct  for 
the  Skager  Hack ;  after  knocking  about 
for  some  time  in  the  Cattegat  and  the 
Baltic,  we  ran  direct  before  a  western 
breeze  into  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  and  on 
the  forty-second  day,  after  losing  Cape 
Cod  out  of  sight,  we  anchored  under  the 
batteries  of  Cronstadt.  During  the  whole 
voyage  I  had  but  little  opportunity  of  be¬ 
coming  acquainted  with  the  master,  Mr. 
Morton,  who  proved  himself  a  urst-rate 
seaman,  but  a  merciless  tyrank  to  the 
crew,  because  the  second  mate  was  taken 
ill  soon  after  we  sailed,  and  I  was  con¬ 
stantly  on  duty.  Only  this  much  I  no¬ 
ticed,  that  the  demon  lurked  behind  his 
scowling  gray  eyes,  and  that  he  cared 
little  for  human  lives.  When  other  ves¬ 
sels  shortened  sail  in  stormy  weather,  he 
would  spread  all  the  canvas  he  could,  not 
caring  whether  a  man  fell  overboard  or 
not  when  aloft.  During  a  thick  fog  in 
Pentland  Straits,  a  fishing-smack  only  es¬ 
caped  from  being  run  down  by  the  steerer 
letting  the  Black  Hawk  fall  off  half  a 
point,  and  Morton  flew  at  the  man  like  a 
tiger  for  altering  his  course,  and  said  that 
if  the  smack  had  been  sunk,  it  would 
have  served  the  crew  right  for  lying  in  his 
track.  Soon  after  this  occurrence  an  old 
sailor,  who  stated  that  he  had  known  the 
master  for  a  long  time,  imparted  to  me 
that  he  had  formerly  gone  by  the  name  of 
Howard,  and  had  been  mixed  up  in  the 
well  known  mutiny  on  board  the  United 
States  brig  Sommers ;  after  that  he  ob¬ 
tained  a  commission  in  the  newly-formed 
German  navy,  and  he,  the  8.ailor,  had  lost 
him  entirely  out  of  sight,  until,  to  his  sur¬ 
prise,  he  recognized  him  on  the  quarter¬ 
deck  of  the  Black  Hawk.  Morton,  in 
truth,  looked  as  if  he  had  led  an  adven¬ 
turous  life ;  his  weather-beaten,  deeidy- 
furrowed  face  gave  evidence  of  violent 
assions,  and  when  he  had  been  drinking 
e  made  the  ship  a  very  hell  for  the  crew. 
Under  such  circumstances  I  naturally 
kept  very  quiet  with  him,  and  attended 
to  the  strict  performance  of  my  duty. 
Hence,  I  was  not  sorry  when,  immediate¬ 
ly  after  our  arrival  at  Cronstadt,  he  went 
with  the  next  steamer  to  St.  Petersburg, 
and  left  me  to  unload  the  cargo  and  settle 
with  the  custom-house  officers.  During 
his  absence  we  all  breathed  freely,  and 
these  days  were  certainly  the  pleasantest 
that  I  spent  aboard  the  Black  Ilawk. 

A  broker,  who  had  business  on  board 
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’  the  ship,  told  me  that  Morton,  who  had 
formerly  been  engaged  at  Sebastopol  in 
raising  the  sunken  men-of  war,  was  apply¬ 
ing  to  the  Russian  Admiralty  for  an  ap- 

f)ointment  in  the  Navy,  but  his  services 
lad  been  declined,  for,  although  his  mer¬ 
its  were  fully  recognized,  it  was  feared 
that  he  might  act  too  independently — an 
experience  which  the  imperial  government 
had  only  too  often  made  with  Americans. 

At  length,  after  fourteen  days’  absence, 
Morton  again  appeared  on  board,  but  in  a 
very  bad  temper,  which  he  explained  by 
the  fact  that  he  could  obtain  no  back- 
freight  for  the  United  States :  he  was 
therefore  resolved  to  sail  to  Copenhagen 
in  spite  of  the  advanced  season,  where  he 
expected  letters  from  his  owners,  and 
also  hoped  to  obtain  a  cargo  for  St. 
Thomas.  We  therefore  set  sail  toward 
the  end  of  October,  and  slowdy  beat  down 
to  the  Sound  against  contrary  winds. 
During  this  trip,  Morton  became  more 
familiar  with  me,  while  his  behavior  to 
the  crew  was  much  milder:  he  rarely 
cursed,  and,  more  rarely  still,  threatened 
them  with  the  rope’s  end.  As  the  second 
mate,  who  was  suffering  from  an  incura¬ 
ble  disease  of  the  lungs,  and  pined  for  his 
green  Vermont  mountains,  still  kept  his 
bed,  Morton  was  thrown  on  me  for  com¬ 
pany,  and  became  remarkably  communi- 
c.ative.  I  was  amazed  at  the  multitude 
of  events  of  which  he  had  been  witness, 
and  could  not  sufficiently  admire  his 
knowledge  of  languages,  lie  gave  me  to 
understand  that  for  a  long  time  he  had 
not  stood  on  the  best  of  terms  with  the 
United  States  m.arshals,  and  had  therefore 
preferred  to  try  his  fortune  in  European 
waters,  for  which  the  wars  and  revolu¬ 
tions  had  given  him  abundant  opportuni¬ 
ties.  It  w'as  not  till  the  outbreak  of  the 
civil  war  that  he  returned  to  •the  New- 
England  States,  and  being  supported  by 
the  influence  of  a  Senator,  to  whose  son 
he  had  once  rendered  a  service,  he  ob¬ 
tained  the  command  of  the  Black  IlaAvk. 

After  an  eleven  days’  voyage,  M’e  at 
length  cast  anchor  close  under  the  Three 
Crown  Battery  at  Copenhagen,  and 
Morton,  who  had  told  me  that  he 
knew  the  city  well  from  former  times, 
at  once  went  ashore  to  look  up  old 
friends  and  fetch  his  letters.  He  came 
aboard  again  the  next  morning  in  ra¬ 
ther  a  desponding  mood,  and  told  me 
that  it  would  be  difficult  to  obtain  a 
freight  for  St.  Thomas  or  the  West-Indies, 
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as  the  merchants  gave  a  preference  to  the 
nentral  flag  on  account  of  the  war.  Be¬ 
side,  his  owners  had  sent  him  instructions 
if  possible,  not  to  take  any  cargo  for  the 
United  States  on  account  of  the  Southern 
jirivateers ;  if  he  did  not  succeed  in  get¬ 
ting  a  cargo  in  the  Baltic  for  some  Euro¬ 
pean  port,  he  was  to  sail  to  Southampton, 
where  he  would  find  further  instructions. 
He  added — and  as  he  spoke  a  d.ark  shadow 
flitted  across  his  wrinkled  forehead — that 
he  had  met  some  old  friends  ashore,  and 
that,  if  I  and  the  crew  were  the  right  sort 
of  fellows,  we  might  do  a  profitable  stroke 
of  business. 

“Do  you  not  think,  Ch.arley,”  he  con¬ 
tinued,  confidentially,  “  that  our  Black 
Hawk  has  fiimous  ribs,  and  that  her  keel 
is  as  strong  as  that  of  a  frigate  ?  We  may 
possibly  be  beset  in  the  ice  this  winter, 
and  I  therefore  think  it  will  be  as  well  to 
order  some  carpenters  from  Nyholm  to 
strengthen  our  bows.” 

These  and  similar  remarks  of  Morton’s 
the  more  struck  me,  because  I  considered 
the  strengthening  of  our  bows  a  perfectly 
needless  expense,  while  the  master  usually 
displayed  an  almost  dangerous  parsimony 
in  providing  for  the  shijvs  wants.  More¬ 
over,  the  Black  Hawk  was  as  strong  as 
wood  and  iron  could  possibly  make  lier, 
for  .all  the  New-Engl.and  clippers  are  built 
of  the  best  materials. 

Toward  evening  two  gentlemen  came 
on  board,  who  reminded  me  of  our  Broad¬ 
way  dandies.  They  greeted  ^lorton  in  a 
very  friendly  m.anner,  and,  after  the  cus- 
tom.ary  remarks,  followed  him  to  the 
cabin,  where  he  shut  himself  in  with  them. 
At  the  expiration  of  two  hours  they  left 
the  ship,  and  Morton,  whom  I  had  never 
before  seen  so  polite,  accompanied  them 
to  the  side-ladder  ;  then  he  walked  up  to 
me,  and  said  that  he  had  been  discussing 
with  his  visitors  a  very  important  affair, 
which  he  might  hereafter  impart  to  me, 
if  I  itromised  an  inviolable  silence. 

The  next  day,  as  Morton  readily  granted 
me  leave,  I  quietly  strolled  about  the 
streets  of  Copenhagen,  in  order  to  h.ave  a 
look  at  the  curiosities.  On  this  and  the 
following  d.ay8  I  frequently  fell  in  with 
Danish  sailors,  who  liked  to  spin  a  yam 
over  a  mug  of  beer  .and  a  Dutch  pipe. 
As  the  majority  of  them  spoke  English 
.and  German,  I  could  get  along  with  them 
famously.  The  subject  of  conversation 
was  generally  the  impending  war  with 
Germany,  which  country  they  most  cor- 


di.ally  hated.  Prussia,  they  said,  who  had 
betr.ayed  her  owiwcountrymen  and  allies 
in  the  last  war,  was  now  daring  to  utter 
warlike  threats,  and  arrogantly  pointed  to 
her  newly-rising  navy.  If  the  merchants 
of  Hamburg  and  Bremen  were  to  use 
such  langu.age,  respect  would  be  felt  for 
them,  as  they  were  pr.actical  men,  who 
would  equip  good  men-o’-war,  and  appoint 
officers  who  had  seen  service,  but  the 
wiiid-b.ags  of  Dantzig  understood  as  much 
about  the  sea  as  a  donkey  did  of  plaving 
the  harpsichord.  I  am  sorry  that  f  did 
not  take  down  in  my  journal  all  their  re¬ 
marks  about  the  Prussians  and  their  naval 
system.  As  I  had  myself  once  served 
aboard  a  man-o’-war,  such  arrangements 
as  they  told  me  existed  in  the  Prussian 
navy  appeared  to  me  most  impracticable, 
even  ridiculous ;  in  any  c.a8e,  the  m.aneu- 
vers  of  a  parade-ground  are  not  adapted 
for  the  quarter-deck  of  a  frigate,  and  if 
such  a  system  be  carried  on  for  any  length 
of  time  mischief  can  not  fail  to  come 
from  it. 

Morton,  who  now  became  extraordi¬ 
narily  communicative  with  me,  and  fre¬ 
quently  took  me  ashore  with  him,  seemed 
to  have  given  up  all  hopes  of  obtaining  a 
freight,  and  as  the  second  mate  grew 
M’orse  .and  worse,  he  ordered  me  to  take 
more  b.allast  on  board  in  order  to  make  the 
ship  heavier.  The  Black  Hawk,  in  truth, 
when  not  loaded,  was  too  high  out  of  the 
w.atcr,  which  is  dangerous  in  stormy 
weather,  especially  when  a  ship  is  clipper- 
rigged,  as  ours  was.  Morton  also  had  the 
bowsprit  strengthened  by  stays,  whose 
construction  he  superiritended  on  a  plan  of 
his  own  ;  the  cutw'ater  was  also  covered 
with  heavy  oak  planks,  and,  in  short,  pre¬ 
parations  were  made  as  if  -we  were  about 
to  sail  directly  for  the  Arctic  Ocean. 
When  I  asked  Morton  for  what  pur}>ose 
he  had  these  alterations  made,  he  laughed 
equivocally,  and  said :  “  Charley,  you  must 
not  be  so  curious ;  when  the  time  comes, 
you  will  be  th.ankful  to  me  for  sharpening 
our  Hawk’s  be.ak,  for  it  will  soon  require 
it.”  As  he  gave  no  answer  to  my  further 
questions,  but  did  every  thing  to  gain  my 
good  opinion,  I  paid  no  further  attention 
to  the  matter.  We  sailors  are  thorough 
careless  fellows,  who  do  not  care  to  bother 
our  brains — and  is  not  the  captain  absolute 
lord  .aboard  his  ship,  and  not  responsible 
to  any  one  ?  Still,  I  noticed  with  surprise 
that  the  two  gentlemen  to  whom  I  pre¬ 
viously  referred  c.arae  continually  on  board. 
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and  that  Morton  showed  the  alterations 
be  had  effected  on  the  Uowsprit  to  his  own 
and  their  satisfaction.  These  gentlemen 
were  neither  sailora  nor  ship-builders,  as 
could  be  seen  by  their  hands.  I  instinct¬ 
ively  suspected  them,  and  could  almost 
say  with  Shakspeare : 

“  By  the  pricking  of  my  thumbs, 
Something  wicked  this  way  comes.” 

One  afternoon,  as  I  was  admiring  the 
equestrian  statue  of  Christian  V.  in  the 
New  Market,  I  felt  a  gentle  tap  on  my 
shoulder.  On  turning  round,  I  noticed  a 
Danish  sailor  whose  acquaintance  I  had 
formed.  He  offered  me  his  stick  of  Cav¬ 
endish,  and  said  cheerily : 

“Well,  messmate,  if  you  would  like  to 
see  a  real  Prussian  man-o’-war,come  across 
W’ith  me  to  Amager  Island ;  the  Amazone 
corvette  is  just  coming  in.  You  need  not 
be  in  a  great  hurry  tliough,  for  she  is  as 
slow  as  a  snail.” 

As  I  had  nothing  else  to  do  I  accepted 
the  offer,  and  we  were  soon  in  Christians- 
haven,  whence  w’e  reached  a  point  from 
which  the  approaching  vessel  could  be 
observed.  In  truth,  had  not  the  old  sailor 
told  me  that  the  Amazone  was  a  man-of- 
w’ar,  and  had  I  not  seen  the  ports,  I  could 
have  scarce  believed  her  to  be  such.  Dis¬ 
proportionately  tall  masts,  set  in  a  hull 
which  more  resembled  an  oblong  wash-tub 
than  a  small  corvette,  loose  shrouds,  and 
the  running  rigging  so  far  from  taut  that 
it  offended  a  seaman’s  eye — all  this  neces¬ 
sarily  produced  no  great  notion  of  her  effi¬ 
ciency.  She  tacked'slowly  with  a  moderate 
breeze,  and  the  maneuvers  were  excessive¬ 
ly  slow,  and  showed  a  want  of  bands. 
My  old  friend,  however,  explained  to  me 
that  she  was  a  training-ship,  and  had  but 
few  old  sailors  on  board,  as  the  duty  was 
performed  by  half-grown  cadets. 

After  watching  the  Amazone  for  a  while, 
we  returned  to  Christiansbaven,  and  con¬ 
tinued  our  conversation  over  a  glass  of 
grog.  Toward  evening  I  went  on  board, 
where  I  did  not  find  Morton.  I  gave  the 
boatswain  and  the  sail-master  some  orders, 
and  then  went  to  my  state-room,  in  order 
to  make  up  the  ship’s  log-book,  and  record 
the  events  of  the  day  in  my  journal,  as  I 
regularly  did.  While  hard  at  my  writing 
I  was  disturbed  by  a  noise,  and  heard  the 
steward  introduce  two  strangers  into  the 
cabin,  where  they  wished  to  w’ait  for  the 
master.  At  first  I  jiaid  but  little  attention 


to  this  circumstance,  till  I  recognized  by 
their  voic'es  that  they  were  Morton’s  mys¬ 
terious  visitors.  As  I  was  close  to  them, 
merely  separated  by  a  wooden  partition,  I 
could  understand  every  word  they  said. 
They  purposely  spoke  in  Gennan,  because 
they  conjectured  th.at  not  one  of  the  crew 
understood  that  language:  they  had  no 
idea  that  I  was  close  to  them,  or  that,  as 
a  Pennsylvanian  by  birth,  I  could  under¬ 
stand  every  word.  When  I  heard  the 
name  of  the  Amazone  used  in  connection 
with  Morton,  I  became  doubly  attentive, 
and  tried  to  imprint  on  my  memory,  if  not 
every  word,  at  least  the  precise  meaning. 
One  of  the  men  had  an  unpleasant,  sharp 
dialect,  and  so  I  will  call  him  the  Croaker ; 
the  other  s|)oke  benevolently  and  unctu- 
I  ously,  like  a  BapUst  minister,  and  so  I  will 
:  call  him  the  Lisper. 

“  My  dearest  friend,”  the  Croaker  be¬ 
gan,  “  when  did  you  see  the  Baron  last  ?” 

“  Not  since  the  day  before  yesterday ,” 
the  Lisfier  replied,  “  at  Friedensborg, 
where  he  had  a  long  conversation  with 

the  Countess  - with  reference  to  our 

matter.  lie  told  me  that  the  lady  seemed 
very  well  satisfied,  and  if  we  carried  out 
our  enterprise  through  Morton,  and  man¬ 
aged  to  keep  the  matter  perfectly  quiet, 
we  could  not  fail  to  obtain  the  Dannebrog 
order.  The  Baron  also  added  that  his 
court  could  not  interfere  further,  and  had 
done  enough  in  placing  the  Nyholm  docks 
at  our  disposal.  Herr  Hall  is  too  honora¬ 
ble,  and  if  he  were  to  hear  any  thing  of 
the  affair  he  would  put  Morton  in  irons.” 

“  Herr  Hall  is  a  bourgeois  parvenu,  and 
has  no  noble  feelings  ;  he  ought  to  know 
!  that  the  new  creation  of  the  navy  is  a 
I  thorn  in  the  eye  of  our  party,  and  that  we 
only  see  in  it  a  maneuver  of  the  democ¬ 
racy,  by  which  to  hurl  good  old  feudal 
Prussia  into  the  vortex  of  the  rA  olution. 
Hence  it  is  my  opinion  that  Danish  states¬ 
men  ought  to  greet  with  pleasure  any 
event,  that  prevents  our  Kin^  and  Prince 
from  creating  a  navy,  even  it  they  decline 
connivance.  For,  as  the  interests  of  Den¬ 
mark  can  never  ^low  Prussia  to  become 
a  maritime  power,  and  as  the  feudal  jiarty 
in  our  country  sees  a  dangerous  change  in 
it,  both  parties  are  served  if  we  nip  it  in 
the  bud.” 

“You  are  perfectly  right  in  that,  but 
this  Lieutenant  Herrmann,  of  the  Ama¬ 
zone,  is  said  to  be  coquetting  with  the 
Liberal  party ;  he  has  even  refused  to  go 
to  sea  because  the  ship  is  no  longer  sea- 
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worthy,  and  he  will  not  accept  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  the  lives  of  the  cadets; 
only  detailed  instructions  from  Berlin  will 
induce  him  to  do  so.” 

“  What  an  instinct  these  men  have !” 

“  In  truth,  friend,  we  are  engaging  on 
this  oi'casion  in  the  most  daring  but  most 
honorable  diplomacy,  for  thus  to  serve 
the  good  cause  privily,  and  give  the  dem¬ 
ocratic  institutions  a  blow  from  which 
they  will  not  easily  recover,  is  an  incom¬ 
parable  deed,  and  receiving  an  order  for 
such  services  is  far  more  honorable  than 
for  mere  court  duties.  I  am  only  anxious 
about  one  thing,  lest  the  coup  may  miss, 
•and  the  King  or  the  Prince  get  wind  of  it. 
Although  his  Majesty  is  thoroughly  wea¬ 
ried  about  the  navy  business,  still  he 
would  be  furious,  and  regard  our  well- 
meant  services  as  any  thing  but  loyal,  and 
act  accordingly.” 

“  Do  not  be  at  all  alarmed,  my  excel¬ 
lent  friend.  IMorton  is  M’armly  recom¬ 
mended  to  us  from  St.  Petersburg,  and  is 
most  certainly  the  man  to  keep  his  word. 
Moreover,  he  is  entirely  in  our  hands,  as 
he  will  only  receive  the  other  half  of  the 
stipul.ated  reward  when  the  deed  is  done. 
But  silence — I  think  that  he  is  coming !” 

At  this  moment  I  heard  Morton  cursing 
tremendously,  because  the  deck  w’atch 
had  placed  no  lantern  at  the  side-ropes ; 
he  seemed  to  have  been  drinking,  and 
walked  noisily  into  his  cabin,  w'here  the 
strangers  were  awaiting  him.  I  quickly 
blew  out  my  light,  got  into  my  birth,  and 
pretended  to  be  asleep.” 

“  At  last !”  one  of  the  gentlemen  said  in 
German.  “  We  were  beginning  to  think 
that  Mr.  Morton  had  altered  his  mind.” 

“  An  honorable  man  keeps  his  w’ord,” 
Morton  replied.  “  But,  before  we  say  any 
more,  allow  me  a  moment  to  see  whether 
we  are  all  safe.” 

Soon  after  the  door  of  my  state-room 
opened,  and  Morton  looked  cautiously  in 
w'ith  a  light  to  see  w’hether  I  was  asleep. 
I  naturally  behaved  as  if  the  very  trum¬ 
pets  of  Jericho  could  not  wake  me,  and 
snored  like  an  Irishman  who  had  his  car¬ 
go  of  whisky  aboard.  Morton  withdrew 
quite  satisfied. 

The  conversation  in  the  mbin  went  on 
in  whispers,  but  I  soon  unWrstood  that 
they  were  talking  about  money.  I  heard 
the  rustling  of  bank-notes,  and  Morton 
say  sulkily  :  “  Well,  here  are  ten  one 
hundred-pound  notes,  all  right,  but  bow 
does  it  stand  with  the  draft  ?” 


I  “  Here  it  is,”  the  croaking  gentleman 
I  whispered.  “  When  you  have  faithfully 
'  fulfilled  the  conditions,  you  can  at  once 
^  draw  at  sight  upon  our  London  bankers 
for  the  other  thousand.” 

I  “The  bargain  is  settled.  That  will 
do,”  Morton  replied.  “  I  only  desire  one 
thing,  that  we  may  find  thoroughly  stormy 
weather  in  the  German  Ocean,  for  if  it 
blow  hard,  and  any  thing  happens,  suspi¬ 
cion  will  not  be  so  easily  aroused.” 

“  The  pilots  of  Elsinore  say,”  the  lisp¬ 
ing  gentleman  remarked,  “that  it  is  al¬ 
ways  stormy  at  this  season  in  the  Catte- 
"at  and  German  Ocean.  By  the  by,  when 
do  you  sail  ?” 

“  We  can  go  to  sea  to-morrow  morning 
or  afternoon,”  IMorton  answered,  “  as 
every  thing  is  ready.  We  shall  soon  catch 
up  the  old  snail,  or,  at  any  rate,  she  will 
anchor  off  Kronenburg,  when  we  can 
have  a  nearer  look  at  her.  At  daybreak  I 
will  have  all  clear,  and  we  shall  soon  be  in 
the  Sound  with  the  present  favorable  cur¬ 
rent.  But  come,  gentlemen,  a  i)arting 
glass.  Halloa,  steward!”  he  shouted. 
“What,  you  rascal,  are  you  asleep  al¬ 
ready  ?  I’ll  break  every  bone  in  your 
carcass.” 

Soon  after  I  heard  the  rattling  of 
glasses  and  the  popping  of  champagne- 
corks,  and  Morton  proposed  bold  toasts, 
which  were  quietly  responded  to  by  the 
other  gentleman.  They  drank  to  a  success¬ 
ful  result,  and  then  parted.  Shortly  after 
the  master  came  into  my  state-room,  shook 
me  out  of  my  apparent  sleep,  and  told  me 
that  the  anchor  must  be  apeak  by  day¬ 
break,  as  the  Elsinore  pilot  would  come 
aboard  during  the  night. 

It  was  the  morning  of  the  third  of  No¬ 
vember,  when  the  sun  dispersed  the  dense 
fog,  and  illumined  the  roads  of  Elsinore 
with  its  beams.  Tlie  wind  had  turned 
during  the  night,  and  a  fresh  breeze  now 
blew  from  south-east  to  south.  Tlie  nu¬ 
merous  vessels  which  had  been  w'aiting  for 
favorable  weather  to  pass  from  the  Sound 
into  the  Cattegat  took  advantage  of  the 
opportunity,  and  set  every  inch  of  sail. 
Morton,  who  came  on  deck  by  daybreak, 
constantly  consulted  the  barometer,  and 
expressed  his  opinion  that  the  fine  weather 
W'ould  not  last  long.  “The  Prussian, 
there,”  he  added,  pointing  to  the  tall 
masts  of  the  Amazone,  “  must  know  bet¬ 
ter,  though,  for  he  is  making  his  prepara¬ 
tions  to  put  out  to  sea.  If  be  ventures  it 
with  his  wash-tub,  our  clipper  need  not 
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feel  alarmed.  So,  all  hands  on  deck.  Mr. 
Whitfield,  have  the  anchor  run  up  quick. 
Why  do  you  delay  ?  Do  not  set  too 
much  sail,  though,  for  we  wish  to  remain 
in  the  Prussian’s  track :  you  see,  he  is  as 
slow  .as  a  German  stage-coach.” 

Ere  long  we  were  under  weigh,  the 
Black  Ilaw^  obeyed  her  helm  splendidly, 
and  moved  at  a  moderate  rate  over  the 
rippling  sea.  Now  we  were  able  to  see 
the  8U|)eriority  of  the  American  art  of  ship 
building.  While  the  other  vessels  did  their 
best,  and  had  sot  all  sail,  w’e  had  spread 
scarce  a  third  of  our  canvas,  and  yet  we 
caught  up,  in  a  very  short  time,  the  clum¬ 
sy  collieia,  galliots,  and  other  short-built 
ships.  We  only  left  the  Amazone  ahead 
of  us,  who  sailed  better  than  the  others  ; 
but  for  all  that,  badly  enough  for  a  man- 
of-war.  When  we  reached  Kullen’s  Point 
we  had  left  most  of  the  ships  behind  us. 
Toward  evening  the  Swedish  coast  disap 
eared  from  sight,  and  when  it  became 
ark  we  could  distinctly  see  the  green  and 
red  lights  of  the  Prussi-an  ahe.ad  of  us. 
Morton  gave  the  man  at  the  wheel  and 
the  watch  the  strictest  orders  to  keep  the 
Amazone  in  sight,  and  then  W’ent  down 
to  the  cabin.  Soon  after  he  sent  the 
steward  to  summon  me.  I  found  him  sit¬ 
ting  in  deep  thought  at  the  table,  with  his 
head  resting  on  his  hand. 

“  Charley,”  he  said,  “  I  sent  for  you  to 
have  a  little  chat,  for  it  is  not  pleasant  to 
be  all  alone  with  one’s  thoughts.” 

After  saying  this,  he  pushed  a  box  of 
Turkish  tobacco  over  to  me,  and  told  me 
to  fill  my  pipe,  as  he  himself  did.  Tlien 
he  ordered  the  stew.ard  to  mix  a  strong 
bowl  of  pimch,  sent  him  away,  and  filled 
the  glasses.  I  silently  took  a  seat  oppo¬ 
site,  and,  while  waiting  for  what  was 
coming,  I  vailed  myself  in  the  blue  clouds 
of  Latakia. 

He  emptied  his  glass  at  a  draught,  as  if 
trying  to  give  himself  courage,  and  his 
usually  BO  stern  eyes  assumed  a  milder 
expression.  Then  he  began  as  follows  : 

“Charley,  I  am  well  aware  that  you 
distrust  me,  and  that  much  in  my  conduct 
appears  enigmatical  to  you ;  still,  when 
you  have  heard  the  history  of  my  past 
life,  the  shadows  of  my  character  will  not 
surprise  you.  More  than  twenty  years 
jmo  I  was  a  midshipman  on  board  the 
United  States  brig  Sommers,  and  as  happy 
and  careless  as  a  young  man  can  be.  There 
the  devil  tempted  me,  and  I  mixed  myself  up 
in  the  mutiny  which  the  son  of  the  Sccreta- 


ly  of  the  Navy  at  that  time  brought  about, 
^vere  discipline  and  bad  treatment  caused 
us  to  take  this  step.  Of  course  you  re¬ 
member  the  lacts  ?  The  Sommers  was 
the  fastest  vessel  in  the  whole  navy,  and 
was  afterward  c.ap8ized  by  a  squall  off 
Vera  Cruz,  during  the  IVIexican  war.  Tlie 
mutiny  was  discovered,  the  leaders  were 
summarily  hanged,  and  I  and  several 
others  taken  in  irons  to  New-Y ork.  There 
I  succeeded  in  escajang  from  Governor’s 
Isl.and,  and  getting  on  board  a  Bremen 
ship  in  the  Narrows,  which  M’as  bound 
for  Kio.  From  that  time  I  knocked  about 
every  sea,  for  of  course  I  was  obliged  to 
avoid  the  St.ates.  I  brought  many  a 
freight  of  living  ebony  from  the  African 
coast  to  Cuba,  and  lost  m.any  thousand 
dollars  at  the  Ilavann.ah  at  montd.  I  con- 
!  stantly  sank  deeper,  for,  as  the  French 
'  say,  “  Ce  n’est  que  le  premier  pas  qui 
coute.”  Daring  aud  lucky  in  the  trade  as 
I  w.as,  I  was  no  longer  inclined  to  trade 
for  the  lazy  Dons,  but  equipped,  at  the 
price  of  all  I  had  in  the  world,  a  Baltimore 
clipper,  and  safely  reached  the  Cuban 
coast  with  five  hundred  of  the  finest  nig¬ 
gers,  my  own  property.  Fate  decreed, 
however,  that  one  of  those  accursed  Gov¬ 
ernment  steamers,  which  are  always  snif¬ 
fing  round  Key  West,  came  across  me.  If 
we  had  had  a  decent  breeze  I  should  have 
got  aw.ay  and  landed  my  cargo  all  right, 
but  a  dead  c<alm  suddenly  set  in,  and  I 
was  only  too  glad  to  csc^e  ashore  with 
my  crew  in  the  boats.  The  man-of-war 
seized  my  vessel  and  the  slaves ;  thus  I 
again  became  a  poor  man,  and  I  had  hard¬ 
ly  enough  money  left  to  keep  me  for  a 
few  w'eeks  at  the  Ilav.annah.  I  would 
now  have  gladly  returned  to  New-Orleans, 
where  I  fancied  that  I  was  less  known, 
when  I  read  in  the  New-  York  Herald  the 
report  of  the  capture  of  my  vessel,  in 
which  it  was  also  mentioned  that  her 
captain  was,  in  all  probability,  the  runaway 
mutineer  from  the  Sommers,  who  had  now 
escaped  his  leg.al  punishment  for  the  second 
time.  Alarmed  by  this  article,  1  gave  up 
for  tlie  time  all  hope  of  returning  to  my 
native  land.  In  the  same  paper  I  read  a 
long  report  about  the  new  formation  of  a 
German  na\’|^nd  that  able-bodied  seamen 
were  required  for  it.  As  I  had  every 
reason  to  consider  myself  such,  and  was 
also  resolved  to  begin  an  entirely  new 
course  of  life,  in  a  country  where  I  was 
unknown,  I  hastened  to  Germ.any,  w’here, 
by  the  aid  of  testimonials  which  my  old 
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friends  the  Dons  gave  me,  I  soon  obtained 
my  appointment  as  officer  on  board  one  of 
the  new  men-of-war  in  course  of  equip¬ 
ment.  I  certainly  had  now  only  as  many 
dollars  as  I  before  had  doubloons,  but  I 
felt  cheered  by  the  fact  that  I  had  again 
become  a  respectable  member  of  society. 
I  also  knew  that  if  the  new  navy  were 
really  intended  to  fight  the  D.anish  men- 
of-war,  which  were  at  that  time  threaten¬ 
ing  the  German  coasts,  I  should  have 
])lcnty  of  opportunities  to  distinguish  my¬ 
self,  for  you  know,  Charley,  that  I  had 
often  before  looked  death  in  the  face 
without  winking.  In  this  expectation  I 
did  my  duty  quietly,  and  gained  an  excel¬ 
lent  name  as  an  instructor.  Once  at  Bre¬ 
menhaven  I  came  across  an  old  comrade, 
but  he  luckily  took  no  notice  of  me,  as  he 
did  not  recognize  mo  in  my  uniform.  As 
Ave  Lay  at  anchor,  inactive  in  the  Weser, 
we  hail  of  course  plenty  of  spare  time,  and 
employed  it  in  making  country  excursions. 
On  one  of  these  I  formed  the  acquaintance 
of  a  clergyman’s  daughter.  I  managed  to 
gain  her  affections,  and,  in  spite  of  her 
father’s  opposition,  she  became  my  wife. 
Charley,  1  tell  vou,  at  that  time  I  was 
very  happy,  and  I  believe,  too,  on  the 
best  w.ay  to  become  an  honest  fellow.” 

At  this  point  Morton  was  interrupted, 
for  Brown,  the  boatswain,  thrust  his  shock 
head  into  the  cabin  and  hurriedly  sum¬ 
moned  us  on  deck.  I  took  a  passing 
glance  at  the  barometer,  and  noticed  that 
the  mercury  had  fallen  tremendously. 
On  reaching  deck  we  found  the  sky  pitch- 
dark,  not  a  star  was  to  be  seen,  and  only 
the  red  .and  green  lights  of  the  Prussian 
gleamed  at  interv’als.  In  the  perfect  c^alm 
the  sails  fl.apped  against  the  masts,  and  a 
faint  stre.ak  of  lightning  over  the  rocky 
co.asts  of  Sweden  Avarned  us  that  a  storm 
Avas  coming  up,  as  so  often  happens  in 
these  latitudes  on  the  approach  of  the  cold 
season.  This  time,  hoAvever,  it  was  no 
ordinary  storm,  with  the  thin  zigzag  lines 
of  northern  lightning,  but  it  resembled  in 
violence  those  thunder-storms  which  cause 
terror  in  the  tropics.  We  took  in  all  sail, 
home  to  the  dotible-rcefed  fore-topsail  and 
fore-topmast  staysail,  or  just  enough  can- 
v.a8  for  the  ship  to  answer  the  helm,  and 
waited  for  what  might  come.  Suddenly 
the  tempest  hurtled  above  our  heads,  and 
the  sky  was  for  several  hours  one  inces¬ 
sant  sheet  of  fire,  until  the  pouring  rain 
extinguished  its  gleaming  lights. 

Morton  was  standing  by  my  side  on 


the  quarter-deck,  and  pointing  with  his 
telescope  to  the  Prussian  corvette,  AA’hich 
displayed  its  outline  on  the  fiery  sky  about 
half  a  mile  from  us :  it  AA'as  a  truly  demo¬ 
niacal  sight,  worthy  of  the  Flying  Dutch¬ 
man.  The  Amazone,  like  our  ship,  dis¬ 
played  almost  bare  spars.  Still  she  seemed 
to  roll  on  the  now  excited  sea  like  a  dnink- 
en  man,  AA'hich  Avas  evidently  the  result  of 
her  bad  build,  Avhile  our  ship  heeled  over 
gracefully  on  her  larboard  side.  Toward 
morning,  Morton  went  IxdoAA',  after  giv¬ 
ing  me  strict  orders  not  to  lose  sight  of 
the  vessel  ahead  of  ns ;  for  this  purpose  I 
went  on  the  forecastle  and  ordered  my 
night-glass  to  be  brought  me.  !My  task 
was  the  easier  because  the  Amazone  w.as 
obliged  to  leave  the  Skagener  Reef  six 
miles  to  leeward,  like  ourselves.  Mr. 
Brown  joined  me,  made  a  few  remarks 
.about  the  sudden  storm,  and  declared 
that  if  he  had  not  known  Ave  Avere  in  the 
Cattegat,  he  should  have  fancied  himself 
in  the  Gulf  Stream,  in  the  middle  of  the 
Florida  Channel. 

“  Wh.at  is  the  master  up  to,”  he  con¬ 
tinued,  “  with  that  confounded  Prussian  ? 
I  am  afraid  no  good.  If  we  had  set  more 
sail  we  should  have  passed  him  long  ago ; 
the  master  is  not  usually  so  timid  about 
a  couple  of  spars  or  a  little  damage — be¬ 
sides,  we  are  well  insured.” 

“  Heaven  and  Morton  alone  knoAV  that,” 
I  made  answer.  “You  may  be  right. 
Still,  Mr.  Brown,  you  know  the  act  of 
Congress  by  which  the  crew  are  compel¬ 
led,  under  heavy  punishment,  to  obey  the 
Ciiptain’s  orders  unhesitatingly ;  he  alone 
must  bear  the  responsibility.” 

The  boatswain  went  .aft  with  a  myste¬ 
rious  air,  and  Avhistling  “Yankee  Doodle,” 
and  I  saw  him,  the  carpenter,  and  several 
others,  putting  their  heads  together.  In 
the  mean  AA'hile  daAVTi  had  arrived,  and  the 
gray  clouds  were  slowly  dispersed  by  the 
beams  of  the  rising  sun.  As  the  horizon 
grew  gradually  clearer,  we  could  distinct¬ 
ly  see,  about  two  miles  from  us,  the  Prus¬ 
sian  corvette  drifting  ahead  of  us  under 
bare  poles :  she  had  lost  a  topgallant-m.a8t 
during  the  storm,  probably  by  a  lightning- 
stroke.  The  sea  r.an  hollow,  the  Avind  had 
got  round  more  to  the  east,  and  about  six 
miles  from  us  the  waves  AA’ere  breaking 
on  the  dunes  of  a  desolate  sandy  coast. 
While  I  was  surveying  this  any  thing 
I  but  pleasing  prospect  through  my  tele¬ 
scope,  Morton  came  up  to  me,  and  point- 
1  ing  to  the  Amazone,  said : 
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“Well,  Charley,  I  thank  you  for  not 
losing  sight  of  our  comrade  there.  The 
fellow  has  been  hard  hit,  and  the  light¬ 
ning  has  smashed  a  topgallant-mast  for 
him :  that  comes  from  the  guns  attracting 
the  electric  current.  Such  children  ought 
not  to  be  trusted  with  guns ;  if  they  had 
put  tarpaulin  over  them  they  would  have 
escaped.” 

It  now  began  to  blow  much  harder, 
and  the  territory  point  of  the  Skagener 
Reef  constantly  drew  nearer  to  us.  That 
is  a  perfect  cemetery  for  ships  :  with  the 
telescope  we  could  distinctly  make  out 
the  blackened  skeletons  of  the  wrecks 
high  up  on  the  sand,  and  lashed  by  the 
waves  at  high  tide.  Here  it  was  that 
Nelson,  after  carrying  off  the  Danish 
fleet  from  Copenhagen,  lost  his  badly- 
manned  prizes  in  a  south  -  east  storm  ; 
here,  too,  Peter  the  Great,  on  his  voyage 
from  Saardam  to  Petersburg,  was  strand¬ 
ed,  and  only  saved  his  life  with  difficulty. 
The  other  vessels  which  had  left  Elsinore 
w'ith  us  were  all  out  of  sight,  and  we 
were  struggling  alone  with  the  Amazone 
to  steer  clear  of  this  point  so  dangerous 
to  sailors  with  an  unfavorable  wind  and  a 
high  running  sea.  At  last,  toward  even¬ 
ing,  M'hen  the  long  northern  twilight  was 
threatening  to  turn  into  night,  w'e  found 
ourselves,  after  many  short  tacks,  in  the 
mouth  of  the  Skagener  Rack,  as  the 
Scandinavians  call  it.  Except  the  Pnis- 
sian,  no  ship  was  in  sight :  the  only  thing 
we  fancied  we  could  see  in  the  distance 
was  the  smoke  of  an  eastward  -  bound 
steamer.  The  barometer  pointed  to 
stormjf.  Morton  gave  the  necessary  in¬ 
structions  for  the  night,  ordered  the  man 
at  the  wheel  not  to  let  the  corvette  out  of 
sight,  and  invited  me  into  the  cabin. 
After  the  steward  had  again  prepared 
punch  for  us,  and  the  smoke  of  the  Turk¬ 
ish  tobacco  once  more  surrounded  us,  he 
continued  his  narrative : 

“  Charley,  when  I  have  once  laid  bare 
my  heart  to  you,  you  will  see  what  a  just 
cause  I  have  to  track  that  accursed  Prus¬ 
sian.  After  what  happened  to  me  in  Ger¬ 
many,  I  should  like  to  sink  every  vessel 
that  bears  the  hateful  black  and  white 
flag.  You  know  how  happy  I  w’as  with 
my  Mary,  and  how  I  had  begun  a  new 
life !  Our  whole  anxiety  on  board  the 
newly-established  fleet  was  to  produce 
something  respectable,  and  the  foreigners 
wished  to  prove  themselves  grateful 
children  to  their  adopted  country.  All  at 


once  a  dull  rumor  spread  that  the  Ger¬ 
man  parliament,  on  which  our  existence 
depended,  was  broken  up  by  the  princes, 
and  the  latter  had  resolved  to  destroy  the 
navy  as  a  creation  of  the  revolution.  Men 
whispered  to  each  other  that  we  should 
soon  be  discharged,  and  the  fleet  sold  by 
auction.  Our  Admiral,  whom  we  all  es¬ 
teemed,  made  several  journeys  in  order  to 
prevent  the  catastrophe  through  his  re- 

fu’esentations  ;  but  he  came  back  with  sad 
ooks,  and  we  read  in  his  eyes  that  our 
fate  was  decided.  This  broke  his  heart, 
and,  as  I  have  since  heard,  he  soon  after 
died  of  grief.  The  mutiny,  in  which  I 
thoughtlessly  took  part  as  a  young  man 
on  board  the  Sommers,  was  certainly  il¬ 
legal,  but  if  W’e  had  resisted  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  case,  right  would  have  been  on  our 
side.  Unfortunately,  the  promises  w’hich 
we  secretly  made  each  other  led  to  no  re¬ 
sult,  because  we  had  imparted  our  plans 
to  a  false  brother,  a  Scotchman,  who  had 
been  before  suspected,  because  he  had 
run  ashore  and  lost  a  large  steamer  bought 
in  England  for  the  fleet.  lie  betrayed 
the  still  unripe  conspiracy  to  an  influen¬ 
tial  leader  of  the  reactionary  party,  through 
w’hom  the  Admiral,  who  knew  nothing  of 
these  facts,  was  induced  to  take  such 
measures  as  stopped  the  execution  of  our 
plan.  Soon  after  our  arrears  were  paid 
us,  and  we  were  discharged.  The  little 
money  I  received  was  soon  spent,  and 
I  was  obliged  to  go  to  England  to 
look  for  a  fresh  situation.  My  poor  w’ife, 
who  was  expecting  her  conflnement,  was 
obliged  to  remain  in  a  little  town  on  the 
Weser,  where  I  had  hired  apartments  for 
her  in  the  house  of  a  respectable  but  poor 
family.  During  my  absence,  the  police, 
unders  orders  from  Berlin,  burst  into  her 
room,  examined  her  scanty  property  and 
my  papers,  and  found  nothing.  In  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  fright,  a  miscarriage  was 
brought  on,  and  she  and  her  child  died. 
Charley,  I  tell  you,  I  never  felt  in  my  life 
as  I  did  on  receiving  the  news.  I  sw’ore 
to  avenge  myself,  and  I  believe  that  venge¬ 
ance  is  within  my  grasp :  it  is  there  for  me 
while  others  will  bear  the  guilt  and  the 
cost.” 

Here  w’e  were  interrupted  by  a  sudden 
noise,  and  the  shouts  and  stamping  of  the 
men  on  deck.  We  both  hurried  up,  and 
found  that  the  violence  of  the  wind  had 
torn  our  fore-topsail.  The  damage  w’as 
not  considerable,  and  was  soon  repaired : 
the  ship  was  laid  more  to  the  north,  and 
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the  watch  were  stringently  ordered  not 
to  lose  sight  of  the  Prussian,  which  was 
now  rising  and  sinking  in  the  trough  of 
the  sea.  \V e  then  went  below  again. 

“  Believe  rae,  Charley,”  Morton  said, 
“  the  more  stormy  the  elements  grow,  the 
happier  I  feel.  A  wild  delight  comes  over 
me  when  the  storm  rages,  for  it  harmo¬ 
nizes  so  well  with  my  passions.  Long 
live  the  tempest !”  With  these  words 
he  swallowed  a  bumper  of  the  fiery  liquid. 
“  Ah !”  he  continueu,  “  if  my  wife  still 
lived,  I  should  be  another  man,  but  now 
I  am  forced  back  into  my  wild,  desperate 
courses,  and  my  better  feelings  are  dead¬ 
ened.  After  various  changes  of  fortune,  I 
at  length  went  back  to  America,  where  I 
could  reckon  with  tolerable  certainty  on 
not  being  recognized ;  and  Senator  W., 
for  whom  I  ha<l  fetched  many  a  cargo  of 
niggers  from  the  African  coast  while  he 
was  the  partner  of  a  Spanish  Don  at  the 
Ilavannan,  though  he  was  now  the  loudest 
brawler  among  the  abolitionists,  gave  me, 
out  of  friendship,  or  perhaps  through  fear, 
lest  I  should  blow  on  him,  the  command 
of  the  Black  Hawk.  In  Petersburg  I  met 
with  an  old  accpiaintance,  a  Prussian,  who 
had  formerly  known  me  in  the  German 
navy,  where  he  was  a  commissary  of  Avar, 
lie  gave  me  letters  of  introduction  to  two 
German  noblemen  in  Copenhagen,  and 
they  were  the  two  persons  Avith  whom  I 
had  such  repeated  conferences.” 

At  this  moment  our  vessel  groaned 
again,  through  a  tremendous  sea  striking 
her  ou  the  larboard  quarter,  and  our  pres¬ 
ence  on  deck  became  necessary.  The 
wind  had  so  hightened  during  our  con¬ 
versation  that  we  were  compelled  to  exer¬ 
cise  the  greatest  caution  in  tacking,  so  as 
not  to  lose  a  sail.  This  part  of  the  North 
Sea,  which  is  u.sually  called  the  Skager 
Rack,  is  often  visited  by  powerful  cur¬ 
rents,  Avhich  render  the  sea  even  more  tur¬ 
bulent.  Toward  morning,  when  the  whit¬ 
ish-yellow'  fog  cleared  ott'  a  little,  and  W'e 
could  survey  the  horizon,  w'e  also  saw’  the 
Amazonc.  5lorton  had  for  a  long  time  been 
seekmg  her  with  his  telescope,  and  a  smile 
of  satisfaction  played  over  his  bronzed 
face  when  he  saw  her  heaving  and  tossing 
in  the  trough  of  the  sea.  She  seemed  to 
be  laboring  heavily  ;  evidently  ansAvered 
her  helm  badly,  and  her  tall  masts  oscil¬ 
lated,  owing  to  the  looseness  of  the 
shrouds.  Farther  aw’ay  a  few  sails  W'ere 
in  sight,  but  Ave  could  not  make  out  what 
they  were.  When  the  sun  rose  higher. 


the  Avind  slackened  a  little,  and  we  were 
enabled  to  set  the  mizen-sail,  so  that  the 
Black  Hawk  heeled  over  gracefully  and  cut 
through  the  high  Avaves.  This  day  passed 
without  any  further  incidents ;  there  Avere 
certainly  every  noAV  and  then  violent 
gusts,  but  as  the  wind  had  veered  round 
to  the  north,  we,  as  well  as  the  Amazone, 
could  pursue  our  south-westerly  course 
without  much  difficulty. 

In  this  way  several  d-ays  passed  over ; 
the  Aveather  Avas  cert.ainly  stormy  and  the 
Avind  very  changeable,  but  still  it  gene¬ 
rally  blew  from  the  north.  We  met  many 
sailing  vessels,  and  also  a  few  steamers, 
steering  for  the  Baltic,  in  order  to  reach 
their  destination  before  the  close  of  the 
season  and  the  setting  in  of  the  heavy 
frost.  Morton  was  most  of  the  time  on 
deck,  whence  he  looked  at  the  Prussian 
and  the  other  A’ossels  through  his  glass. 
So  soon  as  a  fresh  sail  appeared  on  the 
horizon,  he  cursed  savagely  ;  it  seemed  as 
if  he  saw’  in  it  a  Avitness  of  his  criminal 
design  ;  still  no  ship  took  notice  of  us,  as 
e.ach  had  enough  to  do  in  the  hollow  sea. 
One  evening,  early  in  November,  he  drew 
my  attention  to  a  sm.all  Avhite  cloud,  w’hich 
scarce  rose  above  the  horizon  in  the  far 
Avest.  The  Aveather  might  be  called  rela¬ 
tively  Avarm  for  these  latitudes,  and  the 
barometer  had  fallen  considerably.  As  a 
rule,  this  white  cloud  is  only  seen  in  the 
tropics,  and  is  alw’ays  the  harbinger  of  a 
hurricane  or  a  AA  hirlwind.  All  of  us  aboard 
knew  the  danger,  and  nothing  Avas  neg¬ 
lected  to  make  all  snug ;  we  also  noticed 
that  the  Prussian,  who  aass  about  three 
miles  to  windward  of  us,  showed  eqiutlly 
bare  poles — a  proof  that  he  was  aAvaiting 
the  coming  hurricane. 

Morton  and  I  were  standing  on  the 
quarter-deck,  Avhen  INIr.  Brown  came  up  to 
us,  and  remarked  that  he  had  not  expected 
to  see  this  white  cloud  in  the  North  Sea, 
just  as  little  as  he  had  that  tremendous 
storm  in  the  Cattegat.  “  We  shall  soon 
have  the  tempest  upon  us,”  he  remarked, 
as  he  looked  windAvard  to  the  horizon, 
which  was  now  black  as  pitch,  and  dis¬ 
tinctly  show'ed  the  lines  of  the  white- 
capped  waves.  “Shall  w’e  take  in  the  try¬ 
sails,  captain  ?” 

“I  really  think  w’e  shall  have  a  tornado,” 
Morton  replied,  as  he  stepped  off  the 
AA'eather-gangAA’ay,  Avhere  he  had  hitherto 
been  standing,  and  Ai’iped  the  spray  from 
his  face.  “  I  also  notice  that  the  glass  has 
fallen  remarkably.  Take  in  all  the  small 
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sails  aloft,  and  as  soon  as  the  staysail  is 
drawn  taut,  run  down  the  gaff  and  bring 
home  the  Ranker;  one  watch,  I  think, 
will  be  sufficient  for  the  present,  for  we 
will  not  tire  our  men  too  much,  as  they 
may  require  all  their  strength.” 

Ay,  ay,  sir,”  Brown  answered,  as  the 
master  walked  away.  “  I  could  swear 
that  he  doesn’t  trouble  himself  much  about 
it ;  at  least,  he  looked  so  when  he  left  the 

gan^’ay.” 

“  That  is  his  manner :  the  more  the  ele¬ 
ments  threaten,  the  more  daring  his  glances 
become.” 

After  supper  the  new  watch  was  called 
on  deck,  and  the  master  gave  me  orders, 
which  I  punctually  obeyed.  I  had  to  post 
in  the  bows  a  half-bred  sailor  from  Canada, 
with  strict  orders  not  to  lose  sight  of  the 
Prussian  con’ette.  Soublette,  that  was  his 
name,  had  the  best  eyes  aboard. 

“  Xow,  Mr.  Whitfield,  we  will  make  all 
snug  for  the  night.  Reef  the  fore-topsail 
and  mainsail  properly ;  those,  with  the 
foresail,  the  fore-staysail,  and  trysail,  are  all 
that  w’e  can  carry.” 

During  the  first  watch  the  tempest  be¬ 
came  much  fiercer.  Heavy  drops  of  rain 
were  mingled  with  the  spray,  distant  thun¬ 
der  rolled  to  windward,  .and  from  time  to 
time  sharp  flashes  of  lightning  darted 
through  tne  gloom.  The  wat^  below 
slept  carelessly,  confiding  in  their  com¬ 
rades  on  deck.  But  the  night  was  fright¬ 
ful,  and  Morton,  myself,  and  the  officer  of 
the  watch,  did  not  leave  the  deck  for  a 
moment,  as  our  presence  was  absolutely 
necessary. 

At  six  in  the  morning  the  tempest  had 
reached  its  hight.  Tlie  lightning  traversed 
the  firmament  in  all  directions,  and  the 
thunder  overpowered  the  howling  of  the 
wind  as  it  blew  through  the  rigging.  The 
sea  beat  violently  .against  our  bows,  and 
dashed  along  as  far  as  the  quarter-deck,  as 
the  Bl.ack  Hawk  laboriously  rose  out  of 
the  water. 

“  If  this  goes  on  much  longer,  we  shall 
be  obliged  to  lower  the  foresail  entirely, 
and  trust  to  the  main-staysail,”  I  said  to 
the  Captain. 

“  I  really  believe  we  must,”  Morton  re¬ 
marked.  “  But  look,  day  is  breaking. 
I.iet  us  wait  awhile.” 

Then  he  ordered  the  man  at  the  wheel 
to  let  the  ship  fall  off  a  little.  With  in¬ 
creasing  daylight,  and  as  the  storm  grew 
worse  rfithcr  than  better,  Morton  was  on 
the  point  of  giving  the  necessary  orders 
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to  lower  the  foresail,  when  Soublette,  who 
was  gt.anding  at  the  lee-gangway,  suddenly 
shonted :  “  A  sail  to  leeward !” 

“  A  sail  to  leeward,  sir,  I  immediately 
reported  to  ISIorton,  as  I  held  on  by  one 
hand  to  a  rope,  and  touched  my  hat  with 
the  other. 

“Fetch  me  my  glass  from  the  o.abin 
directly,”  he  said  to  one  of  the  siiilors. 
“  I  trust  that  it  is  our  old  companion.” 

“  It  is  no  very  large  vessel,  and  hardly 
half  as  heavy  as  ours,”  I  s.aid,  after  climb¬ 
ing  up  some  half  dozen  rattlins. 

The  sailor  brought  the  glass,  and  the 
C.aptain,  after  passing  his  arnj  round  a 
thick  rope,  in  order  not  to  fall  to  leeward 
through  the  rolling  of  the  ship,  and  get¬ 
ting  the  stranger  into  a  focus,  which  w.as 
no  easy  matter,  exclaimed  : 

“  By  Jupiter!  it  is  the  Prussian,  but  in 
a  very  bad  state.” 

Other  glasses  were  fetched,  and  Mor¬ 
ton’s  opinion  was  confirmed  by  all. 

“  Let  the  foresail  stand,  Mr.  Brown ; 
we  will  run  down  to  the  corvette  at 
once.” 

The  Black  Hawk  fell  off  a  little,  dashed 
through  the  trough  of  the  sea,  and  raj>i«llv 
approached  the  stranger :  in  less  than  half 
an  hour  we  were  within  a  mile  of  the 
Amazon  e. 

It  was  easy  to  see,  even  without  the 
help  of  a  telescope,  that  the  people  alK)ard 
the  Prussi.an  corvette,  which  had  lost 
both  niizcn  and  mainmast,  were  m.aking 
every  possible  effort  to  rig  a  jury-mast, 
for,  which,  however,  their  strength  seemed 
to  fail  them.  They  did  not  dare  lower 
their  foresail,  as  the  cor>-ette  would  not 
stir  without  any  s.ail  upon  her,  and  the 
last  remaining  mast  would  have  rolled 
overboard,  but  without  some  sail  at  the 
stern  it  w.as  impossible  to  keep  her  he.ad 
to  the  wind,  ana  hence  she  fell  off  a  couple 
of  points,  and  was  at  the  mercy  of  the 
waves,  .although  the  man  at  the  wheel 
certainly  did  his  duty. 

In  a  few  minutes  we  were  within  three 
cables’  length  of  the  Prussian,  and  otir 
ship  trembled  under  the  enormous  pres¬ 
sure  of  sail.  The  wind  howled,  the  sea 
raged,  the  thunder  deafened,  and  the 
lightning  blinded.  The  Almighty  was 
present  in  all  his  majesty,  but  a  furious 
human  passion  occupied  Morton’s  heart. 
He  sprang  up  the  rattlins  in  order  to  con¬ 
vince  himself  that  no  sail  was  in  sight, 
and  came  down  again  satisfied.  With  a 
furious  glance  at  the  helpless  corvette,  he 
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b.ide  the  man  at  the  wheel  go  to  the 
devil,  and  seized  the  spokes  with  his  pow¬ 
erful  hand.  The  rain,  which  had  before 
fallen  vertically,  now  dashed  into  our 
faces,  so  that  every  object  was  concealed 
by  the  spray.  We  heard  a  shout,  which, 
however,  was  almost  de.adened  by  the 
howling  of  the  storm,  and  saw  that  the 
AiuJizone  suddenly  ported  her  helm.  Too 
Late !  a  blow,  a  crash,  a  cry  of  terror 
which  rose  above  the  rjiging  tempest! 
Our  bow  had  caught  her  exactly  in  the 
center,  smashing  in  the  bulwarks,  the 
netting,  and  a  part  of  the  aft-deck.  Then 
our  bow  rose  again,  lifted  by  a  mighty 
wave,  and  rode  for  a  second  on  the  burst¬ 
ing  wreck.  Our  weight  had  broken  her 
sjune,  and  the  two  halves  of  the  hapless 
ship  sank  in  a  second  in  the  yawning 
deep.  At  the  spot  where  she  disappeared 
another  mighty  wave  rose,  and,  as  it 
broke,  forced  beneath  the  surface  any  liv¬ 
ing  beings  who  were  trying  to  save  them¬ 
selves. 

Tlie  blow  had  hurled  me  and  nearly  the 
whole  watch  on  to  the  deck,  and  Morton 
alone  held  on  convulsively  to  the  wheel. 
The  other  half  t>f  the  crew,  who  were 
asleep  below,  started  up  in  terror,  and  the 
confusion  did  not  cease  until  the  Captain, 
who  was  still  standing  at  the  wheel,  gave 
the  necessary  orders  in  a  voice  of  thunder. 
Morton  then  surrendered  the  wheel  to  an 
old  steady  sailor,  and  hurried  to  the  bows, 
while  the  carpenter  went  into  the  hold  to 
see  if  we  had  any  leak.  The  damage  was 
not  so  gre.at  as  we  had  at  first  supposed : 
the  bowsprit,  which,  with  its  supports, 
weighed  twelve  tons,  was  certainly  se¬ 
riously  injured,  and  snapjMjd  in  two  in  the 
middle,  but  our  bows,  owing  to  the  re¬ 
inforcement  they  Lad  received  at  Copen¬ 
hagen,  were  not  so  damaged  as  might 
have  been  concluded  from  the  violence  of 
the  blow.  The  thick  oak  boards  had 
done  their  duty,  and  protected  the  cut¬ 
water.  The  carpenter,  too,  soon  returned 
on  deck,  and  reported  that  the  ship  was 
quite  sound. 

As  there  was  no  sign  of  a  leak,  we  soon 
cleared  awajr  with  our  axes  the  wreck  of 
the  bowsprit,  and  nailed  tarpaulin  over 
tlie  holes  in  the  bulwarks,  so  that  we  were 
soon  able  to  lay  on  our  coui-se  .again.  As 
Morton  saw  that  our  crew  were  putting 
their  heads  together,  and  exchanging 


opinions  as  to  the  recent  catastrophe,  he 
ordered  one  half  below  again,  the  others 
such  occupations  th.at  they  could  not  well 
converse  together.  Then  he  called  me  to 
the  back  of  the  quarter-deck,  made  some 
remarks  about  the  now  visibly  subsiding 
storm,  and  then  said : 

“Charley,  you  are  the  only  man  on 
board  who  can  perhaps  judge  correctly  of 
my  conduct  tnis  morning ;  you  alone 
know  the  motives  of  a  deed  which  must 
appear  to  all  the  rest  an  unfortunate  acci¬ 
dent.  I  beg,  nay,  I  demand  your  inviola¬ 
ble  silence.  The  law  can  not  touch  me ; 
remember  that  I  am  your  captain,  and 
that  the  regulations  of  Congress  render 
my  position  unassailable.” 

With  these  words  he  turned  away, 
carelessly  took  up  a  telescope,  and  sur¬ 
veyed  the  horizon,  to  see  whether  any 
sail  were  in  sight.  I  went  down  to  ray 
cabin  in  a  very  desponding  mood,  and  up 
to  the  present  day  I  have  been  silent 
about  a  deed  which  was  suggested  by 
selfishness  and  revenge,  and  whose  vic¬ 
tims  are  eternally  covered  by  the  rolling 
waves. 

So  far  the  remarkable  narrative  of 
Charles  Whitfield.  Although  we  are  not 
responsible  for  its  tnith,  we  thought  it 
riglit  to  produce  this  explanation  of  a  still 
mysterious  and  terrible  catastrophe,  for  it 
reached  us  from  a  most  trustworthy 
source.  We  m.ay,  at  the  same  time,  men¬ 
tion  a  few  facts  confirming  the  statement 
of  our  reporter  to  a  certain  extent.  The 
Margate  and  Deal  hovelers  spoke  openly 
of  the  affair  at  the  time,  because  they 
hailed  a  large  Yankee  clipper,  with  broken 
bowsprit  and  damaged  ]^ws,in  the  Chan¬ 
nel,  and  their  help  was  very  roughly  de¬ 
clined.  Any  one  who  lived  in  New-York 
last  winter  will  also  know  that  it  was 
publicly  stated  in  all  the  coffee-houses  on 
the  Bowery  and  elsewhere  that  the  Ama- 
zone  was  run  down  in  the  North  Sea  by 
an  American,  who  had  been  bribed  to  do 
so  in  Copenhagen.  A  sailor,  now  sta¬ 
tioned  at  Fort  Monroe,  on  board  the 
Federal  fleet,  also  described  the  catas¬ 
trophe  to  the  German  soldiers  there.  The 
American  press,  too,  noticed  the  circum¬ 
stance,  and  the  report  can  be  easily  found 
by  a  little  search  m  the  shipping  intelli- 
;  gence  of  last  year. 
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From  Fratar’i  llagatine. 

‘‘SIPPURIM.’’ 


It  would  not  perhaps  be  easy  to  find  a 
spot  more  calculated  to  excite  a  profound 
and  melancholy  interest  than  the  old  bu¬ 
rial-ground  of  the  Jews  at  Prague.*  Af¬ 
ter  threading  the  narrow  streets  and  alleys 
of  the  Ghetto,  the  stranger  finds  himself 
suddenly  standing  at  the  entrance  of  a 
spacious  but  gloomy  yard,  in  which  are 
•  heaped  up  the  ashes  of  the  countless  dead. 
The  air  of  desolation,  the  strange  unknown 
.  characters  on  the  decaying  grave-stones, 
the  tangled  undergrowth  of  weeds,  com¬ 
bine  to  create  an  impression  most  sad  and 
solemn.  As  we  stand  lost  in  dreamy  re¬ 
verie,  memory  slips  back  to  days  long  past 
and  gone.  Imagination  peoples  the  space 
with  dim  phantoms  of  a  vanished  race. 
Visions  of  gray-bearded  Kabbis,  of  Jewish 
youths  and  maidens,  of  Rachels  weeping 
for  their  children,  arise  in  swift  succes¬ 
sion,  and 

“The  air  is  full  of  flu-ewclls  for  the  dying.” 

For  the  dust  of  centuries  lies  here.  The 
Jews,  indeed,  have  now  for  many  years 
been  compelled  to  seek  elsewhere  a  rest¬ 
ing-place  for  their  dead.  It  had  become 
impossible  any  longer  to  find  vacant  room 
within  the  crowded,  overflowing  precincts 
of  the  old  cemetery.  But  if  we  w’ould  re¬ 
call  the  day  when  the  first  fresh  sod  was 
turned,  when  the  first  occupant  of  this 
holy  ground  was  carried  forth  to  burial, 
we  must  look  back  for  almost  a  thousand 
years. 

The  early  history  of  the  Bohemian 
Jews  is  enveloped  in  profound  obscurity. 
The  most  learned  antiquaries  difter  as  to 
the  exact  time  when  they  first  settled  in 
the  country,  and  all  the  ancient  records 
•  have  perished  in  the  various  conflagrations 
with  w'hich  the  Jews’ town  has  from  time  to 
time  been  visited.  Passing  over  an  old  tra- 


We  visited  this  memorable  bistoric  gcaand  a 
few  summers  ago  with  unwooted  interest,  as  the 
ancient  mau-olenm  of  the  de-^cendauts  of  Abra¬ 
ham,  the  Father  of  the  Faithful. — Euitob  or  The 
Eclectic. 


dition,  which  would  refer  the  foundation  of 
the  colony  to  a  still  more  remote  antiquity, 
wc  find  it  stated  upon  the  authority  of  an 
old  manuscript,  formerly  in  the  library  at 
Oppenheim,  that  Lybys8.a,  who  built  the 
city  of  Prague  in  the  year  750,  and  was 
herself  accounted  a  prophetess,  called  her 
son  to  her  upon  her  death-bed,  and  thus 
addressed  him  :  “  I  go  home  to  my  fore¬ 
fathers,  and  before  my  departure  would 
reveal  the  future  to  you.  When  thy  pos¬ 
terity  are  ruling  over  my  people,  an  alien, 
fugitive,  oppressed  race,  which  prays  to 
one  God  alone,  will  seek  a  refuge  in  our 
forests.  I  wouhl  that  they  may  be  hos¬ 
pitably  received,  that  thy  posterity  may 
vouchsafe  them  protection,  for  they  will 
bring  a  blessing  on  the  fields  of  this 
country.”  She  died,  but  the  memory  of 
her  prophecy  survived  ;  and  more  than  a 
century  after  her  death,  when  Ilostiwit 
was  on  the  throne,  she  apjieared  to  him  in 
a  dream,  and  said :  “  The  time  has  arrived 
when  my  prophecy  shall  be  fulfilled.  A 
people,  few  in  numbers,  and  oppressed, 
which  prays  to  one  God  alone,  will  apfiear 
before  the  stejm  of  thy  throne,  imploring 
succor.  Receive  them  hosjiitably,  and 
graciously  accord  them  refuge  and  pro¬ 
tection.” 

In  the  year  850,  when  a  horde  of  Wends 
poured  over  Lithuania  and  Muscovy,  chas¬ 
ing  i.way  the  original  inhabitants  and  es¬ 
tablishing  themselves  in  their  place,  a 
Jewish  community  was  expelled  with  the 
rest.  For  ten  years  these  unfortunates 
wandered,  houseless  and  homeless,  over 
the  Land,  and  at  length  arrived  in  Bohe¬ 
mia.  Weary  and  worn  out,  they  implored 
an  audience  of  Ilostiwit.  Their  request 
was  granted,  and  they  w’ere  ordered  to 
send  two  of  their  old  men  as  their  repre¬ 
sentatives.  The  Duke  received  them  gra¬ 
ciously,  and  asked  :  “  Who  are  you  ? 
What  do  you  desire  ?”  The  ambassadors 
fell  on  their  knees,  and  said :  “  Mighty 
Duke  !  We  come  of  a  race  few  in  num¬ 
bers,  and  call  ourselves  after  the  founder 
of  our  tribe,  Abraliam,  Hebrews.  We 
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are,  with  our  women  and  children,  but 
one  hundred  and  fifty  eouls.  We  were 
living  peacefully  in  Muscovy  when  a  po¬ 
tent  enemy  invaded  us,  conquered  the 
laud,  and  expelled  its  inhabitants.  We 
have  been  wandering  without  rest  over 
the  wide  world.  The  cold  heath  was  our 
bed,  the  hard  rock  our  pillow,  the  blue 
sky  our  covering.  We  are  a  peaceful 
people,  few  in  numbers,  weak  in  strength. 
We  folio \y  the  law  of  Moses.  We  believe 
in  one  God  alone,  who  is  omniscient,  al¬ 
mighty,  all-just,  and  all  merciful,  whose 
glory  filleth  the  whole  earth.  We  make 
our  humble  supplication  before  thee,  O 
Duke !  that  it  may  please  thee  to  allow  us 
to  settle  here,  and  to  build  ourselves 
houses  to  dwell  in.  Your  land  is  broad 
enough,  and  your  subjects  seem  faithful 
and  honest.  Accord  us  thy  mighty  protec¬ 
tion,  ()  1  )uke !  and  we  will  be  faithful  to  thee, 
and  will  pray  our  God  to  grant  glory  and 
victory  to  thy  people.”  VVhen  they  had 
made  an  en«l,  the  Duke  perceived  that  this 
was  the  people  whose  arrival  had  been 
foretold.  He  bade  them  tarry  for  two 
days,  when  he  would  give  them  an  an¬ 
swer. 

After  consultation  with  his  nobles  and 
advisers,  the  Duke  determined  to  grant 
the  petition  of  the  Jews,  and  assigned 
them  a  district  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Molduu.  The  Jews  faithfully  observed 
their  promise ;  and  the  most  ancient  Bo¬ 
hemian  chronicler,  Cosmos,  relates  that 
the  Jews  of  Prague  so  powerfully  assisted 
Hostiwit  when  at  war  with  the  Germans, 
with  money  and  for.age,  that  he  succeed¬ 
ed  in  driving  them  out  of  Bohemia. 

Thus  it  would  seem  that  the  Jews  were 
established  in  Bohemia  even  in  heathen 
times.  Under  Boriwoj,  who  was  baptized 
in  the  year  900,  (or,  according  to  Palacky, 
in  the  year  871,)  their  numbers  had  multi¬ 
plied  so  exceedingly  that  the  space  origin¬ 
ally  ulloted  to  them  had  become  too  small. 
They  jKititioned,  therefore,  for  another 
quarter,  and  the  Duke  conceded  to  them 
that  district  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Mol- 
dau  which  is  occupied  by  the  Jews’  town 
even  to  this  day.  The  building  of  the 
city  was  commenced  in  the  year  907. 
Later  on  a  large  .adjoining  field  was  added 
as  a  burial-ground. 

Innumerable  traditions,  as  we  can  well 
believe,  have  grown  u^  and  gathered 
round  the  B.acred  soil.  Every  stone  in  the 
graveyard  would  furnish  matter  for  some 
tale  of  thrilling  horror.  No  history,  in¬ 


deed,  is  BO  tragical  and  romantic  as  was 
that  of  the  Jews,  whether  considered 
collectively  or  individually,  during  many 
centuries.  Tragical :  for  they  were  after 
all  but  strangers  and  sojourners  in  lands 
that  they  might  never  really  call  their 
own.  They  were  despised,  persecuted, 
exposed  to  eveiy  lawless  caprice  of  princes 
or  people.  They  were  cut  off’  from  all 
equal  intercourse  with  their  fellow'-men, 
confined  within  the  narrow  boundaries 
of  a  quarter  set  apart  for  them,  as  though 
they  were  so  many  noisome  beasts.  Ito- 
mantic — for  in  proportion  to  the  total  want 
of  other  interests,  to  their  entire  sequestra¬ 
tion  from  all  active  share  in  the  affairs  of 
the  StJitc  or  community  within  which  they 
dwelt,  was  the  intensity  of  the  aft’ection, 
the  passion  with  which  they  clung  to  their 
own  brethren,  their  own  law — to  the  hopes 
of  a  future  triumphant  restoration  of  their 
race.  Sublime  indeed  was  the  confidence 
with  which,  through  all  the  vicissitiules  of 
fortune,  they  clung  to  this  ho|)e.  Gener¬ 
ation  after  generation  might  pass  away, 
might  drop  unheeded  into  the  grave,  but 
the  promises  would  surely  never  fail ;  and 
trust  in  their  fulfillment  was  as  oil  and 
balm  in  the  wounds  of  many  a  poor 
broken-hearted  Jew  ;  a  confidence  that  as 
God  had  promised,  ho  would  surely  per¬ 
form,  gilded  his  last  moments  with  a  ray 
of  hope,  as  he  breathed  out  his  soul  under 
the  tortures  of  some  ruthless  Christ’Kan 
baron,  or  the  ff.ames  of  a  Holy  Inquisition. 
Take  the  following  short  history  as  an 
illustration  of  one  of  those  sudden  perse¬ 
cutions  to  which  the  Jews  were  at  any 
moment  exposed,  and  of  the  heroic  cou- 
r.age  with  which  they  were  encountered. 
The  massacre  alluded  to  was  perpetrated 
within  the  walls  of  the  Old-new  (Alt-neu) 
synagogue  at  Prague : 

“  It  happened  in  the  days  of  Wenceslans  the 
Slothful,  that  a  knight  was  inflamed  with  de¬ 
sire  fur  a  Jewish  maiden.  She  repelled  his 
shameful  proposals  with  virtuous  indignation. 
The  arts  of  seduction  were  foiled  by  the  maid¬ 
en's  steadfast  determination.  The  knight  there¬ 
fore  re.solved  to  attain  his  purpose  by  violence. 
The  day  of  the  Feast  of  the  Atonement  seemed 
to  him  the  best  suited  for  the  accomplishment 
of  his  plan.  He  knew  that  Judith — so  the 
maiden  was  named — would  on  that  day  bo 
st  tying  at  home  with  her  blind  mother,  while 
all  the  other  members  of  the  family  were  de 
tained  by  prayer  and  pious  exercises  in  the 
house  of  God.  On  the  evening  of  that  day 
Judith  was  softly  praying  by  the  bedside  of 
her  slumbering  mother.  The  door  of  her  cham- 
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ber  opened,  and  her  detested  persecutor  entered 
with  sparkling  eyes.  Unmoved  by  her  pray¬ 
ers,  or  tears,  he  already  held  Judith  fast  em- 
bniced  in  his  powerful  arms,  when  a  lucky 
chance  brought  her  brother  home  to  inquire 
after  the  health  of  his  mother  and  sister.  The 
terrible  unutterable  wrath  that  took  possession 
of  him  gave  the  man,  naturally  powerful,  the 
strength  of  a  giant  He  wrenched  the  sword 
out  of  the  villain’s  hand,  who  had  only  the 
woman  to  thank  that  he  did  not  pay  for  the  at¬ 
tempted  infamy  with  the  forfeit  of  his  life. 
With  kicks  and  grim  mockery  the  outraged 
brother  drove  the  dissolute  fellow  from  the 
house.  The  knight,  exposed  to  the  scorn  of  the 
people,  who  had  assembled  in  considerable 
numbers,  swore  a  bloody,  deadly  revenge 
against  the  Jews.  He  kept  his  word. 

“  Long  ago  expelled  from  the  ranks  of  the  no¬ 
bility  on  account  of  his  worthless  behavior,  the 
knight  had  cultivated  a  connection  with  some 
discontented  idle  burghers  of  the  city,  and  these 
he  hoped  to  make  the  ministers  of  his  cruel 
vengeance.  Some  short  time  afterward  he  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  a  mob,  wrought  up  by 
frivolous  pretexts  to  a  frenzy  of  fanaticism,  to 
murder  the  Jews,  and  plunder  their  town.  The 
first  who,  frightened  out  of  their  peaceful  dwell¬ 
ings,  went  to  meet  the  robbers,  were  cut  down. 
Determined  as  they  were,  the  rest  were  over¬ 
whelmed  by  a  superior  force,  and  being  un¬ 
armed  were  compelled,  after  a  heroic  struggle, 
to  take  refuge  in  the  synagogue,  which  was  al¬ 
ready  crowded  with  old  men,  women,  and  child¬ 
ren.  Mighty  blows  sounded  heavily  on  the 
closed  doors  of  the  synagogue.  ‘Open,  and 
give  yourselves  upl’  yelled  the  knight  from 
outside.  After  a  short  pause  of  consultation 
answer  was  made,  that  the  Jews  would  deliver 
over  their  property  to  the  mutineers,  would 
draw  up  a  deed  of  gift  of  it,  and  only  reserve  j 
for  themselves  absolute  necessaries.  They  also 
promised  to  make  no  complaint  to  king  or 
states,  in  exchange  for  which  the  honor  of  their  ' 
wives  and  daughters  was  to  be  preserved,  and 
no  one  compelled  to  change  his  religion. 

“  ‘  It  is  not  your  business,’  a  voice  from  out¬ 
side  again  resounded;  'it  is  ours  to  dictate 
conditions.  If  you  desire  life  and  not  a  wretch¬ 
ed  death,  open  at  once,  and  abjure  your  faith. 

I  grant  but  short  delay  for  renection :  let  the 
time  of  grace  pass  by,  and  you  are  one  and  all 
given  over  to  destruction.’ 

“  No  answer  followed.  Further  resistance 
oould  not  be  thought  of ;  and  a  hope  that  the 
King  would  at  length  put  a  stop  to  this  un- 
heanl-of,  unparalleled  iniquity,  grew  every  mo¬ 
ment  less.  The  battle  in  the  street — if  the 
desperate  resistance  of  a  few  unarmed  men 
against  an  armed  superior  force  could  be  called 
by  that  name — had  lasted  long  enough  to  have 
enabled  King  Wenceslaus  to  send  to  their  as¬ 
sistance.  As  no  help  came,  the  Jews  were  at 
length  constrained  to  admit  that  he  did  not 
trouble  himself  about  their  fate.  A  silence  of 
death  reigned  in  the  synagogue.  Only  here 
and  there  a  suppressed  sobbing,  only  here  and 
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there  an  infant  at  the  breast  that  reminded  its 
mother  of  her  sweetest  duty,  was  heard.  Once 
more  the  voice  of  the  knight  thundered,  rough 
and  wild — ‘  I  demand  of  you  for  the  last  time, 
which  do  you  choose,  the  new  faith  or  death  ?’ 
There  was  a  momentary  silence.  Then  a  cry 
of  thousands,  ‘Death  I’  broke  with  a  dull  sound 
against  the  roof  of  the  house  that  was  conse¬ 
crated  to  God.  The  rioters  now  began  to  de¬ 
molish  the  doors  with  axes  and  hatchets.  But 
the  besieged,  in  their  deadly  agony,  lifted  up 
their  voice  in  wonderful  accord,  and  sang  in 
solemn  chorus  the  glorious  verse  of  the  Psalm¬ 
ist: 

‘  Though  I  walk  through  the  valley  of  the  shad¬ 
ow  of  death, 

I  will  not  fear  the  crafty  wiliness  of  the  evil 
doer; 

For  thou  art  with  me!  Thou  art  in  all  my 
wave; 

The  nrm  staff  of  faith  is  my  confidence !’ 

“  The  aged  rabbi  bad  sunk  upon  bis  knees  in 
prayer  upon  the  steps  that  led  up  to  the  taber¬ 
nacle.  ‘  Lord !’  he  implored,  ‘  I  suffer  infinite 
sorrow.  Yet,  oh  1  that  we  might  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  Lord,  for  his  mercy  is  boundless- 
only  not  into  the  hand  of  man — Ah  I  we  know 
not  what  to  do ;  to  thee  alone  we  look  for  suc¬ 
cor.  Call  to  remembrance  thy  mercy  and  gra¬ 
cious  favor,  which  has  been  ever  of  old.  In 
anger  be  mindful  of  compassion ;  let  thy  good¬ 
ness  be  showed  unto  us,  as  we  do  put  our  trust 
in  thee.’ 

“  But  God  at  this  season  did  not  succor  his 
children ;  in  his  unsearchable  counsels  it  was 
otherwise  ordained.  The  first  door  was  burst 
open ;  the  mob  pressed  into  the  vestibule  of 
God's  house.  A  single  frail  barrier  separated 
oppres.sed  and  oppressors.  ‘Lord,’  cried  the 
rabbi,  in  accents  of  deepest  despair,  ‘  Lord, 
grant  that  the  walls  of  this  house,  in  which  we 
and  our  fathers  with  songs  of  praise  have  glori¬ 
fied  and  blessed  thy  name,  that  the  walls  of 
this  thy  temple  may  fall  together,  and  that  wc 
may  find  a  grave  under  its  ruins  I  But  let  us 
not  fall  alive  into  the  bands  of  the  barbarians, 
let  not  our  wives  and  maidens  become  a  living 
prey  to  the  wicked.’  ‘No,’  now  exclaimed  a 
werful  voice,  ‘that  shall  they  not.  Rabbi, 
ives  and  maidens,  do  you  prefer  death  at  the 
hands  of  your  fathers,  husbands,  brothers, 
death  at  your  own  hands,  to  shame  and  dis¬ 
honor?  Would  you  appear  pure  and  innocent 
before  the  throne  of  the  Almighty,  instead  of 
falling  living  victims  into  the  hands  of  these 
bloodthirsty,  inhuman  men  outside,  would  you  ? 
Speak:  time  presses.’  And  again  resounded 
from  a  hundred  women’s  lips,  ‘Rather  death 
than  dishonor !’ 

“  Ilis  lovely  blooming  wife  pressed  up  close 
to  the  side  or  the  man  who  had  thus  spoken, 
her  baby  at  her  breast  ‘  Let  me  be  the  first : 
let  me  receive  my  death  at  thy  loved  hands,’ 
she  murmured,  softly.  With  ttie  deepest  emo¬ 
tion  of  which  a  human  soul  is  capable,  he 
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clasped  her  to  his  breast  'It  must  be  done 
quickly,’  he  said,  with  hollow,  trembling  voice. 
‘The  separation  must  be  speedy.  I  never 
thought  to  part  from  you  thus.  Lord,  most 
merciful,  forgive  us;  we  do  it  for  thy  holy 
name’s  sake  alone.  Art  thou  ready  ?’ 

“  ‘  I  am,’  she  said ;  *  let  me  only  once  more, 
but  once  more,  for  the  last  time,  kiss  my  sweet, 
my  innocent  child.  God  bless  thee,  poor  or¬ 
phan  ;  God  suffer  thee  to  6nd  compassion  in 

the  eyes  of  our  murderers . God 

help  thee !  We,  dear  friend,  we  part  but  for  a 
short  time ;  thou  wilt  follow  me  soon,  thou 
true-hearted.’  With  the  most  inflnite  sorrow 
that  can  thrill  a  man’s  heart,  the  husband 
pressed  a  fervent  parting  kiss,  a  last  touch  of 
the  hand  upon  the  loved  infant,  that  absolutely 
refused  to  leave  its  mother,  and  her  bared  and 
heaving  breast  One  stroke  of  the  knife,  and  a 
jet  of  blood  sprinkled  the  child’s  face,  and 
spouted  up  against  the  walls  of  God’s  house. 
The  woman  sank  with  a  cry  of  ‘  Hear,  O  Israel, 
the  Everlasting,  our  God  is  God  alone  1’  and  fell 
lifeless  to  the  ground. 

“  All  the  other  women,  including  Judith,  fol¬ 
lowed  the  brave  and  gallant  example.  Many 
died  by  their  own  hands,  many  received  their 
death  -  strokes  from  their  husbands,  fathers, 
brothers;  but  all  of  them  without  a  murmur, 
silent  and  resigned  to  God’s  will.  They  had 
to  tear  away  tender  children,  who,  weeping  and 
wringing  their  hands,  climt^d  on  to  their  fa¬ 
ther’s  knees,  and  piteously  implored  them  not  to 
hurt  their  mothers.  It  was  a  scene  horrible 
and  heart-rending ;  a  scene  than  which  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Jews,  tne  history  of  mankind,  knows 
none  more  agonizing.  It  was  accomplished ; 
no  woman  might  fall  alive  into  the  hands  of  the 
persecutors.  The  last  death-sigh  was  breathed, 
and  the  few  stout  men,  who  had  desired  to  de¬ 
fend  the  inner  door  only  till  then,  stepped  back¬ 
ward.  A  fearful  blow,  and  the  door,  the  last 
bulwark,  fell  in,  sending  clouds  of  dust  whirl¬ 
ing  over  it  The  knight,  brandished  battle-axe 
in  hand,  stood  on  the  steps  that  led  up  into  the 
house  of  prayer.  His  countenance  was  disfig¬ 
ured  by  fury.  Behind  him  crowded  an  im¬ 
measurable  mass  of  people,  armed  with  spits, 
and  clubs,  and  iron  flails.  ‘  Yield  your  women 
and  children  !’  he  shouted,  in  a  voice  of  thun¬ 
der,  at  length  betraying  bis  real  intention,  *  and 
abjure  your  faith.’ 

“  ‘  Look  at  these  blood-dripping,  steaming 
corpses,’  said  a  man  who  stood  nearest  to  the 
door ;  ‘  they  are  women  and  maidens ;  they  have 
all  preferr^  death  to  dishonor.  .  .  Do  you 
think  that  we  men  fear  death  at  thy  hands  and 
the  hands  of  thy  murderous  associates  f  Mur¬ 
der  me,  monster,  and  be  accused  here  and  here¬ 
after,  in  this  world  and  the  next,  forever  and 
ever  1’  A  moment  afterward,  the  bold  speaker 
lay  on  the  ground  weltering  in  his  blood.  At 
sight  of  the  countless  corpses  of  the  women, 
the  beastly  rage  of  the  populace,  that  saw  itself 
thus  cheated  of  the  best  part  of  its  booty, 
mounted  to  absolute  noadness.  Hyenas  drunk 
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with  blood  would  have  behaved  with  greater 
humanity.  Not  a  life  was  spared ;  and  even 
infants  were  slaughtered  over  the  bodies  of 
their  mothers.  Blood  flowed  in  streams.  One 
boy  alone  was  later  on  dragged  still  living  from 
under  the  heaps  of  dead.  As  they  approached 
the  tabernacle,  in  order  to  inflict  the  death- 
stroke  on  the  rabbi,  who  was  kneeling  on  the 
steps  before  it,  they  found  him  lifeless,  his  head 
turned  upward  in  the  direction  of  the  east,  a 
soft  smile  upon  his  death -like  features.  Death 
had  anticipated  them.  His  pure  soul  had  pass¬ 
ed  away  in  fervent  prayer. 

“  The  mob  surveyed  the  work  that  had  been 
accomplished ;  and  now  that  the  thirst  for  blood 
was  stilled,  shrunk  in  terror  before  the  crime 
that  had  been  perpetrated.  The  tabernacle  re¬ 
mained  untouched,  the  house  of  God  unplun¬ 
dered.  Discharging  oaths  and  curses  on  the 
knight,  their  ringleader,  the  wild  troop  dis¬ 
persed  in  apprehensive  awe  of  the  divine  and 
human  judge.” 

Environed  by  perils,  holding  his  po.**- 
sessions,  whether  small  or  great,  by  the 
most  frail  and  precarious  of  tenures,  the 
momentary  good-will  or  sufferance  of  the 
ruler,  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  all  do¬ 
mestic  virtues,  to  the  study  of  the  Tal¬ 
mud,  to  trading  with,  perchance  to  spoil¬ 
ing,  the  Egyptians — such  was  very  com¬ 
monly  the  life  of  a  Jew  during  the  Middle 
Ages.  Brighter  times  for  them  and  all  of 
us  have  since  arisen.  Intolerance,  when 
it  seeks  to  realize  itself  by  cruelty  and 
persecution,  is  no  longer  endured.  But  a 
modern  Jew  no  doubt  looks  back  upon 
the  long  dark  periods  of  protracted  perse 
cution  with  the  same  bitter  feelings  as  a 
Christian  does  to  the  shorter  early  perse¬ 
cutions  of  the  Church,  and  studies  his 
Acta  JudcBontm  with  the  same  reverence 
that  we  might  feel  toward  the  Acta  Sanc¬ 
torum  or  Acta  Martyrum. 

A  very  curious  collection  of  what  we 
may  thus  be  justified  in  denominating  the 
Acta  JudoBorum,  has  recently  been  pub¬ 
lished  in  Germany,  under  the  title  of  S*p- 
purim,  by  Dr.  Wolf  Pascheles,  himself  a 
learned  Jew  of  Prague.  To  this  work  we 
are  indebted  for  the  eloquent  narrativ  e 
which  we  have  already  given,  and  for 
most  of  the  facts  relating  to  the  advent  of 
the  Jews  in  Bohemia.  It  contains  a  large 
and  varied  store  of  popular  traditions, 
mythic  legends,  chronicles,  memorials, 
and  biographies  of  the  renowned  Jews 
who  have  flourished  in  ancient  times,  but 
especially  of  those  who  dwelt  at  Prague 
during  the  Middle  Ages.  The  stories  are 
of  very  various 'merit  and  interest;  but 
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taken  together,  aftbrd  considerable  insight  prosperous.  Suddenly,  however,  circum- 
into  the  history,  life,  feelings,  and  cus-  stances  changed.  Itch.  Gerson,  by  a  rapid 
toms  of  the  Jewish  people.  In  time,  they  succession  of  unmerited  misfortunes,  lost 
range  from  Solomon  to  Napoleon;  in  the  whole  of  his  property,  and  found  hiiu- 
character,  from  the  most  fantastic  Arabi-  self  unable  to  meet  the  liabilities  which  he 
an-Night  fiction  to  the  gravest  chronicle ;  had  incurred.  Sorrow  at  the  loss  of  his 
in  style,  from  the  wildest  expression  of  good  n.ame  stretched  the  honest  man  on  a 
passionate  eloquence  to  the  simplicity  of  sick-bed,  from  which  he  never  rose  again, 
the  humblest  narrative ;  and  make  up  as  At  the  age  of  seventeen,  Mordechai  was 
a  whole  one  of  the  most  entertaining  left  an  orphan.  He  was  alone  in  the 
story-books  that  it  has  ever  been  our  world,  for  his  mother  he  had  already  lost 
good  fortune  to  fall  in  with.  It  is  difficult  when  a  child.  Ilis  first  resolution,  wdien 
by  any  example  to  give  a  fair  idea  of  the  the  first  stupor  of  grief  had  passed,  was 
attractive  and  varied  nature  of  the  work,  to  restore  the  honored  name  of  his  depart- 
The  most  striking  story,  Gabriel,  from  ed  father.  He  took  to  business,  and  pur- 
which  the  preceding  account  of  the  massa-  sued  it  with  unwearied  assiduity  ;  so  that 
ere  is  taken,  is  too  Tong  for  insertion,  and  scarce  five  years  had  elapsed  before  he 
too  intricate  to  be  comprehensible  in  any  had  paid  off  all  his  father’s  creditore.  In 
abridged  form.  The  following  specimens  the  mean  time,  he  had  fallen  in  love  with 
may,  however,  perhaps  serve  as  some,  if  a  maiden,  the  daughter  of  his  neighbor; 
not  the  best,  proof  of  the  wonderful  pic-  but  he  had  nothing  to  offer  her.  He  was 
turesqueness  and  vigor  of  the  language  in  poor ;  he  had  sacrificed  the  rewards  of  his 
which  these  tales  are  told,  while  they  will  industry  to  the  sacred  memory  of  his 
at  the  same  time  afford  a  further  illustra-  father.  Suddenly,  however,  she  too  be- 
tion  of  that  precarious  condition  of  the  came  an  orphan,  and  as  a  royal  edict  soon 
Jewish  societies  in  the  Middle  Ages  to  afterward  expelled  the  Jews  from  IJo- 
which  w'e  have  alluded,  and  will  show  hernia,  and  the  jioor  girl  did  not  know 
how,  in  seasons  apparently  most  pros}»er-  whither  to  turn  her  steps,  Mordechai  pro- 
ous  and  peaceful,  the  Jews  were  always  posed  to  her  to  become  the  jiartner  of  his 
liable  to  the  most  calamitous  vicissitudes  fate.  Bela  followed  him,  after  they  had 
of  fortune.  The  events  which  w’e  are  been  married,  to  Poland,  where  most  of 
about  to  relate  are  believed  to  have  oc-  the  exiles  found  a  refuge.  Eight  vears 
curred  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Ferdi-  afterward,  in  the  year  1551,  King  h'erdi- 
nand  I.,  and  the  narrative  of  them  will  be  nand  I.  recalled  the  Jews  home.  Among 
found  in  this  compilation,  under  the  title  those  who  pined  fur  the  land  of  their 
of  Der  Retter,  the  Preserver.  birth  and  returned  to  Pragtie  were  Keb. 

It  w'as  the  eve  of  the  first  d.ay  of  the  Mordechai  and  his  wife.  He  again  estab- 
Passover,  in  the  year  1559.  Afternoon  lished  himself  in  Prague.  His  vast  know- 
service  was  just  over,  and  large  crowds  of  ledge  won  him  the  highest  esteem  and  re¬ 
people  streamed  out  of  the  synagogues  in  gard ;  his  noble  heart,  the  love  of  his 
the  Jews’  town  at  Prague,  and  hurried  neighbors.  By  industry  and  economy, 
home  to  perform  the  other  religious  too,  during  his  residence  in  Poland,  ho 
offices  prescribed  for  that  night.  Gradu-  had  succeeded  in  acquiring  a  property  by 
ally  the  streets  became  empty,  but  from  no  means  inconsiderable  for  that  age. 
the  windows  came  a  friendly  light  and  the  About  a  year  after  his  return  from  Po- 
loud  voices  of  worshipers  who  were  sing-  land,  Keb.  Mordechai,  with  a  full  and 
ing  devout  hymns  of  praise,  or  saying  clear  consciousness  of  what  he  was  dwing, 
their  prayers.  One  house  was  especially  had  sacrificed  all  this  wealth  for  the  pre- 
conspicuous  for  the  blinding  beams  of  servation  of  a  person  entirely  unknown  to 
light  that  shone  from  its  w'indows,  and  him,  of  whose  very  name  he  was  ignorant, 
fell  upon  the  street.  It  was  the  house  of  For  the  occa.sion  of  this  sacrifice,  we  must 
Keb.  Mordechai  Cohen  Zemach.  Morde-  refer  to  the  beautiful  description  in  the 
chai  was  the  only  son  of  Reb.  Gerson,  a  text.  For  our  present  purpose,  it  will 
wealthy  goldsmith,  and  had  in  his  earliest  suffice  to  say,  that  the  person  in  whose  fa- 
youth  evinced  signs  of  extraordinary  tal-  vor  it  had  been  made,  and  who  had  been 
ent.  His  father  had  given  him  an  excel-  saved  by  it  from  shame  and  dishonor,  had 
lent  education,  and  had  sown  upon  a  now  become  the  private  secretary  of  the 
fruitful  soil.  TOl  far  on  in  his  childhood.  Emperor,  who  placed  in  him  the  most 
the  life  of  Mordechai  had  been  calm  and  unbounded  confidence.  We  return  to  the 
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night  of  the  Passover.  Reb.  Mordechai 
and  his  assembled  family  were  celebrating 
the  festival.  The  evening  meal  was  just 
over,  and  all  were  uniting  in  one  great 
hymn  of  praise,  when  a  sudden  knock  was 
hoard  at  the  door,  and  a  stranger  craved 
an  instant  interview  with  the  master  of 
the  house.  As  soon  as  the  stranger  was 
alone  with  Reb.  Mordechai,  he  flung  off* 
his  hat  and  cloak,  and  threw  himself  into 
his  arms.  It  was  the  young  man  whose 
honor  and  life  he  had  once  saved.  The 
young  man  came  to  warn  Reb.  Morde- 
ehai  of  a  calamity  which  imiwnded  over 
the  Jews,  and  to  point  out  the  only  way 
in  which  it  might  be  averted.  The  Em¬ 
peror  had  vowed  in  a  dream  that  he 
would  expel  the  Jews  from  Bohemia,  and 
was  resou'ed  to  perform  what  he  had 
sworn.  Except  his  secretary,  none,  not 
even  his  most  confidenti.al  ministers,  as 
vet  knew  any  thing  of  the  imperial  reso¬ 
lution.  It  was  necessary,  therefore,  that 
the  most  inviolable  secrecy  should  be 
preserved  as  to  the  means  by  which  the 
information  had  been  obtained,  and  as  to 
the  mode  in  which  an  attempt  M-as  to  be 
made  to  countermine  the  intended  cruel¬ 
ty.  After  an  interview  of  many  hours, 
the  secretary  took  leave.  Mordechai  ac¬ 
companied  him  to  the  gate  of  the  Jews’ 
town,  which  was  opened.  The  two  men 
pressed  each  other’s  hand  in  sign  of  leave- 
taking,  and  after  a  few  last  words  of 
whispered  counsel,  the  secretary  stepped 
through  the  gate,  and  walked  on  to  the 
hostelry. 

“Mordechai  lifted  his  glowing  face  to  the 
heavens.  ‘  Lord  of  the  world,’  he  cried,  *  thou 
art  all-merciful,  all-knowing,  almighty.  Why, 
then,  should  we  despair  ?  Can  it  be  thy  pleas¬ 
ure  that  thy  children  should  be  driven  into  ad¬ 
versity  ?  They  wi.sh  to  banish,  expel  os. 
Why  ?  By  what  right  ?  They  say  that  we  are 
strangers  in  this  land,  in  this  beautiful  Bohemia. 
Has  not  God  made  the  whole  world,  and  are  not 
we  too  his  children?  We  are  strangers,  and 
}  et  the  graves  of  our  fathers  lie  in  tliis  land. 
We  are  strangers,  and  yet  we  have  already  for 
centuries  suffered  and  endured  in  this  country. 
We  are  strangers,  yet  we  dwell  as  long  in  the 
land  as  its  other  inhabitants.  We  are  strangers; 
where,  then,  is  our  fatherland  ?  Can  men  exist 
without  a  fatherland  ?  No,  no ;  and  yet  the 
Jew  has  nothing,  nothing  on  this  vast  spacious 
earth  that  he  can  call  his  own — not  the  clod  on 
which  he  rests  his  head,  weary  of  this  life.  He 
can  not  bequeath  his  grave  to  his  son,  for  he 
does  not  even  know  whether  the  weeping  orphan 
will  be  driven  from  his  grave,  as  himself  had 
been  cha.sed  away  from  the  grave  of  his  &ther.’ 


I  Mordechai  might  have  remained  standing  still 
I  longer  in  the  street,  lost  in  these  thought^  but 
I  the  atmosphere  was  suddenly  agitated  by  a 
i  sharp  gust  of  wind.  Then  a  warm  breeze  of 
spring  came  gently  whispering  through  the  air. 
The  fragrant  breath  of  the  wind  which  fanned 
Mordcchai’s  hot  face  roused  him  from  his  dreams. 

I  It  seemed  to  him  as  though  it  were  a  morning 
I  salutation  from  the  Father  of  all  men  to  his 
i  sons,  which  proclaimed  ‘  Peace,  peace  to  far  and 
I  near — to  all  my  children,  peace !’” 

Mordechai  then  proceeded  to  the  house 
of  the  chief  rabbi,  and  imparted  to  him 
j  the  secret  which  he  had  learned  that  night, 

I  and  also  his  resolution  instantly  at  break 
!  of  day  to  set  oft*  for  Vienna,  that  he  might 
there  endeavor  to  prevent  the  impending 
calamity  in  the  manner  which  had  lieen 
suggested  to  him  by  the  secretary.  The 
chief  rabbi  approved  the  plan,  and  Reb. 
]SIordechai  returned  home  in  order  to  get 
I  ready  for  the  journey  and  to  bid  his 
I  family  farewell.  As  morning  dawned  on 
the  first  day  of  the  Pa.ssover,  Mordechai 
pas-sed  through  the  Wischerheder  gate, 
vaulted  upon  a  horse  that  stood  ready 
saddled  outside,  pressed  his  spurs  into  his 
flanks,  and  fled  swift  as  lightning  on  the 
road  le.ading  to  Vienna. 

After  morning  service  on  the  same  day, 
the  chief  rabbi  invited  the  leading  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  community  to  a  secret  meet¬ 
ing,  .and  informed  them  of  what  h.ad  t.aken 
place — that  Mordechai,  n.amely,  had  the 
night  before  received  from  a  sure  source 
the  unexpected  intelligence  that  the  Em- 

reror  intended  to  banish  all  the  Jews  from 
*rague  and  Bohemia,  and  had  hurried  off* 
to  Vienna  to  pursue  the  course  pointed  out 
by  his  secret  informant  as  the  only  one 
which  might  possibly  eff’ect  a  change  in 
the  Emperor’s  sentiments.  The  rabbi 
impressed  upon  the  meeting  that  Reb. 
Mordechai,  who,  by  his  rare  intellectual 
powers,  his  learning,  and  especially  by  the 
fact  that  he  must  be  favored  by  some  high 
personage,  since  he  had  before  any  one 
else  been  put  in  jwssession  of  so  important 
a  secret,  w'as  without  doubt  the  fittest  re¬ 
presentative  of  their  community ;  at  any 
rate,  that  it  would  be  best  quietly  to  await 
the  end  of  the  .affair,  and  on  no  account  to 
allow  the  inausjticlous  tidings  to  be  too 
soon  noised  abroad  among  the  people. 

It  w.as  not,  therefore,  till  .alxint  midway 
between  Easter  ami  Pentecost  that  dark 
rumors  began  to  spread  abroad  in  the 
Jewish  community  of  Prague  about  some 
terrible  news  w’luch  the  chief  rabbi  had 
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communicated  to  the  leading  persons  of 
the  society  on  the  first  day  of  the  Pass- 
over.  The  narrow  circle,  indeed,  who  had 
heard  it  from  the  rabbi’s  own  mouth  pre¬ 
served  the  profoundest  silence ;  but  several 
Jews,  who  carried  their  wares  from  house 
to  house  in  other  quarters  of  the  city, 
were  recommended  to  sell  at  a  moderate 
rice,  as  they  were  soon  to  be  sent  into 
anishment,  and  would  then  be  unable  to 
sell  any  thing.  At  first  the  ]K)or  Jew’s 

1)aid  no  attention  to  what  they  heard,  and 
ooked  upon  it  as  mere  mockery,  to  be 
patiently  endured ;  but  by  degrees  they 
were  satisfied  that  it  was  no  joke,  and  that 
in  very  truth  tidings  had  arrived  from 
Vienna  that,  in  pursuance  of  an  Imperial 
decree,  all  the  Jews  were  to  leave  Bohemia. 
Presently  nothing  w’as  talked  about  but 
this  im{)ending  calamity.  The  absence  of 
Ileb.  Mordechai  Cohen  had  already  Iwen 
observed,  but  it  was  not  yet  known  that  | 
his  journey  had  been  undertaken  for  the  ^ 
common  w’eal.  Now,  however,  the  chief 
rabbi  and  authorities  assured  every  one 
that  tliey  had  long  been  informed  of  the 
circumstance,  that  they  would  make  every 
eftbrt  in  their  power,  and  that  Ileb.  ^lorde- 
chai  had  gone  to  Vienna  as  their  advocate. 
This  knowledge  had  at  first  a  soothing 
effect.  But  their  hopes,  alas!  soon  became  I 
clouded.  No  letter  had  arrived  from 
Mordechai.  Information  at  length  was 
received,  and  they  leanit  that  Mordechai 
had  left  Vienna.  Whither  he  had  since 
betaken  himself,  what  had  been  the  result 
of  his  representations — of  all  this  the 
community  was  absolutely  ignorant.  At  a 
full  meeting  it  w’as  proposed  that  a  deputa¬ 
tion  should  be  sent  to  Vienna  in  order  to 
lay  their  righteous  cause  at  the  foot  of  the 
throne.  The  majority  voted  with  the 
proposer,  but  the  chief  rabbi  opposed  the 
measure.  “  If  salvation,”  he  said,  “  is  pos¬ 
sible — if  any  human  being  is  able  to  induce 
the  Emperor’s  Majesty  to  recede  from  a 
resolution  that  he  has  formed — it  is  Ileb. 
Mordechai  Cohen.  I  was,  moreover,”  he 
added,  “  perfectly  satisfied  by  Ileb.  Morde- 
cliai  that  there  was  but  one  w’ay  of  salva¬ 
tion,  and  that  he  will  try.  If  he  fails,  all  is 
irreparably  lost.” 

“  The  chief  rabbi  at  Prague  had  ever  exer¬ 
cised  the  greatest  influence  over  his  community. 
The  assembly  besides  perceived  that  he  had 
deeper  insight  into  the  matter  than  themselves. 
Nothing,  th^erefore,  remained  for  them  but  to 
confide  in  his  wi^om  and  experience,  to  let 
him  have  his  way,  and  to  await  the  end  in  sor¬ 


row.  It  was  a  painful  situation.  In  order  to 
appreciate  its  full  significance,  a  little  more  light 
must  be  thrown  upon  it  The  idea  of  banish¬ 
ment  has  in  recent  times,  owing  to  the  large 
number  of  Glerman  emigrants  who  sent  them¬ 
selves,  so  to  say,  into  voluntary  exile,  lost  so 
much  of  its  original  horror  that  we  are  very 
likely  to  be  misled  in  our  conception  of  it  Yet 
how  different  was  the  situation  of  a  banished 
Jew  in  the  middle  ages  from  that  of  an  emigrant 
in  these  days!  The  latter  voluntarily  forsakes 
his  home  after  he  has  realized  his  immovable 
property.  He  is  protected  by  the  government, 
and  hopes  to  better  his  condition.  He  has  found 
a  new  country,  where  he  is  hospitably  received. 
And  if  ho  feels  a  longing  for  his  fatherland,  if 
he  is  grown  rich  and  prosperous  in  the  distant 
country,  and  would  return  back  again,  if  he 
would  die  at  home,  be  buried  in  the  grave  of  his 
forefathers  ;  then  the  ship  carries  him  back,  he 
is  again  welcomed  home,  again  becomes  bis 
country’s  child :  he  has  two  h^omes.  The  Jew, 
on  the  contrary,  was  compelled  to  tear  himself 
with  bleeding  heart  from  tho  spot  which  ho  had 
perhaps  for  centuries  called  home.  The  Jew 
was  cast  forth  poor  and  wretched,  for  even  the 
wealthiest  was  impoverished  by  exile.  His 
houses  became  worthless ;  for  who  would  pur¬ 
chase  a  property  that  was  from  the  necessity  of 
the  case  to  become  shortly  without  an  owner  ? 
The  stored-up  wares  also  which  could  not  be 
carried  with  them  in  their  wanderings  in  their 
search  for  a  place  of  refuge  became  valueless 
to  the  proprietors,  especially  as  so  large  a  num¬ 
ber  of  Jewish  merchants  could  not  dispose  of 
their  effects  at  one  and  the  same  time.  The 
debts  due  to  them  in  the  country  could  not  be 
levied.  The  banished  Jew  of  the  middle  ages 
was  without  protection,  for  the  home  govern¬ 
ment  refused  him  its  protection,  its  sanction. 
The  banished  Jew  of  the  middle  ages  could  not 
but  fear  that  his  gray-haired  parents,  his  wife, 
his  tender  children,  would  perish  under  the  un¬ 
wonted  fatigues  of  the  journey ;  for  how  couM 
he  tell  how  long  it  might  not  be  f  The  banished 
Jew  of  the  middle  ages  was  constrained  to  tear 
himself  from  the  arms  of  his  weeping  betrothed 
when  their  roads  separated,  and  knew  not  whe 
ther  he  should  ever  see  her  again  in  this  life. 
The  banished  Jew  of  the  middle  ages  might  die 
in  a  remote  foreign  land  of  longing  for  the 
graves  of  his  loved  ones,  might  die,  but  not  re¬ 
turn. 

“  The  Jews  were  soon,  however,  to  be  relieved 
from  this  tormenting  state  of  uncertainty^  but 
only  to  obtain  the  most  entire  assurance  of  their 
misfortune.  Some  days  after  Pentecost,  the  Im¬ 
perial  edict  reached  Prague,  and  was  proclaimed 
on  the  same  day  in  the  Jews'  town  by  the  Royal 
Governor.  Thus  it  ran  :  *  The  Jews  must  leave 
Prague  in  eight  days,  the  country  in  four 
weeks.’ 

“  At  dawn  on  the  day  fixed,  morning  service 
was  celebrated  in  all  the  syna^gues.  In  the 
synagogue  the  chief  rabbbi  officiated.  As  soon 
as  the  sun’s  first  ray  pierced  through  tlie  nar- 
I  row  windows  of  the  synagogue  the  service  was 
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commenced.  The  temple  was  overflowing  with 
worshipers.  Many  of  the  pious  devotees  had 
sunk  on  their  knees,  and  lifted  their  clasped 
hands  to  heaven.  The  profound  touching  ago¬ 
ny  to  be  obliged  to  quit  the  holy  spot  forever 
had  mastered  the  whole  assembly,  and  had  driv¬ 
en  for  a  short  time  all  care  for  the  future  out 
of  their  hearts.  The  prayers  abounded  in  won¬ 
derfully  striking  passages,  and  soon  nothing 
was  heard  in  the  entire  building  but  the  heart¬ 
rending  sobs  of  the  congregation.  The  service 
came  to  an  end.  The  chief  rabbi  stood  before 
the  holy  tabernacle  to  take  leave  of  that  conse¬ 
crated  place,  which  he  bad  so  often  trodden,  to 
take  leave  of  his  beloved  congregation,  and  to 
strengthen  and  refresh  them  with  the  words  of 
Holy  Scripture  for  the  dark  uncertain  future 
which  was  approaching.  ‘  Friends  and  breth¬ 
ren,’  he  began.  The  words  died  away  on  his 
trembling  lips— a  boundless  emotion  took  pos¬ 
session  of  him.  In  vain  he  endeavored  to  reco¬ 
ver  himself,  his  quivering  lips  refusing  to  utter 
a  word.  A  pause  of  profoundest  silence  for 
some  minutes  ensued.  The  rabbi  kissed  the 
Vail  of  the  holy  tabernacle,  opened  the  sacred 
ark  of  the  covenant,  and  took  a  roll  of  the  law 
out  of  it.  The  head-overseers  and  the  wardens 
of  the  synagogue  followed  him  unbidden.  Then 
came  the  principal  Talmudists,  until  all  the 
rolls  of  the  law  had  been  removed.  The  rabbi 
muttered  a  few  more  words  of  prayer'  in 
a  low  voice;  then  all  left  the  synagogue  in 
tears.  The  chief  rabbi  was  the  last  but  one  ; 
the  head-overseer  of  the  community  the  last  to 
retire  from  it  As  the  latter  came  out  of  the 
synagogue  he  locked  the  gates,  and  handed  the 
keys  to  the  rabbi.  Both  of  them  desired  to 
speak,  as  might  be  seen  from  the  nervous 
twitching  of  their  lips ;  but  both  were  silent 
The  last  priest  can  not  have  quitted  the  temple 
on  Sion’s  hill  with  a  heart  more  penetrated 
by  grief.  Once  more,  as  though  he  could  not 
tear  himself  away,  the  rabbi  kissed  the  lintels 
of  the  temple ;  then  the  proces.sion  betook  itself 
to  his  residence,  there  to  deposit  the  rolls  of  the 
law  till  the  moment  of  departure  arrived.  Af¬ 
ter  that,  the  rabbi  went  to  the  burial  ground. 
The  whole  community,  impelled  by  one  and 
the  same  noble  feeling,  had  here  assembled  to 
take  leave  of  those  who  had  gone  to  their  long 
home  before  them,  of  the  graves  of  their  dead. 
No  sound  of  sorrow  disturt)od  the  sacred  quiet 
of  the  spot  Naught  could  be  seen  but  a  kneel¬ 
ing  multitude,  pale  faces,  and  graves  bedewed 
with  tears.  Bela,  among  the  rest,  Mordechai’s 
wife,  w'as  kneeling  on  the  grave  of  her  father, 
while  hot  tears  trickled  down  her  face.  A  two¬ 
fold  grief  divided  her  heart  Where  was  Mor- 
dechai,  her  husband,  the  prop  of  her  life  ? 

“  Gradually  the  vast  burial-ground  was  desert¬ 
ed.  Each  one  had  still  preparation  to  make  for 
the  long,  weary  journey.  At  eleven  o’clock  in 
the  forenoon  a  gate  of  the  Jews’  town  was 
thrown  open,  through  which  they  were  all  to 
deflle.  On  the  square  facing  the  Jews’  town 
two  regiments  of  infantry  and  some  troops  of 
cavalry  were  drawn  up.  A  vast  multitude  had 


assembled  to  assist  at  the  strange  spectacle. 
The  viceroy  had  commissioned  a  superior  offi¬ 
cer  to  see  to  the  execution  of  the  decree.  Each 
family  on  its  departure  was  ordered  to  give  sa¬ 
tisfactory  proof  that  it  had  satisfied  all  claims 
of  the  royal  treasury,  and  to  declare  bv  which 
gate  of  the  city  it  wished  to  leave.  The  con¬ 
fused  stir  in  the  Jews’  town  offered  a  melan¬ 
choly  sight  Before  many  doors  stood  a  small 
cart,  drawn  by  a  lean  hack.  They  were  in¬ 
tended  to  convey  out  of  the  country  the  old  and 
sick  who  could  not  travel  on  foot  A  group 
was  standing  before  every  door.  Men  with  a 
wanderer’s  staff  in  their  hands,  a  bundle  which 
contained  all  their  transportable  wealth  on 
their  backs.  Women  with  children  at  their 
breasts.  At  half-past  eleven  the  officer  in  com¬ 
mand  ordered  a  trumpeter  to  ride  through  the 
streets  and  proclaim  that  they  had  only  half  an 
hour  more,  and  that  every  one  must  make  ready 
to  depart.  Friends  and  relatives  now  bade  one 
another  farewell  in  open  street  A  warm  pres¬ 
sure  of  the  hand,  a  brotherly  kiss,  and  then 
they  would  set  out  The  chief  rabbi  had  sta¬ 
tioned  him.self  at  the  gate  of  exit  to  comfort  and 
bless  the  departing.  At  length  the  word  of 
command  rung  out  Swords  clashed  as  they 
were  drawn  from  the  sheath.  The  infantry 
ranged  itself  in  line.  The  clock  in  the  old 
Rathaus  began  to  strike  twelve.  The  rabbi 
whispered  words  of  encouragement  and  resig¬ 
nation  into  the  ears  of  those  who  were  to  be 
the  first  to  leave  the  Jews’  town.  Not  a  breath 
was  audible ;  a  funereal  silence  prevailed.  The 
clock  struck  one,  two,  three,  four,  five,  up  to 
twelve. 

“  At  the  last  stroke  a  sound  of  horses’  hoofs 
was  heard,  all  eyes  were  turned  in  the  direction 
of  the  Jesuits'  College.  A  horseman  was  flying 
toward  the  Jews’  town;  the  smoking  steed  was 
covered  with  foam  and  blood,  the  rider’s  face 
was  convulsed  and  pale.  He  waved  a  roll  ef 
parchment  in  his  hand,  and  cried  : 

“  ‘  Grace  ....  in  the  Emperor’s  name.’ 

“  In  front  of  the  commandant  he  drew  rein, 
and  as  he  handed  him  the  parchment,  sunk 
swooning  to  the  ground.  The  horse  reeled, 
staggered,  and  fell  at  his  side. 

“  At  the  same  moment,  an  imperial  officer, 
accompanied  by  a  mounted  trumpeter,  galloped 
up  at  full  speed.  He  waved  a  white  flag,  and 
cried :  ‘  I  confirm  it,  in  the  name  of  his  Apos¬ 
tolic  Majesty !  Grace  1’ 

“  When  the  commanding  officer  perceived 
the  Imperial  signet,  he  uncovered  his  head  and 
read  the  revocation  of  the  edict.  This  was  all 
the  work  of  a  minute.  At  the  same  instant  a 
loud  scream  was  heard :  *  Mor-dc-chai !  .  .  .  . 
Father!’  ....  and  Bela,  with  her  children, 
forced  her  way  through  the  crowd  up  to  her 
husband,  their  father.  The  multitude  assem¬ 
bled  before  the  Jews’  town  had  taken  the  warm¬ 
est  interest  in  the  events  of  the  morning.  The 
unexpectedly  fortunate  issue  excited  the  most 
joyful  sympathy,  and  amidst  the  flourish  of 
trumpets  a  thundering  shout  was  raised, '  Long 
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lire  the  Emperor!  Long  live  Ferdinand  the 
First!’ 

“What  passed  in  the  hearts  of  men  de¬ 
livered  from  BO  great  a  peril  can  not  be  de¬ 
scribed,  can  not  be  conceived,  can  only  be 
sympathixed  with  by  one  who,  threatened  by 
ttie  same  danger,  has  obtained  the  same  de¬ 
liverance.  Every  one  now  pressed  round  the 
unconscious  Mordechai.  Those  nearest  to  him 
kis.sed  the  hem  of  his  raiment  He  was  borne 
in  triumphal  procession  to  his  house.  Arrived 
there,  the  chief  rabbi  said :  ’  We  will  now  leave 
Reb.  Mordechai  to  the  care  of  his  family  ;  but 
before  we  ourselves  do  any  thing  else,  let  us  go 
into  the  synagogue  and  render  thanks  to  the 
Lord  for  this  unexpected  salvation.'  ‘Yes,  to 
the  synagogue,  to  the  synamgue !’  al!  joyously 
shouted,  and  the  whole  multitude  followed  the 
rabbi  to  God’s  temple  with  hearts  overflowing 
with  gratitude.” 

For  the  mode  in  which  this  salvation 
was  wrought,  for  the  details  of  Morde- 
chai’s  swift  journey  to  Vienna,  to  Rome, 
where  he  obtained  letters  from  the  Pope 
absolving  the  Emperor  from  the  rash  vow 
made  in  his  dreams,  we  can  but  refer  to 
the  story.  Mordechai  Cohen  has  long 
been  gathered  to  his  fathers,  his  tomb  is 
overgrown  by  luxuriant  moss,  but  his  me¬ 
mory  still  survives  in  the  grateful  recol¬ 
lection  of  his  people. 

Attracted  by  the  strange  interest  that 
still  cleaves  to  the  old  b^urial-ground  at 
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^  Prague,  we  have  directed  our  attention 
mainly  to  such  stories  as  relate  to  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Bohemian  Jews.  But  there  is 
scarcely  a  country  in  Europe  which  is 
not  the  scene  of  some  curious  history 
or  adventure  contained  in  this  collection. 
We  might  have  stood  in  the  streets  of 
Frankfort  and  watched  the  furious  march 
of  the  Flagellants,  who  atoned,  as  they 
believed,  for  their  sins  against  God  by 
plundering  and  murdering  the  Israelites. 
We  might  have  placed  ourselves  in  the 
Mohammedan  city  of  Cordova,  and  read 
the  wild  traditions  which  group  them¬ 
selves  round  the  name  of  Mairnonides — 
the  second  Moses,  as  he  was  called,  and 
most  learned  of  medieval  Jews.  Or,  for¬ 
saking  historic  ground,  we  might  have 
plunged  into  the  regions  of  absolute  fic¬ 
tion,  and  studied  the  miraculous  powers 
which  were  imparted  by  the  possession  of 
the  wonder-working  se^  of  Kmg  Solomon. 
Whatever  portion  of  this  work,  however, 
may  be  selected  for  more  particular  consi¬ 
deration,  w'hether  that  wliich  deals  w'ith 
history,  myth,  or  legend,  much  curious 
information  may  undoubtedly  be  gleaned 
respecting  Jewish  customs,  manners,  and 
opinions ;  and  with  this  view,  independ¬ 
ently  of  any  interest  that  attaches  to  it  as 
a  mere  story-book,  Sippurim  will  well  re¬ 
pay  an  attentive  perus^. 


From  th*  London  Boeiotv  Mogttlno. 
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DXXM  DUaWG  TBK  LAST  TEN  TEAM — PXESEKT  rASBIONS — HIRTS  OH  TBE  BAEMOMT  OP  COLOR. 


“  Dkkss,”  said  a  lively  writer  some 
twelve  or  fourteen  years  ago,  (referring 
to  female  attire,)  “  is  a  kind  of  personal 
glossary — a  species  of  body  phrenology, 
the  study  of  which  it  would  ue  madness 
to  neglect.” 

This  last  assertion  is  rather  strong; 
still,  viewed  in  the  light  of  a  guide-book 
for  the  qTiiet  obseiv’er  of  character — as  an 
index  to  the  tastes,  habits  of  life,  and  con¬ 


dition  of  a  people — a  certain  value  must 
be  conceded  to  the  subject,  even  by  those 
who  denounce  it  as  a  frivolous  topic,  un¬ 
worthy  of  any  attention.  But  it  assumes 
real  importance,  when  we  recognize  it  as 
the  spring  that  moves  the  many  hands  of 
industry,  and  see  in  its  wants  and  de¬ 
mands  the  stimulants  that  work  upon 
man’s  fancy,  ta.*te,  and  inventive  powers 
— exercise  his  skill  and  patience,  and  even 
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impel  him  to  study  and  scientific  research. 
AVhat  knowledge  and  calculation  were  ne¬ 
cessary,  for  instance,  before  the  machin¬ 
ery  that  has  brought  calico-printing  to  its 
present  perfection  could  be  produced ! 
What  experiments  were  essayed  in  the 
laboratory  before  a  new  shade  of  color 
could  be  procured  to  meet  the  taste  for 
novelty,  and,  when  procured,  before  it 
could  bo  fixed  and  made  |>ermanently 
available ! 

During  the  last  few  years,  we  have  had 
the  hue  of  the  fuchsia,  the  tender  shade  of 
the  Chinese  primrose,  reproduced  on  silk 
or  muslin,  and  delicate  greens,  seen  before 
in  nature  only,  rendered  as  lasting  as  in 
our  climate  a  delicate  color  can  be.  In 
looking  at  the  rich  array  of  shades  and 
hues  employed  in  our  present  manufac¬ 
tures,  wo  begin  to  question  whether  the 
use  of  the  three  jjrimary  colors  in  the  ear¬ 
lier  stages  of  society  is  to  stand,  as  some 
writers  on  color  are  fond  of  assuming,  the 
evidence  of  a  purer  taste,  or  simply  the 
result  of  necessity.  AVe  can  not  think 
that  any  people  possessing  the  means  we 
now'  do,  of  robbing  Nature  of  all  her  e.x- 
quisitc  coloring,  would  have  contented 
themselves  witlx  simple  red,  bine,  and  vel- 
low'.  However  effective  and  valuable, 
combinations  of  these  with  black  or  white 
are,  for  architectural  and  decorative  pur¬ 
poses,  for  costume  the  neutrals  and  hues 
are  peculiarly  adapted,  and  only  fail  in 
pleasing  as  they  ought,  because  injudi¬ 
ciously  used  or  improperly  combined. 
Dress  should  be  to  ine  person  what  the 
frame  is  to  the  picture,  subordinate — the 
setting  that  enhances  the  beauty  of  the 
gem,  but  does  not  overwhelm  it. 

Do  not  let  it  be  supposed,  however, 
that  we  arc  advocates  of  the  sober 
browns,  the  grays,  fawns,  etc.,  the 
quiet  colors  that  some  people  think  the 
garb  of  propriety,  to  the  exclusion  of 
bright  color.  No!  we  dearly  love  and 
duly  appreciate  color ;  Ave  have  hailed 
with  delight  the  resumption  of  the  scarlet 
cloak  this  winter  by  our  fair  country¬ 
women,  especially  at  a  time  of  public 
mourning,  when  our  streets  have  W’om  so 
monotonous  and  somber  an  aspect.  The 
eye  has  lieen  gladdened  and  refreshed  by 
the  Avarm  bright  red,  set  off  by  the  black 
dress  beneath  ;  and  the  w'clcome  effect  it 
produced,  proved  to  our  minds  how  much 
pleasure  we  insensibly  derive  from  the 
presence  of  color.  AAe  are  hardly  aware 
of  it  until  we  lose  it ;  the  aspect  ot  our 


crow'ded  thoroughfares  lately  enables  us 
to  form  some  idea  of  what  we  should  feel, 
if,  by  some  freak  of  fashion,  the  fair  sex 
were  to  adopt  a  costume  as  unvaried  and 
hideous  as  the  present  masculine  attire ; 
and  if  our  shops,  that  now  display  all  that 
is  lovely  in  color  and  exquisite  in  design, 
had  nothing  more  attractive  to  offer  than 
broad  cloth  or  black  stuff.  AV^e  should 
feel  depressed.  The  eye  needs  the  stimu¬ 
lant  of  color  and  variety  to  keep  it  from 
fatigue  ;  and  beneath  our  gray  and  color¬ 
less  sky  w'e  AA'ant  more  color,  not  less. 
Some  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  ago,  color 
was  certainly  at  a  discount  in  dress  as 
well  as  in  architecture  and  decoration. 
That  there  has  been  a  revival  in  its  favor 
no  one  Avill  deny. 

For  dress  the  palest  of  shades  were 
then  preferred ;  a  full  color  w'as  pro¬ 
nounced  vulgar,  and  brunettes  w’ere  con¬ 
tent  to  look  ill  in  silver  gray  and  faded 
pink,  whilst  blondes  appeared  in  the  most 
ethereal  of  blues.  Well!  fashion  has 
changed  to  more  advantage  in  this  re¬ 
spect  than  in  others ;  for  although  the 
material  for  a  lady’s  dress  Avas  then  in¬ 
ferior  in  design  and  color  to  AA'hat  it  now 
is,  AA'c  think  the  general  effect  Avas  prefer¬ 
able,  more  simple,  more  graceful,  less  ex¬ 
travagant  in  every  sense  of  the  word. 
But  then  a  well-dressed  woman  AV’as  ra¬ 
ther  the  exception  than  the  rule,  and  we 
must  allow  that  now  the  reverse  is  the 
case.  Englishwomen  are  less  fagote — to 
use  an  untranslatable  French  A\'ord — than 
they  AA’ere.  They  buy  their  bonnet  AA'ith 
reference  to  the  dress  or  cloak  it  is  des¬ 
tined  to  accompany;  they  have  ceased  to 
think  that  they  can  furbish  up  a  faded 
garment  by  a  bow  of  ribbon  nere,  or  a 
bunch  of  flowers  there ;  they  are  particu¬ 
lar  about  their  gloves  and  their  shoes ; 
they  have  added  the  finish  of  neatness  to 
their  dress,  and  rival  the  Frenchwoman  in 
a  point  once  peculiarly  her  own.  But, 
then,  if  our  countryAvoman’s  t.a8te  has  im¬ 
proved,  AA'e  fear  her  expenses  have  pro¬ 
gressed  also,  for  luxury  and  extravagance 
in  dress  have  vastly  increased  during  the 
last  ten  years.  IIoav  is  this  to  be  account¬ 
ed  for  ?  to  what  is  it  owing  ?  To  French 
influence  !  cries  a  chorus  of  angry  fathers 
and  husbands  with  Christmas  bills  fresh 
in  their  recollections.  Well,  Paris,  it  is 
true,  has  long  held  undisputed  sway  over 
the  fashions  of  the  fair  and  fickle  sex,  and 
never  AS’as  homage  more  AA’illingly  paid  to 
any  sovereign,  than  that  AA'hich  has  been 
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rendered  during  the  last  eight  years  by  ] 
ladies  of  every  land  to  the  Imperial  Eu- 
g6nie,  as  the  Queen  of  Fashion  in  that  gay 
city  ;  but  is  the  fair  despot  solely  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  very  enlarged  view  now  held 
as  to  the  requirements  of  a  lady’s  toilet  ? 
And  if  the  Empress  is  to  be  charged  with 
this,  pray  who,  Messieurs  les  maris,  is  to 
blame  for  your  extravagance  in  dinners, 
horses,  and  expensive  furniture?  Is  it 
tlie  Emperor’s  example  ?  has  it  any  thing 
to  do  with  the  centralizing  influences  of 
railroads?  or  is  it  in  France  the  result  of 
reaction  ?  Let  us  look  back  a  little. 

The  events  of  1848  left  most  of  the 
European  states  in  an  uncomfortable,  un¬ 
settled  condition  for  more  than  a  twelve- 
month  afterward.  The  winter  of  1 849-50 
saw  the  greater  part  of  Germany,  how¬ 
ever,  tranquillized  and  reassured.  The 
nobles  flocked  to  the  capitals,  and  those 
who  visited  any  of  the  large  towns  of 
Southern  Germany  then,  will  remember 
that  the  carnival  of  1 850  was  the  gayest, 
the  most  brilliant,  that  had  been  known 
for  years.  The  petty  mediatized  princes 
who  had  resigned  to  the  crowns  of  Aus¬ 
tria  or  Bavaria  the  little  remnants  of 
sovereign  power  so  long  jealously  pre¬ 
served  by  them,  and  the  numerous  counts 
and  barons  who  had  given  up  also  the 
feudal  rights  they  had  retainea  over  their 
tenantry,  and  the  pavments  in  kind  often 
oppressively  enforced,  found  their  dignity 
and  importance  shorn  of  their  former  pro¬ 
portions  in  their  native  towns,  and  their 
pockets  well  filled,  owing  to  the  money 
compensation  received  in  lieu  of  these 
rights;  they  therefore  closed  their  old 
Schlosses,  bade  farewell  to  their  former 

Sand  dullness,  and  repaired  to  Vienna  or 
unich,  to  dance  away  regret,  spend  their 
money,  display  their  hereditary  diamonds 
and  pearls,  and  receive  with  gratification 
the  attentions  of  a  court  anxious  to  con¬ 
ciliate  and  console. 

“Society,”  as  the  word  is  understood 
in  Southern  Germany,  comprises  a  very 
limited  circle.  That  wondrous  dovetail¬ 
ing  in  of  all  classes  that  we  have  in  Eng¬ 
land,  and  which  makes  our  society  conse- ) 
quently  the  most  varied  and  intellectual 
in  the  world,  is  yet  unknoM’n  there ;  and 
ten  years  ago  the  old  nobility  resented 
any  attempt  to  introduce  a  new  ele¬ 
ment  into  their  world  as  an  infringe¬ 
ment  upon  their  peculiar  privileges.  The 
ruling  families  of  most  of  the  German 
States  were,  in  this  respect,  in  advance  of 
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their  subjects.  The  man  of  letters,  the 
artist,  the  poet,  found  readier  admittance 
into  his  sovereign’s  palace  than  the  noble’s 
house ;  and  the  effort  of  the  accomplished 
Maximilian  of  Bavaria  to  bring  together, 
for  mutual  advantage,  the  aristocracy  and 
the  learned  professors  and  savants  of  his 
capital  met  with  no  encouragement  and 
little  success.  They  stood  aloof  from  each 
other,  even  under  tlie  royal  roof ;  and  the 
beautiful  wife  of  a  mediatized  prince  only 
spoke  the  sentiments  of  her  class  when 
she  declared  “  that  it  was  becoming  quite 
disagreeable  to  go  to  court,  for  you  met 
such  very  odd  })eople  there.”  It  can  be 
imagined  how  welcome  an  increase  to 
their  numbers,  therefore,  were  the  nu¬ 
merous  families  who  had  hitherto  been 
content  to  keep  petty  state  in  the  country, 
and  who  now  flocked  into  the  capitals 
eager  for  pleasure,  and  provided  with 
means  for  the  sudden  increase  in  luxury 
and  expense  of  all  kinds  that  marked  the 
return  to  tranquillity  after  the  movements 
of  1848.  The  grand  dame,  who  had  no 
longer  her  one  or  two  dames  de  compag- 
nie  (lady  companions)  to  pav,  devoted 
herself  to  her  toilet  as  another  means 
of  maintaining  a  prominent  position,  or 
achieving  distinction.  She  sent  to  Paris 
for  her  flowers,  to  Lyons  for  her  silks; 
she  could  scarcely  be  seen  twice  in  the 
same  dress,  and,  in  short,  the  taste  for 
extravagance  in  dress  which  began  in 
Germany  then,  and  which  has  since  been 
maintained  by  French  example  and  other 
causes,  xvas  originally  due,  not  to  Euge¬ 
nie’s  fair  face,  but  to  a  political  move¬ 
ment  which  had  the  effect  of  concen¬ 
trating  wealth  in  the  capital  at  a  time 
when  France  was  still  uneasy  under  a 
President  whose  intentions  she  mistrust¬ 
ed. 

With  regard  to  France,  the  ruin  that 
had  followed  upon  the  ]{evolution,  and 
the  want  of  confidence  in  their  successive 
governments,  had  taught  the  French  to 
be  careful,  and  the  example  of  the  Citizen 
King  and  his  family  strengthened  this  dis¬ 
position.  Fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago  it 
was  the  aim  of  most  French  families  to 
live,  not  within,  but  beloxo  their  income. 
The  dot  for  the  daughter  was  the  result 
of  yearly  saving,  and  if  there  were  no 
children  to  save  for,  the  same  yearly 
amount  was  spared  and  put  bv,  for  a 
rainy  day.  Their  habit  was  to  afcjure  all 
credit,  and  to  take  such  pleasures  as  they 
could  afford ;  and  whilst  we  were  fond  of 
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stigmatizing  them  as  light-hearted  and 
careless,  they  were  in  reality  far  more 
careful  than  we,  who,  making  no  provision 
for  the  expense  of  recreation,  are  seldom 
able  to  indulge  in  it  without  an  uneasy 
feeling  that  we  are  hardly  justified  in  so 
doing. 

We  English  are  in  the  main  a  con¬ 
scientious  people;  we  do  not  wish  to 
incur  debt  we  can  not  pay  ;  but  we  start 
in  life  with  a  notion  that  a  certain  mode 
of  living  is  necessary  for  respectability, 
and  that,  therefore,  any  sacrifice  must  be 
made  to  obtain  it.  When  we  find  the 
means  of  compassing  our  ideas  on  this 
subject  fall  short,  we  too  often  have  not 
the  moral  courage  to  adopt  a  less  preten¬ 
tious  style  of  living,  and,  conscious  that 
the  foundations  of  otir  house  are  insecure, 
and  that  a  storm  would  find  us  unpre¬ 
pared  to  meet  it,  we  carry  throughout 
our  daily  life,  into  society,  as  at  home, 
a  secret  care  which  prevents  our  being 
light-hearted  like  the  more  careful,  more 
provident  French,  as  we  knew  them  fifteen 
or  t%venty  years  ago. 

We  say,  as  we  knew  them  ;  for  the 
visitor  to  Paris  now,  will  find  the  Pa¬ 
risian  brow  less  serene,  the  Parisian  sky 
less  clear,  the  latter  owing  to  the  almost 
universal  use  of  coal,  wliich  they  have 
adopted,  and  with  it  many  of  our  ways 
of  living.  They  live  more  at  home,  less 
abroad.  The  solitary  de  minage 

who  m.anaged  all  the  household  work  for 
many  a  small  family  (the  heads  of  the 
house  dining  abroad  or  having  their  din¬ 
ner  sent  in  from  some  neighboring  rcs- 
taur.ateur)  has  been  replaced  by  two  or 
more  servants ;  and  these  “  domestic  com¬ 
forts  ”  have  proved  to  them  (as  the  pres¬ 
ent  meaning  of  their  name  implies)  the 
cause  of  many  domestic  troubles  and 
many  domestic  difficulties.  They  have 
undertaken  to  keep  more  people  at  a 
time  when  wages  are  higher  and  provi¬ 
sions  dearer :  as  the  consequence  of  one 
piece  of  a  folly  is  generally  another,  so 
one  piece  of  extravag.ance  begets  a  second, 
and  expensive  dinners  are  taking  the 
place  of  the  once  easy  mode  of  seeing 
your  friends.  In  no  p.articular  is  there 
stronger  evidence  of  incre.ased  luxury  and 
expense,  than  in  that  of  dress. 

Formerly  the  French  lady  of  rank  was 
easily  satisfied,  if  her  fortune  was  not 
large,  with  two  silk  dresses,  one,  either 
of  black  or  some  dark  color,  for  walking, 
the  other  for  her  evening  visiting,  or  re¬ 


ceptions,  and  the  latter  she  was  content 
to  vary  by  a  change  of  head-dress  or  some 
exquisite  lace.  Instead  of  discarding  it 
as  she  does  now,  when  it  has  become 
known  to  her  ft-iends,  she  piqued  herself 
upon  its  durability,  and  received,  as  a 
compliment  to  its  original  v.alue,  the  re¬ 
marks  of  her  friends  tliat  “  it  had  lasted 
well.”  With  her  the  purchase  of  a  new 
gown  was  an  event — a  subject  of  grave 
consider.ation.  A  good  price  was  given, 
a  good  article  expected.  The  accompani¬ 
ments  were  selected  in  the  same  spirit :  the 
lace  was  real  and  costly,  the  m.antles  and 
gloves  accorded  in  color  and  quality,  and 
the  French  lady,  xchen  dressed,  was  con¬ 
sequently  well  dressed,  suitably  to  her  po¬ 
sition,  becomingly  to  herself. 

Whilst  the  Frenchwoman  was  thus 
simply  elegant,  the  majoritv  of  what  we 
call  the  middle  classes  in  fcngland  were 
decidedly  dowdy,  and  the  higher  classes 
far  less  expensive  in  their  attire  than  they 
are  now.  An  English  lady  of  rank  who 
had  been  eight  years  absent  from  Lon¬ 
don,  returned  there  in  the  spring  of  1850, 
after  having  passed  the  winter  at  the 
courts  of  Vienna  and  Munich.  She  ex¬ 
pressed  surprise  at  the  comparative  sim¬ 
plicity  of  dress  at  the  court  of  St.  James’s. 
A  few  jewels,  or  a  spray  of  flowers  at  the 
back  of  the  head,  was  ornament  enough 
then  for  the  Englishwoman,  whilst  the 
Viennese  or  Bavarian  noble  lady  was 
overlo.aded  with  flowers  and  diamonds. 
But  this  state  of  affairs  was  not  destined 
to  last  long.  We  jog  on  in  England  con¬ 
tentedly  enough  in  our  old  ways,  until 
some  one  suggests  a  new  idea  for  us, 
which  we  are  some  time  comprehending, 
and  then  M-e  go  mad  upon  the  subject. 

1  For  the  last  ten  years,  we  and  France 
I  have  certainly  been  playing  the  game  of 
i  “  follow  my  le.ader,”  whether  in  the  or- 
I  ganiz.ation  of  our  army,  the  improvement 
of  our  towns,  the  reconstruction  of  our 
!  navy,  or  in  the  developments  of  dress. 
Yes — to  answer  the  question  asked  a  little 
way  back  —  it  is  to  French  influence, 
French  example,  we  must  ascribe  the  in¬ 
creased  luxury  and  expense  of  dress  in 
England.  The  Germans  have  never  been 
so  much  led  by  Paris  as  we  have:  the 
Viennese  long  had,  and  maintained  their 
own  fashions  ;  and  we  have  seen  that  after 
1848  the  change  there,  in  this  respect, 
w'as  one  of  the  several  results  of  bringing 
together  the  wealthy  and  the  great.  But 
we,  who  have  always  plenty  of  money  to 
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spend  upon  new  projects,  found  one  agree-  darin  ?  Who  lengthens  the  cloaks  of  the 
able  mode  of  disposing  of  it,  was  buying  fair  sex  until  they  almost  touch  the  ground 
largely  the  costly  productions  from  the  one  year,  and  the  following  season  cuts 
looms  of  Lyons,  Lille,  etc.,  and  all  the  ar-  them  off  below  the  waist? 
tides  of  luxury  for  which  the  manufac-  This  is  a  mysterious  subject.  We  are 
tures  of  France  are  renowned,  and  which  in  the  habit,  when  we  don’t  exactly  know 
the  establishment  of  the  Empire  seemed  what  a  man’s  occupation  is,  of  saying : 
to  rouse  from  stagnation  and  depression.  “  Oh!  he  has  something  to  do  in  the  city.” 

Whatever  the  w’orld  may  think  of  In  the  same  way,  all  we  know  about  these 
Louis  Napoleon’s  celebrated  coup  d’etat,  changes  is  that  they  are  effected  in  Paris, 
to  France  it  at  once  restored  confidence.  We  have  heard  that  there  are  indivi<luals 
The  people  instinctively  felt  that  whatever  there  whose  sole  occupation  it  is,  to  devise 
the  Empire  might  be  to  Europe,  to  them  a  new  pattern,  invent  a  new  trimming;  but 
it  meant  peace — peace  at  home,  peace  on  what  principles  they  proceed  we  know 
amongst  themselves.  L'Empire  c'tat  la  not.  Every  now  and  then  we  discover 
pair,  was  susceptible  of  man^  readings,  that  some  great  novelty  is  only  what  our 
but  that  most  agreeable  to  h  ranee  was,  grandmothers  wore  before  us.  The  adop- 
no  more  revolutions,  no  more  ideal  gov-  tion  or  rejection  of  a  fasliion,  however,  de- 
eniments.  The  Empire  is  a  fact.  This  pends  very  much  upon  the  taste  and  char¬ 
feeling  of  conBdence  infused  new  life  into  acter  of  individuals  who,  from  their  rank 
every  branch  of  trade  ;  and  the  first  care  br  w'ealth,  exercise  an  influence  in  society, 
of  the  Emperor  w'as  to  strengthen  this  Accordingly,  in  the  present  day,  the  Ein- 
spirit  of  .activity,  and  to  keep  down  the  press  has  been  made  responsible  for  much, 
restless  spirits  of  the  manuf;u5turing  towns  When  Eugenic  de  Montijo  e.spoused 
by  promoting  employment  for  them.  Napoleon  III.,  envy,  hatred,  malice,  and 

lie  found  a  most  efficient  ally  in  the  all  uncharitableness  were  arrayed  against 
Empress ;  and  the  richest  brocades  and  her.  She  was  not  royal ;  she  was  not 
costliest  moires,  which  h.ad  hitherto  been  i  French  ;  she  rode  on  horseback  ;  she  had 


sparingly  manufactured  for  a  few  of  the  English  blood  in  her  veins,  an  English 
wealthy  only,  were  soon  lavishly  display-  complexion,  and  most  probably  English 
ed  in  every  shop-window'  in  P.aris,  and,  tastes.  When  she  returned  from  Notre 
ere  long,  worn  by  people  who  a  few  years  Dame  after  the  marriage  ceremony,  the 
before  would  have  considered  such  mate-  vast  crowds  assembled  near  the  Tuileries 
rials  beyond  their  means  and  unsuited  to  to  view  her  entry  there,  gave  her  no  wel- 
their  station.  come,  received  their  Empress  in  silence ; 

If  dress  may  bo  considered  as  an  index  yet  in  a  few  months  Fr.ance  unanimously 
of  the  taste  of  the  age,  it  is  not  in  error  pronounced  her  charming.  She  h.ad  none 
now',  when  it  marks  an  increase  of  luxury  of  the  conventional  manner  prescribed  to 
and  expenditure  in  all  classes.  royalty ;  she  laughed  when  she  should 

So  much  for  the  cost  and  material  of  have  been  grave,  and  wept  when  she 
modern  costume :  the  causes  that  influence  should  have  been  composed  ;  she  w'ore 
the  cut  or  fashion  of  a  dress  are  less  easily  fancy  dresses,  offensive  to  court  etiquette, 
determined,  or  review’ed.  The  bright-co-  yet  in  spite  of  all  this,  in  spite  of  her  being 
lored  petticoats  of  the  present  day  are  as  natural  as  French  w' omen  are  generally 
easily  accounted  for  by  their  convenience  artificial,  she  was  pronounced  charming. 
and  warmth.  The  hats  worn  in  summer  Her  beauty  and  grace  captivated  the  other 
came,  originally,  from  Germany  and  Swit-  sex ;  but  we  have  no  hesit.ation  in  s.aying 
zerland.  Although  now  sadly  shorn  of  that  one  cause  of  her  popularity  with  her 
their  sheltering  proportions,  and  altered  own,  was  her  being  beyond  all  comparison 
from  their  ugly  but  useful  mushroom  the  best-dressed  woman  in  the  empire, 
shapes,  they  recommend  themselves  for  The  French  look  upon  the  toilet  as  a 
various  reasons  ;  they  are  becoming,  more  w'ork  of  art,  and  pay  the  same  tribute  to 
durable,  and  cooler  in  summer  than  bon-  it  that  we  do  to  any  other  artistic  produc- 
nets ;  their  adoption  is  therefore  easily  tion.  They  accepted  and  valued  her  suc- 
understood,  and  the  burnous,  the  Spanish  cess  as  another  proof  of  the  supremacy  of 
mantilla,carry  their  own  history  with  them.  France  in  this  as  in  other  matters. 

But  how  is  it  that  we  have  one  year  a  tight  We  reiilly  think  it  very  hard,  how’ever, 
sleeve  like  a  man’s  coat,  and  another  a  that  the  Empress  should  be  charged  w’ith 
hanging  one  like  that  of  a  Chinese  man-  the  present  monstrosities  of  dress,  the 
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hideous  bonnets,  the  lieavy  wreaths  loading 
the  brows  and  lengthening  the  face  so  as 
to  give  some  women  (as  a  man  in  the  pit 
of  the  Opera  last  year  remarked)  “the 
appearance  of  unicorns.”  The  exaggerated 
hoops,  too  —  are  these  purely  French  ? 


We  have  always  had  a  liking  for  hoops  in 
England,  and  some  of  our  most  decorous 
periods  of  costume  have  been  those  when 
the  hoop  was  w’orn.  We  half  think  this 
is  a  fashion  for  which  wc  are  as  much  re* 
sponsible  as  our  neighbors  across  the  water. 


NAPOLEON  I.  AT  THE  BATTLE  OF  AUSTERLITZ. 

A  SKETCH  BY  THE  EDITOR. 


The  engraved  print  at  the  head  of  this 
number  of  The  Eoi.kctic  is  a  representa¬ 
tion  of  Napoleon  I.  in  deep  thought  after 
nightfall  on  the  eve  of  the  memorable  and 
decisive  battle  of  Austerlitz.  An  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  scene  in  the  engraving  and  a 
brief  sketch  of  the  attending  events  will 
serve  to  refresh  the  mind  of  the  reader, 
and  impart  additional  interest  to  the  em¬ 
bellishment.  We  are  not  far  removed 
from  battle-scenes  in  our  own  land.  The 
public  mind  pulsates  with  quickened  and 
fresh  excitement  whenever  new  tidings  of 
a  bloody  condict  are  flashed  with  light¬ 
ning  velocity  along  the  iron  nerves  of  the 
nation.  In  such  a  state  of  things  it  is 
instructive  to  glance  for  a  moment  at  the 
manner  in  which  the  greatest  chieftain  of 
his  age,  and  the  hero  of  a  hundred  bat¬ 
tles,  planned  and  achieved  a  world-re¬ 
nowned  victory.  Such  victories  ought  to 
have  attended  the  great  chieftains  of  our 
ow’n  Federal  armies,  and  such  we  hope 
will  soon  be  recorded  on  the  historic 
page. 

The  famed  battle  of  Austerlitz  was 
fought  on  the  second  of  December,  1805. 
A  few  days  previous  to  this  event,  and 
immediately  after  the  battle  of  Ulm,  Na- 

toleon  had  swept  down  the  swift-flowing 
Danube  with  las  victorious  army  like  an 
avalance  to  Vienna.  Arrived  there,  he 
seized,  by  a  well-planned  stratagem,  the 
great  wooden  bridge  Thabor,  over  the 
Danube,  and  crossing  with  his  army,  he 
thundered  along  the  track  of  the  retreat¬ 
ing  Austrians  toward  Moravia,  in  which 
the  town  of  Austerlitz  is  situated.  A  few 
days  sufficed  the  fiery  energies  of  Na¬ 


poleon  to  concentrate  his  forces  and  ar¬ 
range  his  plans  for  the  impending  conflict 
with  the  now'  allied  armies  of  Austria  and 
Russia.  Napoleon  fixed  his  headquarters 
at  Rrunn,  a  few  miles  from  Austerlitz. 
While  reconnoiterii^  the  surrounding 
country  w’ith  his  staffi  he  was  struck  with 
the  strategic  advantages  of  the  Austerlitz 
region,  as  a  battle-ground.  The  move¬ 
ments  of  the  allied  armies  indicated  the 
near  approach  of  the  tremendous  conflict. 
The  position  of  Napoleon  and  his  army 
was  daily  becoming  more  critical.  Before 
the  night  of  the  first  of  December,  more 
than  ninety  thousand  men  were  here  as¬ 
sembled  within  the  space  of  tw’o  leagues. 
They  were  all  veteran  soldiers,  inured  to 
war,  and  burning  with  impatience  to  sig¬ 
nalize  themselves  in  the  decisive  battle 
which  w'as  to  take  place  on  the  morrow. 
Napoleon  spent  the  Avhole  of  that  day  on 
horseback,  riding  along  the  ranks,  visiting 
the  outposts,  speaking  to  the  soldiers,  and 
studying  the  ground,  “  Soldiers !”  said 
he,  “  we  must  finish  this  war  by  a  deci¬ 
sive  blow.”  Loud  cries  of  “  Vive  I’Em- 
pereur,’.’  resounded  through  the  air.  He 
continued  riding  through  the  bivouacs, 
animating  the  men,  till  long  after  night¬ 
fall,  and  then  retired  to  his  tent.  The 
night  w'as  cold  and  damp  with  the  heavy 
fog  w'hich  covered  the  low  grounds.  At 
a  late  hour  in  the  night,  after  the  fatigues 
and  anxieties  of  the  day,  Napoleon  enters 
his  tent,  as  it  was  called,  but  it  was,  as  we 
suppose,  a  peasant’s  cottage,  as  seen 
in  the  engraving.  There  he  sits  down 
before  a  blazing  fire,  to  rest  and  w'arm 
himself.  lie  muses  in  deep  thought  over 
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the  scenes  of  the  day,  and  the  coming  de-  j 
cisive  struggle  of  the  morrow.  It  is  at  ' 
this  point — at  this  late  hour  of  the  night, 
and  in  this  position  lK?fore  the  cheerful  I 
blazing  fire  in  the  |>easant’8  cottage — th.at  ' 
the  genius  of  the  painter  has  depicted  and  i 
presented  the  aspects  of  Napoleon.  He 
IS  cold,  and  draws  his  chair  close  up  to 
the  blazing  fire.  Having  thrown  his  raili-  i 
t.arv  cloak  over  the  back  of  another  ch.air, 
and  placed  one  foot  on  the  andiron — he 
has  fallen  into  deep  meditation,  as  if  re¬ 
viewing  his  plans  tor  the  battle,  to  satis¬ 
fy  himself  that  all  was  right,  and  be  ready  j 
for  any  sudden  developments  or  changes  in 
the  great  struggle  on  the  morrow.  Ilis 
faithful  Mameluke,  Rustan,  who  had  at 
tended  him  in  so  many  battle,  stands  near 
him,  gazing  intently  on  his  master’s  face, 
waiting  his  orders,  but  not  venturing  to 
disturb  him.  The  peasant  woman,  as  if  | 
in  fulfillment  of  some  order  to  bring  re¬ 
freshment  to  Napoleon,  has  placed  a  loaf 
of  bread  upon  the  table,  and  stands  near  j 
with  a  pitcher  of  beer,  ready  to  pour  it  j 
into  the  drinking-cup,  whenever  the  great  I 
man  should  awake  from  his  deep  reverie.  ’ 
This  is  our  interpretation  of  the  scene 
in  the  painting,  in  the  absence  of  any  ex- 
lanation  by  the  artist,  and  sufficient,  we 
ope,  for  all  instructive  purposes.  We 
could  almost  fancy  we  saw  the  identical 
cottage,  while  gazing  with  intense  interest 
over  the  varied  scenes  and  objects  of  this 
famed  locality  a  few  summers  ago.  The  ' 
general  aspects  of  the  battle-ground,  the  j 
hills,  the  valleys,  the  convent  behind  which 

aoleon,  with  keen  sagacity,  placed  a 
/  of  troops  to  surprise  the  enemy, 
are  still  fresh  m  our  mind  like  yesterday, 
as  also  the  city  of  Brunn,  a  little  way  off, 
at  which  we  stopped  on  our  way  to  Bo¬ 
hemia. 

How  long  the  Emperor  sat  w’arming 
himself  before  that  blazing  fire,  in  the  high 
old-fashhaied  fire-place,  deeply  musing,  we 
have  no  means  of  knowing.  But  at  four 
o’clock  in  the  morning  Napoleon  mounted 
on  horseback.  All  was  still  among  the 
immense  multitude  who  were  concentrat¬ 
ed  in  the  French  lines,  buried  in  sleep. 
The  soldiers  had  forgotten  alike  their  tri¬ 
umphs  and  the  dangers  they  were  about 
to  undergo  on  the  morrow.  Soon  after  a 
murmur  arose  from  the  Russian  host. 


says  the’historian ;  gradually  the  stars  be¬ 
gan  to  disappear.  The  ruddy  glow  of  the 
east  announced  the  approach  of  day.  At 
last  the  sun  arose  in  unclouded  brilliancy, 
that  “  Sun  d’Austerlitz,”  which  Najwleon 
so  often  afterward  ai)ostrophized  as  illu¬ 
minating  the  most  splendid  ])eriod8  of  his 
life.  As  the  morning  advanced  the  battle 
began  and  raged  along  the  lines.  Na- 
oleoii,  with  his  eagle  eye,  restrained  the 
uming  impatience  of  his  marshals,  who 
stood  around  him  awaiting  the  signal. 
“  Now,”  at  length  said  the  Emperor,  “is 
the  moment,”  and  the  marshals  rode  off  at 
full  gallop  in  all  directions  to  their  several 
divisions.  At  the  same  moment  Napoleon 
mounted  his  horse,  and  riding  through 
the  foremost  ranks,  “Soldiei-s,”  said  he, 
“the  enemy  has  imprudently  exposed 
himself  to  your  blows.  We  shall  finish 
the  war  with  a  clap  of  thunder.” 

But  we  have  not  room  to  enlarge,  nor 
is  it  needful.  This  memorable  battle  was 
fought  and  won.  It  was  the  most  glo¬ 
rious  of  all  the  victories  of  Napoleon.  The 
loss  of  the  allies  was  immense — thirty 
thousand  men  were  killed,  wounded,  and 
made  prisoners.  The  cannon-balls  of  Na¬ 
poleon  ripped  up  the  fields  of  ice  across 
which  the  cavalry  and  artillery  of  the  ene¬ 
my  were  attempting  to  escape,  and  two 
thousand  perished  in  the  waters.  A  hun¬ 
dred  and  eighty  pieces  of  cannon  were 
captured.  Napoleon  also  suffered  the  loss 
of  twelve  thousand  of  his  brave  men  in 
killed  or  wounded.  Such  is  terrible  war. 
Such  are  a  few  of  the  gre.at  historic  scenes 
and  events  which  culminate  at  Austerlitz 
and  illustrate  our  engraving,  in  which  Na¬ 
poleon,  though  long  years  since  departed 
from  the  terrible  tragedies  of  the  battle¬ 
field,  lives  again  in  fancy  by  an  artistic  re¬ 
surrection,  and  is  seated  before  the  eye  of 
the  reader  in  full  view,  as  he  is  supposed 
to  have  been  on  the  eve  of  that  tremen¬ 
dous  day.  It  is  these  stirring  events  which 
cluster  around  the  name  and  person  of 
Napoleon,  which  impart  interest  to  the 
engraving  w'hich  has  been  so  admirably 
copied  by  Mr.  Ferine  from  a  painting,  for 
the  loan  of  which  we  are  indebted  to  a 
medical  friend  of  New-York  and  his  ex¬ 
cellent  lady,  who  brought  it  with  other 

f)aintings  from  France,  to  adorn  their  par- 
ors  in  America. 
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From  tht  British  Quaritrlj. 

THE  G  H  E  E  K  REVOLUTION.* 


The  revolution  which  has  just  taken 
])law  in  Greece  sujj'gests  an  inquiry  into 
the  capacities  of  that  country  for  the  fu¬ 
ture,  and  into  the  causes  of  its  backward 
condition  now.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  (Jreek  independence  has  long  disap- 
]>ointed  the  world.  Greece  has  lain  under 
an  eclipse  ever  since  its  dismemberment 
from  Turkey  and  the  settlement  of  its 
government  under  Otho.  We  have  been 
naturally  led,  therefore,  to  look  upon  the 
rcstoration  of  her  independence  as  an  un¬ 
questionable  practical  failure,  originating 
in  a  mere  classical  weakness.  To  outward 
appearance,  the  Greece  which  the  Phil- 
heilenists  of  the  days  of  Canning  declared 
to  be  reanimated  and  restored,  has  pre¬ 
sented,  during  thirty  years  of  settled  gov- 
eiTiment,  the  aspect  of  a  country  corrupt, 
intriguing,  venal,  and  poor.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  has  kept  faith  neither  with  its  sub¬ 
jects  nor  with  its  creditors  ;  it  has  endea¬ 
vored  by  all  means  in  its  i)Ower  to  crush 
the  constitutional  liberties  of  its  subjects ; 
and  by  refusing  throughout  this  period  to 
pay  a  single  drachma  of  its  public  debt,  it 
lias  stamped  itself  either  hopelessly  b.'ink- 
rupt  or  scandalously  fraudulently.  The 
people,  meanwhile,  crushed  by  the  incubus 
of  a  dishonest  and  extravagant  foreign 
rule,  remain  in  nearly  the  situation  they 
held  on  the  first  establishment  of  their 
kingdom.  In  a  word,  Greece  was  thirty 
years  ago  transferred  from  one  despotism 
to  another.  The  Bavarian  rule  was  no 
appreciable  mitigation  of  the  Turkish  rule. 
If  the  Christian  monarch  bated  his  Hel¬ 
lenic  subjects  less  than  the  Mussulman 
monarch,  he  was  still  more  ignorant  of  the 
conditions  of  prosperous  government. 


•  HUtory  of  the  Greek  Revolution.  By  Georoi 
Fislat.  BUtekwood  k  Sodb,  Edinburgh  and  Lon¬ 
don.  1861. 

[Mr.  Finlay  haa  reaided  many  yeara  in  Greece, 
lie  married  an  American  lady.  He  owna  a  large 
property  in  Greece,  upon  which  the  Government 
aeized,  and  refused  to  pay  for,  till  Mr.  Finlay  com¬ 
pelled  payment.  He  is  a  gentleman  of  large  wealth, 
and  author  of  a  number  of  volumes  of  Greek  bU- 
tory. — EniTOB  or  The  Eclectic.] 


These  considerations  may  serve  as  a  l»ar 
to  our  hastily  judging  of  the  future  by 
the  past.  We  are  still  entitled  to  date 
the  origin  of  Greek  independence  from  last 
autumn.  Tlie  Greeks  neither  elected  their 
own  king  nor  chose  their  national  polity. 
In  a  spirit  of  generous  confidence  they  re¬ 
quested  the  three  protecting  I^owers  to 
name  a  king  tor  them ;  and  the  three 
Powers  rewarded  their  confidence  by 
making  the  worst  selection  they  could. 
They  gave  the  Greeks  a  boy  of  seventeen, 
with  neither  a  character  to  form  nor  an 
intellect  to  develop.  This  Bavarian  prince 
brought  with  him  a  regency,  and  as  many 
Bavarian  troops  as  he  allowed  Greek 
troops  in  his  army.  Like  the  Swiss 
Guards  of  Bomba,  or  the  .^kfrican  Zouaves 
at  the  gate  of  the  Tuileries,  these  troops 
quickly  gave  the  Greeks  to  understand 
what  would  become  of  them  if  they  dis- 
uted  the  regal  prerogative.  With  their 
elp  all  the  irregular  military  combinations 
which  had  served  as  a  guarantee  for  the 
voice  of  the  people  being  heard,  whatever 
were  the  form  of  government,  were  vio¬ 
lently  suppressed.  And  by  the  time  that 
these  Bavarian  regiments  were  withdrawn, 
the  Govenunent  continued,  by  very  much 
the  expedient  by  which  we  maintain  a 
certain  hold  over  our  Indian  army,  to  keep 
the  native  army  loyal  and  faithful  to  it. 
In  this  manner  one  rivet  after  another 
bound  the  people  down  in  a  state  of  com¬ 
plete  subjection.  This  state  of  things 
continued  until  September,  1843.  The 
Greeks  then  rose,  and  demanded  a  Consti¬ 
tution.  This  they  then  obtained  ;  but  it 
was  a  Constitution  without  any  real  guar¬ 
antee  forthe  legislative  rights  of  the  peoj)le, 
and  the  chief  difference  which  it  introduced 
into  the  government  of  Greece  rested  in  a 
corruption  and  venality  which  Avere  found 
necessary  to  defeat  the  representative  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  people.  As  soon,  therefore,  as 
the  Greeks  ascertained  that  no  terms  Avere 
to  be  made  with  Otho— or  rather  Avith  his 
Queen,  who  AA^as  the  real  ruler  of  the 
country — they  resolved  to  dethrone  the 
da  nasty.  Their  various  attempts  to  effect 
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such  a  revolution  have  probably  passed 
out  of  public  memory ;  but  the  army, 
meanwhile,  had  gradually  become  con¬ 
verts  to  the  popular  dissatisfaction,  and 
with  their  assistance  the  overthrow  of  the 
Bavarians  became  a  certainty. 

The  question,  therefore,  whether  the 
l^eople  or  the  government  have  been  chiefly 
to  blame  for  the  inert  condition  of  the 
country  throughout  the  period  of  its  nomi¬ 
nal  independence,  is  at  once  answered. 
The  circumstances  which  we  have  just 
sketched  render  it  difficult  to  perceive 
how  the  people  could  have  acted  materially 
otherwise.  They  were  not,  of  course, 
unanimous.  The  most  clumsy  despotism 
can  always  contrive  to  create  a  party 
which  shall  support  it  under  the  force  of 
mercenary  interests.  But  the  majority  of 
the  population  long  and  uniformly  detest¬ 
ed  the  Bavarian  dynasty.  The  inductive 
reasoning,  always  plausible  and  attractive, 
which  would  lead  us  to  condemn  the 
Greek  people  on  the  ground  of  their  past 
career,  can  not,  therefore,  be  maintained. 
It  would  be  more  correct  to  say,  f»erhaps, 
that  we  can  not  make  an  induction  on  the 
subject ;  for  the  circumstances  of  the 
Greek  kingdom  for  the  last  thirty  years 
have  been  in  almost  every  respect  dissimi¬ 
lar  from  what  they  now  are. 

This  view  is  strengthened  by  the  fact 
that  the  Greeks  show*  themselves  fully 
alive  to  the  beneflts  of  good  government 
now.  Tlieir  strange  unanimity  in  favor  of 
Prince  Alfred  is  an  instance  of  the  firmness 
and  consistency  of  their  views ;  for  what  we 
take  it  to  mean  is,  that  they  are  resolved 
that  their  Government  shall  now  be  made 
to  conform  in  fact  to  what  they  intended 
to  make  it  in  September,  1843.  Because 
Otho  would  not  observe  the  Constitution 
of  that  year,  they  dethroned  him  ;  and  be¬ 
cause  the  Greeks  wish  to  see  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  reforms  on  which  they  insisted 
twenty  years  ago,  they  now  wish  for  a 
scion  of  the  first  constitutional  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Europe.  The  Greeks  care  nothing 
for  their  co-religionists ;  they  subordinate 
every  consideration  to  the  ac(juisition  of 
political  liberty  ;  for  the  Duke  de  Leuch- 
tenburg,  of  the  Gi-eek  Church,  expressly 
educated  for  the  revolution  and  the  throne, 
finds  no  followers.  Tliey  .are  equally  sen¬ 
sible  of  the  advantages  of  stability  and 
order;  for  they  desire  neither  a  republic 
nor  the  precarious  rule  of  a  prince  of  their 
own.  A  revolution  so  tranquil  and  so 
moderate,  distinctly  limited  in  its  course — 


hitherto,  at  lc.ast — to  the  advantages  which 
it  obviously  has  to  acquire,  can  only  be 
the  work  of  a  people  of  whom  a  prosper¬ 
ous  future  may  fairly  be  predicted. 

Assuming,  therefore,  not  only  the  best 
intentions  in  the  Greek  people,  but  also  a 
resolute  detemnination  to  rise  in  the  scale 
of  nations,  it  becomes  a  practical  question 
to  inquire  what  they  are  susceptible  of 
The  acuteness  of  the  Greek  mind  has  never 
been  disputed,  even  by  those  who  ha^e 
been  most  prone  to  depreciate  the  attri¬ 
butes  of  the  national  character,  and  to  de¬ 
scribe  the  people  as  groveling  and  mer¬ 
cenary.  The  soil  itself  has  been  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  contradictory  remarks,  and  its 
capacities  for  trade  of  the  most  inconsist¬ 
ent  calcuhations.  But  l)efore  we  can  em¬ 
bark  on  a  subject  in  which  national  char¬ 
acter  holds  a  place,  it  is  necessary  to  clear 
the  way  by  a  few  remarks  on  distinctions 
of  nationality  or  ethnology.  The  Greek 
people  and  the  Greek  kingdom  are  terms 
very  incommensurate.  They  are  purely 
cross-distinctions ;  for  while  the  Greek 
jieople  are  vastly  more  extensive  than  the 
Greek  kingdom,  the  Greek  kingdom,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  by  no  means  exclusively 
composed  of  a  Greek  population.  The 
Greeks  within  the  frontier  have  upset  the 
territorial  demarkation,  so  far  as  they  can 
do  so  without  immediately  trenching  on 
the  rights  of  other  states,  which  divides 
them  from  the  Greeks  beyond  the  frontier. 
They  have  called  upon  the  whole  Hellenic 
confraternity  to  join  them  in  the  election 
of  a  king,  as  though  the  non-independent 
Greeks  were  about  to  acknowledge  a 
double  homage — at  once  to  the  king  of 
their  domicile  and  the  king  of  their  choice. 
Nationalitv  or  ethnology  therefore  forms 
a  strong  ingredient  in  Greek  politics  at 
this  day. 

It  has  been  computed  that  when  the 
Greek  people  took  up  arms  against  the 
Turkish  empire  about  forty  years  ago, 
their  total  number  in  and  about  the 
region  of  tlie  Archipelago  was  approxi¬ 
mately  three  millions  and  a  half  Although 
we  give  this  estimate  as  one  derived  from 
the  best  accepted  sources,  we  have  reason 
to  believe  it  .at  any  rate  a  minimum.  Con¬ 
tinental  Greece,  from  the  southern  shores 
of  the  Morea  to  the  most  northerly  range 
up  to  which  the  Greek  Language  was 
spoken,  was  computed  to  number  little 
more  than  a  million.  The  popuLation  of 
the  Islands  was  estim.ated  at  iie.arly  an¬ 
other  million.  And  the  scattered  Greek 
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population  in  the  cities  of  Asia  Minor, 
Cyprus,  the  Danuhian  Principalities,  and 
other  quarters,  was  estimated  at  a  million 
and  a  half.  The  interval  since  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  Greek  Revolution  has 
been  marked  by  the  grant  of  independence 
to  the  minority  of  these  Greeks,  while  the 
majority  have  remained  in  their  former 
subjfction  either  to  Turkey  or  to  some 
other  European  power.  Hut  strange  as  it 
may  appear,  the  fact  unquestionably  is, 
that  during  that  time  the  non-independent 
Greeks  have  risen  greatly  in  wealth  and 
intelligence,  and  that  the  emancipated 
Greeks  have  remained  comparatively  sta¬ 
tionary.  On  a  superficial  view,  this  cer¬ 
tainly  presents  itself  as  a  very  discour¬ 
aging  consideration  to  the  principle  of 
Hellenic  independence. 

Taking  this  computation  of  the  Greek 
nation  as  a  minimum  forty  years  ago,  we 
believe  we  shall  not  err  on  the  side  of  ex¬ 
aggeration  in  estimating  the  Greek  nation 
at  four  millions  now.  What  then  is  the 
relation  borne  by  the  Greek  kingdom  to 
these  four  million  of  Hellenists? 

The  Greek  kingdom  numbers  probably 
less  than  one  million  inhabitants ;  or  in 
round  figures  it  may  be  computed  at  that 
amount  as  a  maximum  calculation.  The 
territorial  division  between  Greece  and 
Turkey  is  of  the  most  arbitrary  kind  pos¬ 
sible.  According  to  the  barbarous  mode 
of  settling  boundary  questions  so  preva¬ 
lent  in  America,  by  drawing  a  line  from 
east  to  west,  such  a  line  was  drawn,  in  the 
case  of  Greece,  from  the  Gulf  of  Volo  to 
the  Gulf  of  Arta.  Originally  it  was  pro¬ 
posed  to  emancipate  only  the  Morea  from 
Turkey ;  and  it  was  not  until  it  was  re¬ 
peatedly  tirged  that  so  shallow’  a  compro¬ 
mise  as  this  would  still  leave  in  the  hands 
of  the  barbarian,  Athens,  Marathon,  Sala- 
mis,  Plalopa,  Mantinaja,  Thermopyla?,  and 
Delphi,  that  liritish  ministers  who  were 
endeavoring  to  combine  the  incompatibili¬ 
ties  of  keeping  their  Turkish  pudding  and 
eating  it,  resolved  to  draw  the  botuulary 
as  we  have  just  described  it.  This  line  in¬ 
cluded  all  the  continental  Greek  states  of 
antiquity  but  the  largest  and  most  north¬ 
erly  one.s  of  Thessaly  ami  Epirus.  In  other 
words  it  contained  less  than  tw’o  thirds, 
in  p<>int  of  area,  of  classical  Greece ;  but 
as  Thessaly  and  Epirus  had  hun^  loosely 
and  ungratefully  upon  the  Hellenic  nation 
of  antl(|uity,  it  was  perhaps  a  poetical 
justice  to  exclude  them  from  what  was 
then  thought  the  renascence  of  the  Greeks. 


As  regards  Epirus,  there  was  another 
reason,  perhaps,  that  nearly  the  whole  of 
its  population  is  now  Albanian ;  but  in 
Thessaly,  from  Mount  Pindus  to  Mount 
Pelion,  and  from  Thermopylae  to  !Mount 
Olympus,  the  land  is  singularly  free  from 
Albanian  intermixture.  In  the  Greek 
kingdom,  therefore,  we  have  to  deal  with 
the  territory  to  the  south  of  the  line 
drawn  from  the  Gulf  of  Volo  to  the  Gulf 
of  Arta ;  that  is,  with  ancient  Greece,  ex¬ 
clusive  of  Epirus  and  Thessaly. 

This  Greek  kingdom  is  inhabited  by  a 
majority  of  Hellenists  and  a  minority  of 
Albanians.  Mr.  Finlay,  an  authority  upon 
modern  Greece  of  whom  no  one  can 
speak  lightly,  computes  the  number  of 
Albanians  at  not  more  than  two  hundred 
thousand  ;  although  we  are  certainly  led 
to  believe  that  they  form  a  proportion  of 
considerably  more  than  twenty  per  cent 
on  the  whole  population  of  the  kingdom. 
We  will  assume  that  the  Greek  kingdom 
consists  approximately  of  Greeks  in  the 
proportion  of  three  fourths,  and  of  Al¬ 
banians  in  the  proportion  of  one  fourth. 
But  it  is  a  singular  fact  that  these  Al¬ 
banians  have  ousted  the  Greeks  from  the 
most  celebrated  states  in  all  periods  of 
antiquity.  They  hold  the  Isthmus  of  Co¬ 
rinth,  and  the  country  for  a  considerable 
distance  on  either  side  of  it,  thus  expel¬ 
ling  the  Hellenic  blood  both  from  the 
Argolis  of  the  Homeric  age,  and  from  the 
Attica  of  the  historical  age.  Thus,  At¬ 
tica,  Bmotia,  the  southern  part  of  Euboea, 
Corinth,  Megaris,  Argolis,  and  Sicyonia, 
are  entirely  inhabited  by  a  people  of  Al¬ 
banian  origin,  and  who  still  preserve  the 
vital  .traditions  of  that  origin  by  w’earing 
an  Albanian  dress  and  speaking  the  Al¬ 
banian  language.  To  a  great  extent,  at 
least,  these  distinctions  of  origin  survive : 
in  rural  districts  they  do  so  almost  with¬ 
out  exception ;  but  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  the  towns  the  Greek  lan¬ 
guage  has  frequently  triumphed.  The 
eities  themselves  in  these  districts  of  mod¬ 
ern  Greece,  are  to  some  extent  excep¬ 
tions.  In  Athens  itself,  for  example, 
there  are  no  doubt  more  Greeks  than 
Albanians ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
whole  of  Attica  will  hardly  furnish  a 
single  Hellenic  peasant. 

liow’  this  came  to  pass  is  a  pure  his¬ 
torical  question.  It  is  enough  that  we 
take  the  fact  as  we  find  it ;  for  we  are 
dealing  with  the  Greece  of  the  present. 
What  we  have  to  consider  is,  w’hether 
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such  a  confusion  of  nationalities  practi¬ 
cally  interferes  with  the  conditions  of  a 
homogeneous  people,  working  together 
in  a  single  commonwealth  ?  We  believe 
that  it  does  not.  Tlie  reason,  however, 
is  a  historical  one ;  and  for  that  purpose 
we  shall  have  to  ascend,  for  a  moment, 
into  the  history  of  the  Turkish  rule  in 
Greece. 

It  is  quite  true  that  the  immediate  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  the  recent  insurrection, 
which  drove  off  King  Otho,  lent  some 
probability  to  a  distinct  Hellenic  agency 
as  distinguished  from  an  Albanian.  The 
insurrection,  it  will  be  remembered,  broke 
out  in  several  portions  of  Western  Greece 
simultaneously,  and  exclusively  in  dis¬ 
tricts  inhabited  by  Hellenists,  both  in  the 
Morea  and  in  Central  Greece.  The  first 
risings  were  at  Naupactos,  in  Achaia,  on 
the  opposite  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Corinth, 
in  Acarnania,  at  Elis,  and  again  on  the 
Gulf  of  Arta.  It  ranged  along  the  whole 
of  Western  Greece,  which  is  the  strong¬ 
hold  of  the  Hellenic  nation,  before  it 
reached  Athens,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  is 
surrounded  by  an  Albanian  population.  A 
capital,  on  the  contrarj-,  is  commonly  the 
first  place  for  an  outbreak.  But  the  cir¬ 
cumstance  that  the  garrisons  at  the  ori¬ 
ginal  seats  of  the  insurrection,  which  were 
probably  recruited  from  the  Hellenic  and 
Albanian  subjects  of  Otho  indiscriminate¬ 
ly,  took  part  jointly  with  the  civil  popu¬ 
lation,  leads  us  to  believe  that  there  is 
less  force  in  the  consideration  than  would 
appear  at  first  sight.  It  must  be  remem¬ 
bered,  that  the  cities  on  the  western 
coast  have  long  been  the  chief  seats  of 
liberty  and  chief  foci  of  insurrection. 

With  the  reservation,  then,  that  a  dis¬ 
tinct  nationality  appertains  to  a  distinct 
quarter  of  the  kingdom,  we  may  look 
upon  the  Greeks  and  the  Albanians  with¬ 
in  it  as  more  or  less  a  homogeneous  peo¬ 
ple  in  point  of  fraternity  and  general 
disposition.  We  account  for  the  fact 
through  the  following  sketch  of  the  ante¬ 
cedents  of  the  country. 

The  Turkish  Government,  as  a  Mo¬ 
hammedan  state,  has  been  always  in  the¬ 
ory,  and  commonly  in  practice,  >vhat  is 
called  a  tolerating  Government  to  all  sub¬ 
ject-nations  that  acknowledged  its  supre¬ 
macy.  Toleration  at  least  has.  been  its 
rule;  propagandism  and  religious  perse¬ 
cution  the  exception  to  its  rule.  The 
Greek  Church  being,  therefore,  suffered, 
it  occurred  to  the  astute  apostate  Greeks 
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(whom  money  and  ambition  bad  brought 
into  the  councils  of  the  Sultans  at  Stam- 
boul)  that  it  should  be  also  recognized, 
and  taken  advantage  of  as  an  engine  of 
government.  With  an  illiterate  or  half- 
fanatical  people,  there  is  no  mode  of  con¬ 
trol  so  sure  as  through  their  own  hier¬ 
archy.  In  our  own  Ireland  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  day  we  can  faintly  trace  the  working 
of  this  truth.  Though  the  Church  of  St. 
Sophia  was  turned  in  triumph  into  a 
mosque,  the  I’atriarch  of  Constantinople 
was  found  eminently  useful  at  the  Turk¬ 
ish  capital.  Through  him  the  Sultans,  by 
the  aid  of  pervert  advisers,  determined 
to  govern  the  Greeks.  They  placed, 
therefore,  nearly  all  authority  in  the 
,  hands  of  the  Patriarch,  which,  again, 
was  distributed  through  him  to  the  me¬ 
tropolitans,  archbishops,  and  bishops,  in 
descending  scales  of  jurisdiction.  In  one 
prominent  respect  the  interest  of  the  Sul¬ 
tans  and  of  the  Christian  hierarchy  agreed. 
It  was  the  object  of  the  Sultan  that  the 
strict  religious  orthodoxy  of  the  “infidels” 
should  bo  preserved ;  and  there  was  no 
need  to  inculcate  such  a  condition  upon  a 
Greek  prelacy  already  bigoted  enough  by 
disposition,  without  being  additionally  so 
through  a  spirit  of  servility  to  the  Ottoman 
power.  It  was  clear  to  the  Divan  at  Con- 
stantinojde,  that  unless  rigid  orthodoxy 
were  insisted  on  by  incentives  of  both 
rewards  and  punishments,  there  would  be 
an  end  to  the  hope  of  the  prelacy  and 
clergy  governing  the  people.  Thus,  the 

f  relates,  proud  enough  under  the  fall  of 
iyzantine  Christendom  to  continue  in 
possession  of  political  authority,  no  matter 
whether  from  Christ  or  Antichrist,  became 
more  bigoted  than  before.  The  practical 
result  ot  this  was,  that  important  privileges 
were  reserved  for  the  orthodox.  Political 
rights  were  conferred  on  the  Greek  Church ; 
and  wo  betided  those  who  were  found  out¬ 
side  its  communion. 

Hence  the  Christians  of  the  Greek  pe¬ 
ninsula  gradu:illy  learnt  to  subordinate 
every  other  consideration  to  that  of  reli¬ 
gious  orthodoxy.  The  Greek  and  Alba¬ 
nian  were  equal  before  the  Turkish  law.  It 
was  no  use  for  the  former  any  longer  to 
pique  himself  on  the  purity  of  his  descent, 
when  his  orthodoxy  was  the  test  of  his 
civil  rights,  and  to  a  great  degree,  there¬ 
fore,  of  his  social  position.  The  shivering 
Scotchman  without  shoes,  whose  pedigree 
may  carry  him  back  for  half  a  dozen  cen- 
tunes,  finds  himself  in  a  condition  of  very 
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decided  practical  inferiority  to  the  new- 
made  Jlanchester  millionaire.  A  con¬ 
quered  people  bidding  for  position  in  their 
own  world  can  not  live  upon  empty 
theories  of  descent.  It  soon  went  into 
oblivion,  as  least  as  a  test  of  inferiority, 
whether  you  were  Albanian  or  Greek. 
Distinctions  of  language  remained ;  but 
we  doubt  whether  even  the  Greek  terri¬ 
torial  aristocracy,  now  extinct,  and  which 
gradually  dwindled  under  the  Turkish 
rule,  retained  any  distinctive  feeling  of 
nationality.  We  find,  at  any  rate,  that 
the  names  of  many  of  the  most  illustrious 

ffiaces  that  figure  in  classical  history  have 
ong  passed  away  from  the  national  voca¬ 
bulary  ;  and  a  people  who  have  thrown 
.aside  such  traditions  as  those,  would  surely 
have  abandoned  other  traditions  also. 

Til  us  w'c  may  account  for,  and  become 
reconciled  to,  the  apparent  fact,  that  there 
have  ceased  to  be  any  vital  distinctions 
afi'ecting  public  government  between  the 
two  main  races  that  now  inhabit  the  Greek 
kingdom.  Indeed,  the  election  of  Prince 
Alfred  aftbrds,  at  least,  a  presumption  of 
this.  The  almost  complete  unanimity  ex¬ 
hibited  on  this  question  shows  that  there 
can  be  no  difference  between  Greeks  and 
Albanians  as  to  the  king  they  most  desire ; 
•and  two  nationalities  who  will  agree  on 
this  point,  will  agree  on  most  other  points. 
The  union  cementetl  between  them  by  the 
policy  of  the  Turks,  has  sun  ived  the  ac¬ 
quisition  and  realization  of  their  indeiiend- 
ence. 

At  the  same  time  this  fusion  of  the 
Greek  and  Albanian  populations  has  its 
distinct  limits,  which  are  those  of  the 
Greek  kingdom  itself.  It  does  not  .appear 
that  Albanians  beyond  the  frontier  were  to 
have  any  share,  like  the  Greeks  beyond 
the  frontier,  in  the  election  of  a  king.  So 
far  the  national  or  Hellenic  principle  ap¬ 
pears  to  survive.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
oelieve  that  if  the  revolutionary  Greek 
party  were  to  triumph  at  Athens,  and  they 
should  succeed  in  driving  the  Greek  fron¬ 
tier  further  north,  so  as  to  include  the 
Thessaly  and  Epinis  of  classical  history, 
the  Epirots,  w’ho,  as  we  have  seen,  are 
Albanians,  would  bo  as  readily  accounted 
Greek  citizens  as  the  Thessalians,  w'ho  are 
Hellenists.  And  no  doubt,  if  that  grande 
idee  were  ever  to  be  realized  which  would 
sweep  away  the  Turkish  empire  and  estab¬ 
lish  a  Greek  empire  in  its  place,  Greeks 
and  Albanians  would  be  admitted  into  it 
on  nominally  equal  terms.  But  as  the 
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Greek  kingdom  stands,  we  must  regard 
its  whole  population  as  practically  Hel¬ 
lenic,  the  minority  being  absorbed  into, 
though  only  in  a  political  sense  fused  wdth, 
the  majority,  "i  et  in  applying  this  view 
to  the  Albanians  within  the  kingdom,  Ave 
must  be  on  our  guard  against  confounding 
Greeks  and  Albanians  under  the  Turkish 
rule. 

Of  what,  then,  are  the  community  who 
are  thus  constituted,  to  be  held  capable  ? 
Their  deA'elopment  must  in  the  first  place 
depend  on  the  alternative,  whether  their 
immediate  future  is  to  be  a  career  of 
domestic  industry  and  peace,  or  of  foreign 
revolutionary  aggression.  When  the  pres¬ 
ent  movement  first  broke  out,  great  doubt 
was  entertained  on  which  alteniative  the 
|)ublic  mind  in  Greece  would  fall.  But 
the  subsequent  attitude  of  the  people  has 
tended  very  materially  to  dissipate  the 
apprehension  that  seemed  at  first  well 
grounded.  It  is  clear  th.at  in  Greece 
Russia  has  no  ))artisans ;  and  where  she 
has  none,  no  spirit  of  intrigue  or  aggres¬ 
sion  is  likely  to  prevail. 

The  whole  work  of  the  Bavarian  dyn.^s- 
ty  requires  to  be  undone  in  a  more  detail¬ 
ed  and  comprehensive  manner  than  many 
people  are  apt  to  imagine.  That  regime 
was  conspicuous  for  an  extravagance,  in¬ 
dolence,  apathy,  and  stupidity,  that  do  not 
combine  to  be  true  of  any  other  European 
Government  that  we  can  call  to  mind. 
The  rivets  which  it  imposed  on  the  peo¬ 
ple,  partly  from  intrigue,  partly  through 
despotism,  partly  out  of  rapacity,  and 
partly  by  sheer  incapacity  to  rule,  have 
together  reduced  the  country  to  a  position 
from  w'hich  it  can  not  rise  without  a  total 
revolution  in  its  laws  and  political  consti¬ 
tution.  Greece  requires  constitutional 
reform,  agricultural  reform,  municip.al  re¬ 
form,  and  financial  reform,  at  the  very 
outset.  In  order  to  point  out  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  a  prosperous  Greek  future,  it  may 
be  well  to  glance  successively  at  the  mon¬ 
strosities  of  the  Constitution  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  as  the  Bavarian  left  them,  and  as  at 
present  they  still  remain. 

The  object  of  Otho  and  bis  advisers  was 
to  centralize  all  power  at  Athens,  and  to 
deposit  the  Avhole  of  that  centralized 
power  with  the  Court.  The  authority  of 
Farliament  was  reduced  in  practice  to  h 
shadow,  and  the  local  jurisdictions  were 
suppressed  even  in  form.  A  complete 
centralization  was  thus  the  keystone  of 
the  Bavarian  policy.  For  this  Greece  wa» 
25 
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not  ripe ;  nor  is  she  ripe  for  it  now.  Cen¬ 
tralization  ought  to  be  simply  the  natural 
.and  necessary  result  of  a  high  state  of 
social  development,  and  a  complete  system 
of  communications  between  the  capital, 
which  then  assumes  the  whole  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  country,  and  the  provinces 
which  it  rules.  But  in  a  country  in  which 
there  are  no  roads,  real  centralization 
is  impossible.  In  such  a  case  it  merely 
implies  that  distant  provinces  go  practi¬ 
cally  without  any  Government  at  all. 
There  were  no  means  of  making  the  will 
of  the  Government  respected  m  distant 
provinces,  such  as  Acarnania  or  Elis. 
There  were  no  means  of  putting  down 
brigandage  in  any  province  of  the  king¬ 
dom,  because  authority  without  roads 
could  not  be  maintained  from  the  cajiital, 
and  because  local  authority  was  extin¬ 
guished.  These  were  two  immediate  re¬ 
sults  of  the  centralization  of  Otho. 

The  counterpart  of  this  centralizing  of  j 
authority  at  Athens  was  the  sweeping 
away  of  the  old  municipal  jurisdictions. 
To  these  the  Greeks  were  much  attached, 
and  they  were  essential  to  the  effective 
government  of  such  a  country.  It  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  the  Greeks  enjoyed 
under  the  Turkish  rule  municipal  privi¬ 
leges  to  a  considerable  extent.  The 
Turkish  polity  has  always  been  self-gov¬ 
erning  in  respect  of  local  interests.  There 
is  as  much  popular  election  in  a  Turkish 
village  as  at  an  English  vestry.  Under 
the  Turkish  rule  in  Greece,  the  bishops 
became,  as  it  were,  the  civil  prefects  in 
their  own  districts,  while  (as  in  France)  a 
coordinate  authority  rested  with  the  com¬ 
mandants  of  the  military  divisions  of  the 
country.  These  municipiilities  were  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  extent  the  lungs  of  the  country.  They 
were,  under  Turkish  rule,  the  only  remaining 
seats  of  Greek  liberty  ;  and  they  possessed 
considerable  revenues,  which  were  applied 
to  objects  of  general  improvement.  It  is 
due  to  the  Bavarian  Government  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  that  Capodistria  led  the  way 
to  the  spoliation  of  these  municipalities. 
But  they  completed  the  ruthless  work. 
They  reduced  them  to  a  mere  centralized 
organization  of  communes,  and  reserved 
all  but  the  very  lowest  offices  among  them 
for  nomination  by  the  Crown. 

The  Bavarian  legislators  were  exempt, 
by  reason  of  their  very  stupidity,  from  the 
charge  of  originality  in  blundering,  unless, 
inde^,  the  expedient  upon  which  they  hit 
were  one  that  was  singularly  coarse  and 


rapacious.  They  brought  with  them  their 
own  Bavarian  notions  of  government,  and 
when  these  failed  them  they  declined  on 
Turkish  precedents  and  Capodistrian  pre¬ 
cedents,  oscillating  from  one  to  the  otner, 
and  finding  out  nothing  for  themselves. 

Early  in  the  reign  of  Otho,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  issued  an  order,  deliberately  appro¬ 
priating  to  themselves  all  the  pasture-lands 
of  the  country,  recklessly  ejecting  the 
existing  jiroprietors  from  the  ownership, 
or  fee-simple  as  we  should  say,  of  the  soil. 
By  these  means  they  hoped  to  derive  an 
Oriental  land  revenue  out  of  the  agricul¬ 
turists,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  tax. 
The  opposition,  however,  which  this  law 
encountered,  necessitated  its  repeal.  The 
story  of  the  salt  monopoly  is  akin  to  it. 
The  Government,  adopting  this  wretched 
German  and  Italian  usage,  forced  the 
owners  of  salt-works  in  the  interior  of  the 
country  to  close  their  establishments,  in 
order  to  extract  the  exclusive  profits  of 
their  OAvn.  But  owing  to  the  w.ant  of 
roads,  the  salt  could  not  be  got  into  the 
interior  ;  the  sheep  died  of  diseases  caused, 
or  rendered  incurable,  by  the  want  of  it ; 
and  the  farmers  in  very  many  cases  were 
ruined.  Such  Avas  the  fiscal  character  of 
the  Bavarian  rule.  It  Avas  no  matter  what 
interests  AA'ere  sacrificed,  what  impolicy 
accepted,  in  order  to  gain  money,  which, 
when  procured,  was  chiefly  lavished  on 
the  extravagances  of  the  Court.  But  the 
attempts  broke  down  in  both  instances ; 
the  salt  monojioly,  like  the  public  property 
in  pasture-lands,  was  revoked. 

So  long  as  the  Government  flourished 
in  the  narrow  sense  in  which  government 
was  understood — that  is,  so  long  as  the 
Court  had  all  the  power  and  much  of  the 
money  of  the  cxmntry — it  cared  not  what 
became  of  the  nation.  It  held,  app.arently, 
that  the  people  were  only  made  to  be  taxed 
and  commanded.  To  the  lawlessness  and 
brigandage  that  prevailed  it  was  wholly  in¬ 
different.  This  brigandage  was  originally 
brought  about  much,  as  Macaulay  tells  us 
in  his  posthumous  volume,  that  brigandage 
was  produced  in  England  after  the  peace  of 
Utrecht.  The  irregular  troojis  were  sud¬ 
denly  disbanded  w'lthoiit  any  precaution 
being  taken  for  their  obtaining  legitimate 
livelihoods,  and  even  without  gradu.ating 
the  measure.  These  men  were  simply 
transformed  from  an  irregular  army  of 
soldiers  into  an  irregular  army  of  bandits. 
It  is  false,  therefore,  for  the  apologists  of 
the  late  Greek  Government  to  say,  that 
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the  banditti  which  have  unsettled  the 
country  for  so  loni;  a  period  were  the  re¬ 
sult  of  the  war  of  independence.  Before 
that  war  oj>enly  began  a  banditti  existed,  I 
no  doubt ;  and  when  it  did  break  out,  this  ' 
banditti,  who  had  been  from  the  first  mal- 1 
contents  as  well  Jis  marauders,  were  in  | 
great  measure  drawn  into  the  rebel  irre-  j 
gular  army.  When  in  turn  these  irregu¬ 
lars  were  suppressed,  they  naturally  return¬ 
ed  to  their  origin.al  vocation.  But  the 
Bavarian  Government  was  to  blame,  not  , 
merely  for  its  origin.al  fault  in  the  manner 
in  which  it  heedlessly  threw  those  men 
Imek  on  a  life  of  brig.andage,  but  for  the 
apathy  with  which  it  afterward  contem- 
platecl  their  excesses.  It  made  no  effort 
to  provide  for  the  security  either  of  person 
or  property.  It  discharged  no  single 
function  the  performance  of  which  sup- 1 
f»lies  a  test  tliat  it  is  alive  to  its  public  | 
responsibilities.  It  was  even  susj>ected, 
and  not  without  reason,  of  being  in  collu- ' 
sion  with  these  brigands  to  keep  down  the  ' 
civil  population  when  it  ceased,  and  de- 1 
serveuly  so,  to  place  .any  reliance  on  the 
fidelity  of  the  national  army. 

These  few  pages  will  supply  a  very  im¬ 
perfect  sketch  of  the  leading  features  of , 
the  Government  of  Otho ;  but  they  may,  j 
perhaps,  serve  generally  to  account  for  the  | 
collapse  of  the  Greek  kingdom  under  his 
reign.  We  may  deduce  from  them,  how’-  i 
ever,  the  leading  reforms  of  which  Greece 
now  stands  in  need.  In  the  first  place  she 
must  undergo  constitutional  reform.  De- , 
centralization  must  set  in.  Local  self- 1 
government  must  be  restored  in  a  great  j 
measure;  and  it  must  be  made  apjdicable  ' 
to  rural  districts,  as  well  as  to  the  chief 
cities.  At  Athens  the  civil  list  must  be  | 
rigorously  cut  down.  The  Senate  must 
be  selected  from  a  better  social  class,  it 
h.aving  been  under  Otho  the  most  ignorant 
and  cringing  institution  in  Europe.  The 
House  of  Bepresentatives  must  possess  a 
real  hold  over  the  j)ublic  expenditure,  must  | 
audit  the  public  accounts  in  detail,  and 
vote  the  aggregate  of  the  charges  of  the 
state.  The  revenues  of  the  municipalities 
must  be  placed  out  of  the  grasp  of  Minis¬ 
ters,  and  should  only  Ih)  diverted  for  the 
furtherance  of  material  reforms. 

It  appears  that  the  revenue  of  Greece  is  | 
more  than  seven  hundred  thousand  pounds 
sterling  a  year.  It  has  varied  consider¬ 
ably  during  successive  years ;  but  the 
average  of  recent  years  appears  to  fall 
above  that  amount.  Assunung  the  Greek 


kingdom  to  number  a  million,  the  rate  of 
taxation  is  at  the  rate  of  fourteen  shillings 
a  head.  This  is  more  than  one  third  of 
the  taxation  of  the  United  Kingdom  in 
1850,  the  period  of  its  lowest  amount  in 
our  day.  It  is  absolutely  certain  that  the 
country  can  not  require  such  a  revenue  as 
that,  at  any  rate  if  it  does  not  mean  to 
pay  its  debts.  Centralization  has,  of 
course,  increased  its  civil  expenditure ;  but 
as  decentralization  must  now  be  the  order 
of  the  day,  until  communications  are 
greatly  developed,  the  civil  expenditure 
may  be  largely  reduced. 

One  expensive  and  comp.aratively  legiti¬ 
mate  item  in  the  public  expenditure  of 
Greece  is  the  army.  It  consists  of  nearly 
ten  thous.and  men ;  in  precise  numbers 
about  ninety-seven  hundred  and  fifty.  This 
is  in  a  ratio  of  one  per  cent  on  the  popula¬ 
tion  ;  a  ratio  not  very  inferior  to  that 
adopted  by  the  great  military  monarchies 
of  the  Continent.  But  it  is  obvious,  as 
we  have  already  said,  that  Greece  is  a 
country  which  requires  no  army,  or  next 
to  none ;  she  is  protected  by  Pmgland, 
France,  and  Russia,  from  attack  from 
without.  That  guarantee  w'ould  aflbrd  in 
it.self  a  com{)lcte  security  from  attack  by 
Turkey,  even  if  it  w’ere  within  the  scope  of 
Turkish  policy  to  attempt  any  scheme  so 
abortive  as  the  reclamation  of  her  lost 
dependencies.  Besides,  it  is  impossible 
that  Greece  could  hold  her  own  with  any 
army  she  could  command  against  the 
attack  of  a  considerable  Power ;  and  her 
reliance,  even  in  such  an  impossible  event 
as  this,  would  be  at  last  on  the  Protectorate 
w’hich  established  her  independence.  The 
only  force,  therefore,  which  the  Greek 
Government  can  require,  is  just  such  an 
allowance  beyond  the  limits  of  a  police 
force  as  would  suffice  to  repel  some  con¬ 
tingent  and  improbable  Albanian  depreda¬ 
tion  upon  its  northern  frontier.  For  this 
pui-pose  an  organized  and  regular  force  of 
one  in  a  hundred  to  the  population  be¬ 
comes  an  absurdity. 

The  reason  which  led  King  Otho  to 
maintain  ten  thousand  men  probably  was 
th.at  he  made  himself  a  tool  of  the  Russian 
Government ;  and  Russia  wished  him  to 
be  ever  in  re.adiness  to  support  the  demon¬ 
strations  of  the  Albanians  .against  the  au¬ 
thority  of  the  Porte.  We  may  therefore 
expect  th.at  the  Greek  reformers  who  shall 
be  in  the  councils  of  the  new  King,  will 
reduce  the  army  by  at  least  one  half  of  its 
present  amount.  This  measure  is  dictated 
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by  a  sense  of  the  inutility  of  the  force  in 
its  present  proportions,  by  economy,  and 
by  the  interest  of  the  Govenunent  itself  in 
its  own  safety  ;  but  in  doing  this  the  new 
regime  must  act  gradually,  and  take  care 
to  provide  the  disbanded  soldiers  with  a 
means  of  livelihood  which  shall  preclude 
them  from  falling  back  on  predatory  pur¬ 
suits. 

It  may  be  said,  no  doubt,  that  an  army 
is  required  as  a  police  force,  that  it  is  es¬ 
sential  to  keeping  the  brigands  in  subjec¬ 
tion  ;  but  we  believe  that  well-informed 
residents  in  Greece  have  good  reason  to 
suspect  the  collusion  of  the  military  with 
the  banditti.  A  return  to  good  govern¬ 
ment,  with  the  incentives  which  it  naturally 
offers  to  a  return  to  honest  callings,  pre¬ 
sents,  in  our  judgment,  a  surer  hope  of  the 
decline  of  brigandage  than  the  repress¬ 
ive  influence  of  the  militarv.  The  history 
of  the  settlement  of  Greek  inde|)endenee 
affords  some  illustration  of  this  view. 
During  the  lon^- continued  war,  piracy 
became  general  m  the  Archipelago ;  but 
as  soon  as  peace  was  reestablished,  the 
pirate  captains,  who  had  become  rich  from 
their  unlawful  prizes,  found  a  more  profit¬ 
able  occupation  in  commerce.  We  might 
point  to  many  considerable  Greek  mer¬ 
chants,  in  the  principal  ports  of  Asia 
Minor,  whose  fathers  are  reputed  to  have  i 
been  pirates  in  the  war  of  independence,  i 

Closely  connected  w’ith  the  question  of 
the  army  and  the  banditti,  is  that  of  mate-  ■ 
rial  reforms.  We  look  upon  this  as  one  : 
of  the  most  important  considerations  in  i 
the  future  of  Greece.  The  country  is  , 
nearly  without  roads.  While  this  remains 
tlie  case  there  can  be  no  agricultural  pros- ' 
perity,  nor  can  there  be  any  suppression  of 
the  present  banditti,  let  the  military  be  as  ■ 
numerous  and  diligent  as  they  may.  With-  j 
out  roads  a  Government  has  no  possible  ' 
means  of  tracking  and  assailing  large  fra¬ 
ternities  of  bandits,  whose  advantage  over  ] 
it  in  that  case  becomes  insuperable.  This  ! 
consideration  presents  in  itself  a  sufficient 
inducement  for  road-making  ;  but  it  is,  of 
coarse,  only  an  auxiliary  motive.  Roads 
ara  the  imperious  demand  of  the  whole 
rural  population.  It  is  no  use  cultivating 
for  exportation  in  the  interior  of  a  country 
from  whence  the  cost  of  transit  to  the 
coast  may  increase  the  original  expense  of 
production  by  fifty  or  sixty  per  cent.  In 
tireece  the  same  want  of  roads  prevails  as 
in  Turkey,  and  this  is  the  bane  of  both 
countries.  Many  of  the  Greek  valleys  are 
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eminentlv  fertile.  As  a  rule,  the  soil  of 
indepentient  Greece  is  not  so  rich  as  that 
of  Thessaly,  beyond  its  frontier;  but  even 
within  the  limits  of  the  kingdom  there  is  a 
I  great  variety  of  productiveness.  Rmotia, 
j  for  example,  is  as  fertile  as  Attica  is  arid, 
j  That  the  average  condition  of  the  soil  is 
I  good  enough  to  render  roads  incalculably 
remunerative  to  the  country,  there  can  be 
no  sort  of  doubt.  Roads,  then,  would  in¬ 
crease  beyond  comparison  the  production 
and  trade  of  the  interior.  They  would 
I  also  in  themselves  bring  about  at  any  rate 
!  a  decline  of  brigandage.  Indirectly,  they 
I  might  even  extinguish  it  by  holding  out 
,  greater  incentives  in  the  direction  of  hon- 
I  cst  industry. 

!  We  come,  then,  to  the  practical  ques- 
j  tion,  IIow  are  these  roads  to  be  made  ? 

I  llie  immediate  answer  is.  By  means  of 
j  public  money.  Rut  how,  again,  is  the 
I  public  money  to  be  acquired?  We  be- 
j  lieve  that  dishonest  antecedents  are  no 

fiositive  bar  to  the  contraction  of  fresh 
o.ans,  where  there  is  a  fair  security  to  be 
I  obtained.  Tlie  public  debt  of  Greece 
I  amounts  to  a  sum  of  about  two  million 
!  five  hundred  thousand  pounds,  due  imme¬ 
diately  to  private  bondholders,  independ¬ 
ently  of  the  arrears  accruing  imon  them. 
Its  public  debt  to  the  three  Protecting 
Powers,  on  account  of  a  further  loan  guar¬ 
anteed  by  them,  and  of  which  its  perpetual 
defalcation  has  compelled  them  to  pay  the 
interest,  amounts  to  a  sum  hardly  less 
than  the  above ;  but  there  are  no  jiublished 
means  of  ascertaining  the  amounts  thus 
due  from  Greece  to  its  protectors. 

^Meanwhile  the  ecclesiastical  and  educ.a- 
tional  position  of  the  country  admits  ot 
corresponding  improvements  by  easier 
means.  The  Government  of  Otho,  in  its 
early  years,  8up[)ressed  the  monastic  in¬ 
stitutions  of  the  country  almost  entirely. 
The  nearly  incredible  number  of  four  hun¬ 
dred  monasteries  was  dissolved.  Many 
of  these  had  fallen  into  decay  during  the 
war  of  independence;  monks  had  often 
turned  soldiers;  and  the  tem|)er  of  the 
country  was  adverse  to  monachism.  But 
the  lands  attaching  to  the  monasteries 
were  immediately  swallowed  up  b^  the 
Crow’ll.  Had  the  revenues  they  yielded 
been  applied  to  the  promotion  of  secular 
education,  an  immense  advantage  w’ould 
have  resulted,  by  this  time,  to  the  social 
condition  of  the  lower  classes.  It  will  be 
for  the  new  Government,  if  it  turn  out  to 
be  what  it  should  be,  to  ascertiun  what 
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yet  remains  of  these  secularized  revenues 
of  the  regular  orders,  and  to  make  the  best 
practicable  use  of  them  in  the  cognate  in¬ 
terest  of  popular  education.  The  Greek 
National  Church,  with  all  the  pecuniary 
losses  it  has  sustained,  occupies  a  very 
superior  position  to  the  Eastern  Church 
in  Turkey,  w’here  systematized  education 
for  the  priesthood  .•mpears  to  be  a  thing 
almost  nnknowTi.  The  provision  for  the 
religious  education  of  the  Greek  public 
l)eing  thus  better  than  in  proportion  to 
the  general  shortcomings  of  the  country, 
one  of  the  first  objects  in  the  new  order  of 
things  should  be  to  insure  the  growth  of 
secular  education. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  we  are  led  to 
think  that  good  government  only  is  want¬ 
ing  to  render  the  Greek  future  prosperous. 
The  people  have  never  possessed  leaders 
worthy  of  them.  They  were  preeminently 
a  nation  to  shape  social  progress  from  indi¬ 
vidual  elevation.  They  required  not  only 
a  free  Government,  but  a  Government 
administered  by  intelligent  statesmen. 
They  have  enjoyed  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other ;  nor  is  it  a  demerit  of  theirs  that 
they  have  failed  in  both  these  conditions 


of  prosperity.  On  a  deliberate  review  of 
the  past  thirty  years,  we  are  led  to  ab¬ 
solve  the  people  themselves  from  the  bulk 
of  the  blame  attached  to  the  national  ca¬ 
reer.  We  trace  in  their  history  under 
Otho  circumstances,  such  as  we  have  indi¬ 
cated,  which  justify  the  belief  that  under 
another  Government,  their  career  would 
have  been  essentially  different.  It  is  not 
too  much,  therefore,  under  altered  exter¬ 
nal  circumstances,  to  look  for  a  corre¬ 
sponding  change  in  the  inner  life  of  the 
people.  •» 

It  is  now  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
the  succession  to  the  throne  should  be 
promptly  settled.  Already  there  is  a  dis¬ 
position  to  fall  back  upon  a  republican 
polity,  if  Greece  and  her  protectors  do  not 
soon  agree  upon  the  choice  of  a  king.  We 
do  not  believe  that  the  Greek  people  are 
at  present  worthy  enough  of  their  ances¬ 
tors  to  be  intrusted  with  pure  self-govern¬ 
ment.  We  would,  therefore,  entreat  the 
Protecting  Powers  to  complete  their  un¬ 
derstanding  with  the  National  Assembly 
before  any  formal  declaration  of  a  republic 
shall  bring  them  into  collision  with  one 
another. 


From  Chambers’!  Journal. 
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Whit.k  civil  strife  still  rages  beyond 
the  Atlantic,  and  Greece  is  looking  about 
for  an  honest  and  cjipable  king,  and  Eng¬ 
land,  out  of  the  abundance  of  her  warm¬ 
hearted  charity,  is  warding  off  famine 
from  tens  of  thousands  of  destitute  cotton- 
spinners,  our  metropolitan  palaeontologists 
have  been  roused  to  excitement  by  the 
newly-discovered  fossil  which  is  now  de¬ 
posited  in  the  British  Museum.  The 
Archeopteryx  macrums,  or  ancient,  lon^- 
tailed  bird,  as  Professor  Owen  calls  it,  is 
certainly  a  very  remarkable  fossil.  As  a 


bird,  its  anatomy  is  peculiar  and  unpre¬ 
cedented,  and  its  feathers  are  the  first 
ever  discovered  in  a  fossil  state.  It  was 
found,  too,  in  a  geological  formation  much 
below  that  which  has  hitherto  been  con¬ 
sidered  the  lowest  bird-bearing  stratum — 
keeping  out  of  view  the  old  red  sandstone 
with  its  curious  footmarks.  In  the  read¬ 
ing  of  his  paper  at  the  opening  meeting  of 
the  Royal  Society,  Professor  Owen  gave 
a  full  description  of  the  interesting  speci¬ 
men,  and  expressed  his  entire  conviction 
as  to  its  having  originally  been  a  bird  ca- 
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pable  of  sustained  flight  The  length  of  parts  of  the  world  are  keenly  watching 

the  tail  may  be  imagined  from  the  fact,  for  fresh  evidence,  we  may  regard  the 

that  it  has  twenty  vertebra?,  which  must  question  as  likely  to  become  more  and 

in  the  living  state  have  presented  a  re-  more  interesting. 

markable  appearance,  as  each  one  was  fur-  St.  Andrew’s  Day,  as  usual,  has 
nished  with  a  pair  of  spreading  feathers,  brought  round  the  anniversary  of  the 
The  fossil  was  found  at  Solenbofbn,  in  Ba-  Koval  Society.  General  Sabine  delivered 
varia,  in  the  quarry  which  has  been  an  interesting  address,  and  gave  aw.ay  the 
worked  for  many  years  to  get  out  slabs  of  medals  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  concerned, 
stone  for  lithographers;  and  fortun.ately  Mr.  Graham,  Master  of  the  Mint,  got  the 
the  upper  and  lower  slabs,  between  which  Copley  medal  in  recognition  of  his  valiia- 
it  was  imbedded,  have  been  preserved  uu-  ble  contributions  to  c'^emical  science  ; 
broken.  among  which,  his  method  of  analysis  by 

To  secure  this  important  fossil,  the  liquid  diffusion  is  pregnant  with  results  of 
Trustees  of  the  British  Museum  were  the  highest  importance.  The  Kumford 
compelled  to  purchase  the  entire  collection  medal  was  awarded  to  Professor  Kirch- 
to  which  it  belonged,  the  price  being  four  hoff,  of  Heidelberg,  for  his  well-known 
hundred  pounds.  But  as  the  collection  discoveries  and  researches  in  spectrum 
includes  more  than  a  hundred  first-rate  analysis,  which  have  been  mentioned 
specimens,  the  cost  can  not  be  considered  from  time  to  time  in  this  journal.  This 
excessive.  Among  them  is  one  containing  medal  carries  with  it  a  considerable  sum 
the  tail  and  hind-leg  of  a  pterodactyle,  in  money ;  and  we  are  glad  to  see  that 
which  presents  itself  as  a  happy  illustration  the  Koyal  Society  recognizes  foreign  as 
of  the  difference  between  the  archeopteryx  well  as  native  merit.  An  eminent  Irish 
and  a  reptile.  In  leaving  this  subject  for  astronomer,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Robinson  of 
the  present,  we  take  the  opportunity  to  Armagh,  got  the  royal  medal,  for  his  as- 
notice  the  perfection  w’ith  which  objects  tronomical  labors,  which  have  been  suc- 
of  natural  history  can  now  be  represented  cessfully  carried  on  for  nearly  half  a  cen- 
by  certain  artists.  At  the  residing  of  Pro-  tury. 

fessor  Owen’s  paper,  Wolfe’s  drawings  of  One  of  the  most  remarkable  phenomena 
some  of  the  fossil  fe.athers  were  handed  of  the  present  day  is  the  intro<luction  of 
round,  which  are  such  perfect  copies  of  the  highest  achievements  of  art  and  civil- 
the  originals,  that,  even  on  close  examina-  izatiou  into  the  waste  places  of  the  earth ; 
tion,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  detect  any  as,  for  example,  a  railway  and  telegraph 
difference  between  them.  across  the  Egyptian  desert,  along  the 

The  question  of  fossil  human  remains  dreary  shores  of  Newfoundland,  and  other 
has  acquired  a  little  fresh  interest  from  places.  The  wires  are  now  making  an- 
the  exploration  made  in  a  cave  at  Entji-  other  stride,  across  North-e.astern  Europe, 
houl,  in  the  province  of  Liege,  by  M.  for  the  Russian  Government,  desirous  of 
Malaise,  of  which  a  notice  appears  in  the  speedy  communications  with  China  and 
Bulletin  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sci-  their  settlements  on  the  Amur,  have  al- 
ences  at  Brussels.  With  a  view  to  test  ready  carried  the  wires  as  far  as  Tomsk, 
the  discoveries  of  Schmerling,  made  in  the  in  Siberia,  whence  they  M  ill  be  extended 
same  province,  M.  Malaise  explored  the  to  Irkutsk  in  the  course  of  next  year,  and 
cave  above  mentioned,  and  discovered  onward  to  the  furthest  Russian  station  on 
portions  of  lower  jaws  and  fragments  of  the  frontier,  Kiatcha.  From  the  latter 
skulls,  all  human,  under  a  layer  of  stalag-  place,  the  messages  will  be  sent  on  to 
mite  of  from  tM’o  to  three  centimeters  Pekin  by  the  couriers  M’ho  convey  the  ol- 
thick,  M’hich  in  turn  M  as  covered  by  a  bed  ficial  correspondence  of  the  Government, 
of  porous  and  |>ebbly  silt,  accumulated  to  until  the  time  comes  when  the  M’ires  shall 
a  thickness  of  from  fifty  to  sixty  centime-  be  stretched  all  the  M’ay  to  Pekin.  Among 
ters.  With  this  silt  were  mingled  bones  the  neM’s  from  India,  we  find  that  the  in- 
of  the  cavern-bear,  of  pachyderms,  and  troduclion  of  the  talloM’-tree  {StiUinyia 
ruminants ;  and  as  it  showed  no  trace  of  sebifera)  from  China  has  proved  success- 
ever  having  been  disturbed,  the  conclu-  ful.  Plantations  of  the  tree  are  now 
sion  is  that  the  human  bones  are  older  groM’ing  in  the  Punjaub  and  North-M'est- 
than  those  of  the  quadrupeds.  The  sub-  em  Provinces,  and  M*e  may  ex})eot,  in 
ject  has  been  ably  discussed  by  the  Bel-  course  of  time,  that  tallow  and  oil  in  large 
gian  geologists ;  and  as  geologists  in  all  quantities  will  be  extracted  from  the 
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Feeds,  as  is  extensively  done  by  the 
Chinese.  The  leaves,  moreover,  are  said 
to  yield  a  black  dye.  It  is  shown,  too, 
that  ill  the  Australian  colony  of  Victoria 
there  are  numerous  useful  jihmts  from 
which  oil  may  be  derived  in  quantities 
sufficient  to  become  profitable  as  an  arti¬ 
cle  of  commerce. 

A  line  of  ocean-steamers  is  to  run  from 
Marseille  to  Shanghai  in  competition  with 
the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Comjiany, 
(who,  by  the  way,  possess  a  fleet  com¬ 
prising  eighty  thousand  tons.)  We  hear 
too,  that  the  French  Government  are 
about  to  make  fresh  attempts  to  ojien 
trade  with  the  interior  of  Africa ;  by  way 
of  Algiers,  and  by  steamers  which  are  to 
ascend  the  Niger.  This  is  satisfactory  in¬ 
telligence  ;  as,  by  the  extension  of  trade,  [ 
there  will  ensue  a  widening  and  rectifica¬ 
tion  of  our  geographical  knowledge.  We 
notice,  with  respect  to  Africa,  that  a  ru¬ 
mor  of  Dr.  Vogel  being  still  alive,  but  I 
held  a  close  prisoner,  is  current.  We  I 
trust  the  endeavors  making  to  verify  the  1 
fact  w'ill  be  rewarded  by  the  restoration  i 
of  the  enterprising  traveler  to  his  friends.  | 
Another  commercial  project  is  worth  a  ! 
passing  notice:  the  National  Club  of 
Montevideo  are  exerting  themselves  earn¬ 
estly  to  open  a  trade  wdth  England  for 
the  preserved  beef,  of  which  such  pro¬ 
digious  quantities  are  produced  and  W'ast- ; 
ed  on  the  Pampas.  If  the  article  should  | 
only  prove  to  be  palatable,  Europe  will 
perhaps  become  a  large  customer. 

Late  news  from  the  East  tells  that  the 
French  are  pushing  their  way  up  the  Cam¬ 
bodia  Hiver.  We  shall  perhaiis  meet  them 
some  day  on  the  confines  of  Burmah.  The 
Greeks,  amid  political  excitement,  are 
talking  of  cutting  a  shijvcanal  across  the 
Isthmus  of  Corinth.  It  would  be  a  great 
commercial  benefit,  and  would  shorten  by 
more  than  half  the  voyage  from  the  Ionian 
Islands  to  the  ./Egean  Sea.  Other  geo¬ 
graphical  facts  of  unusual  interest  may  be 
found  in  the  last  published  Proceedings 
of  the  Geographical  Society:  Sir  II.  Al- 
cock’s  narrative  of  his  journey  in  Japan, 
Mr.  Kelly’s  account  of  British  Columbia, 
and  Consul  Burton’s  ascent  of  the  Came- 
roons,  mountains  on  the  west  coast  of 
Africa. 

Among  noticeable  books  recently  pub¬ 
lished,  w’e  are  glad  to  see  a  fourth  edition 
of  Mr.  W.  II.  Grove’s  Correlation  of  the 
Physical  Forces.  Twenty  years  have 
elapsed  since  the  author  delivered  at  the 
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London  Institution  the  lecture  which 
formed  the  germ  of  the  w'ork,  and  there  is 
no  more  striking  fact  in  the  history  of 
philosophy  and  science  than  the  subse¬ 
quent  growth  of  the  interesting  subject 
then  treated  of.  AVe  are  beginning  now 
to  perceive  the  relationship  between  natu¬ 
ral  jihenoraena,  that  they  are  modifica¬ 
tions  of  one  grand  essential  principle, 
that  heat  is  convertible  into  motion,  and 
motion  into  heat ;  and  from  these  and 
other  conclusions  our  notions  of  nature 
and  science  are  expanded  and  rectified. 
To  all  those  who  desire  a  philosophical 
view  of  the  achievements  of  science  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  quarter  of  a  century,  we 
heartily  recommend  the  Correlation.  An¬ 
other  book  is  The  Earth  and  its  Mechan¬ 
ism.,  by  Mr.  Henry  Worms,  a  work  every 
way  remarkable,  being  an  exposition  of 
some  of  the  profoundest  facts  of  philo¬ 
sophical  science  by  an  author  who,  we  be¬ 
lieve,  has  not  completed  his  twenty-fifth 
year.  It  gives  an  account  of  the  various 
proofs  of  the  rotation  of  the  earth,  with  a 
description  of  the  instruments  by  which 
the  rotation  w’as  experimentally  demon¬ 
strated.  The  w’ay  in  w'hich  the  subject  is 
treated  exhibits  much  painstaking. 

Mr.  G.  P.  Bond’s  Account  of  the  Great 
Comet  of  1858,  a  large,  handsome  ipiarto, 
is  w’orth  notice  as  being  the  completest 
and  most  fully  illustrated  book  that  has 
yet  appeared  on  the  subject.  It  forms  the 
third  volume  of  Annals  of  the  Astronom¬ 
ical  Observatory  of  Harvard  College,  of 
which  establishment  Mr.  Bond  is  Director. 
I  le  has  w’ell  employed  his  powers  of  obser¬ 
vation  and  description  ;  and  if  it  be  true 
that  that  comet  never  before  appeared  at¬ 
tended  by  such  unusual  facilities  for  ob¬ 
servation,  it  is  equally  true  that  no  comet 
was  ever  yet  so  thoroughly  descrilK*d  and 
j  depicted.  The  book  contains  fifty-one 
I  plates,  beginning  with  projections  of  the 
comet’s  and  the  earth’s  orbit,  followed  by 
views  of  the  comet  in  all  its  stages,  with 
the  telescope  and  naked  eye,  and  charts  of 
the  outlines  of  the  tail  and  secondary  tail 
and  their  deflections,  and  normal  outlines 
of  the  head  under  different  aspects.  The 
effect  of  the  engravings,  in  nearly  every 
instance,  is  importantly  assisted  by  the 
tint  of  the  paper  on  which  they  are  print¬ 
ed  ;  and  we  can  assure  our  readers  that 
although  Air.  Bond  writes  for  astronomers, 
they  will  find  much  in  his  book  suitable 
for  general  perusal. 

Dr.  Telephe  Desmartis  of  Bordeaux  has 
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for  some  months  past  been  making  use  of 
a  most  extraordinary  medical  remedy  for 
the  cure  of  certain  diseases,  which  can  not 
fail  to  excite  astonishment  among  those  who 
hear  of  it  for  the  first  time.  Some  account 
of  it  has  been  publislied  at  Bordeaux  in  a 
pamphlet  entitled  Syet^me  d*  Inoculation* 
curatives,  from  which  we  take  a  few  par¬ 
ticulars.  That  one  disease  may  be  cured 
or  prevented  by  inoculation  with  the  virus 
of  another,  is,  as  thousands  of  persons 
know,  not  a  new  idea ;  but  there  is  novel¬ 
ty  in  the  suggestion  that  painful  maladies 
may  be  cured  by  causing  insects  to  sting 
the  part  affect^.  This  is  the  practice 
which  Dr.  Desmartis  has  been  applying 
and  which  he  desires  to  extend,  and  as  his 
experiments  on  venomous  inoculation  have 
been  carried  on  for  fifteen  years,  he  does 
not  speak  without  experience.  They  have 
been  tried  on  phants  as  well  as  animals, 
and  with  similar  results.  lie  observed 
that  plants  inoculated  with  the  virus  of 
syphilis  produced  small  cryptogamia  on 
different  parts  of  their  surface,  and  that  a 
second  inoculation,  not  with  another  ani- 
jnal  poison,  cleared  the  plants  of  these 
parasitic  growths,  and  of  the  insects  or 
animalculse  which  they  had  attracted.  It 
has  lon^  been  a  medical  tradition  that 
leprosy  is  curable  by  the  poison  of  certain 
serpents,  and  it  is  well  known  that  poison¬ 
ous  drugs  are  administered  in  medicine,  as 

Biwerful  alteratives  in  certain  dise.ases. 

r.  Humboldt,  nephew  of  the  late  illustri¬ 
ous  German,  in  his  practice  at  Havana, 
has  ascertained  that  the  poison  of  the 
scorpion  tribe  is  a  remedy  for  yellow 
fever.  He  inoculated  twenty-four  hun¬ 
dred  and  seventy-eight  men  of  the  milita¬ 
ry  and  naval  garrison ;  six  hundred  and 
seventy-six  afterward  caught  the  fever,  of 
whom  not  more  than  sixteen  died.  A 
,  distinguished  Frenchman,  M.  de  Gasparin, 
having  heard  of  the  facts  cited  by  Dr. 
Desmartis,  communicated  to  him  a  met  in 
his  own  experience.  He  had  long  been 
afflicted  with  a  rheumatism,  which  kept 
him  almost  constantly  infirm.  One  day, 
in  picking  up  a  handful  of  weeds  in  his 
garden,  he  was  stung  by  a  wasp  on  the 
wrist.  The  arm  swelled ;  but  the  rheu¬ 
matic  pain  disappeared.  Seeing  this  re¬ 
sult  he  caused  himself  to  be  stung  the 
next  day  along  the  seat  of  pain  in  his  leg,  j 


and  was  again  delivered  from  suffering, 
and  was  able  to  walk  with  ease.  This 
happened  three  years  ago,  and  every  sub¬ 
sequent  reappearance  of  the  malady  has 
been  cured  by  similar  means ;  and  by  a 
wasp-sting  on  his  neck  an  attack  of  bron¬ 
chitis  was  overcome.  Among  other  in¬ 
stances  mentioned  by  Dr.  Desmartis,  we 
notice  a  hopeless  case  of  cholera  in  a  man, 
and  epileptiform  disease  in  a  child,  both 
cured  by  the  sting  of  a  scorpion  ;  and  it 
appears  that  lachrymal  fistula,  and  some 
other  diseases  of  the  eye,  are  curable  by 
the  sting  of  a  wasp  or  liee. 

These  are  curious  facts.  Their  value 
will  perhaps  apjiear  on  further  discussion. 
Dead  insects  and  live  leeches  have  long 
figured  in  j)harinacy  ;  but  it  will  be  some¬ 
thing  new  to  have  to  buy  living  hvmenop- 
tera,  hemiptera,  or  aptera,  in  wliich  or¬ 
ders  stinging  insects  arc  found,  to  use  as 
medical  remedies.  Yet  after  all,  there 
may  lie  nothing  new  in  it ;  for,  as  M.  de 
Gasparin  remarks,  are  we  not  told  that 
IMucianus,  an  imjiortant  commander  under 
Ve8p.asian,  used  to  carry  about  with  him 
enveloped  in  a  white  cloth,  a  certain  in¬ 
sect  to  cure  him  of  the  eye-disease,  to 
which  he  was  subject? 

A  report  has  been  made  public  bv  the 
medical  practitioners  of  Halifax,  ^Tova 
Scotia,  of  a  remedy  for  the  small-pox, 
which  we  mention  here  with  a  view  to 
elicit  information  as  to  its  accuracy.  The 
remedy  is  described  as  a  ])lant  of  the  pop¬ 
py  tri^  known  in  the  colony  as  Indian 
cup,  and  to  botanists  as  Saracettia  pur¬ 
purea,  which  grows  wild  in  Xova  Scotia. 
A  decoction  of  this  plant  will  cure  small¬ 
pox  within  twelve  hours ;  in  the  words  ol 
the  report,  “  however  alarming  and  nu¬ 
merous  the  eruptions,  or  confluent  and 
frightful  they  m.ay  be,  the  peculiar  action 
of  the  medicine  is  such  that  very  seldom 
is  a  scar  left  to  tell  the  story  of  the  dis¬ 
ease.  If  either  vaccine  or  variolous  mat¬ 
ter  is  washed  with  the  liquid,  they  are  de¬ 
prived  of  their  contagious  properties.  So 
mild  is  the  medicine  to  the  taste,  th.at  it 
may  be  largely  mixed  with  tea  and  coflee, 
and  given  to  connoisseurs  in  these  beve¬ 
rages  to  drink,  without  their  being  aware 
of  the  admixture.  It  has  been  successful¬ 
ly  tried  in  the  hospitals  of  Nova  Scotia, 
and  its  use  will  be  continued.” 
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Axotukr  star  of  the  first  terrestrial 
magnitude  has  fallen.  The  star  has  dis¬ 
appeared  from  these  lower  skies,  but  the 
bright  radiance  which  had  long  illumined 
the  minds  of  men  with  sacred  learning 
still  diflTuses  its  celestial  brightness  over 
both  hemispheres.  Ilis  works  follow  him. 
This  great  and  good  man — this  renowmed 
samn — this  man  of  toil  and  herculean 
Labor  in  the  departments  of  sacred  learn¬ 
ing — this  able  and  accurate  explorer  of 
Bible-lands,  has  ce<ased  from  his  labors  and 
gone  to  his  rest  in  heaven  we  can  not 
doubt.  As  a  personal  friend  of  long 
years,  whose  character  and  memory  we 
revere,  we  beg  to  record  this  brief  tribute 
to  his  great  worth  as  a  man,  as  a  Christian 
scholar,  and  as  a  benefactor  to  the  minds, 
hearts,  and  souls  of  men  in  his  direct  and 
reflex  influence  on  the  dearest  interests  of 
the  human  mce. 

Hev.  Edward  Robinson,  Professor  of 
Biblical  Literature  in  the  I^nion  Theologi¬ 
cal  Seminary,  in  this  city,  died  on  Tuesday 
evening,  .January  27th,  in  the  sixty-ninth 
j'ear  of  his  age.  Dr.  Robinson  was  born 
m  Southington,  Connecticut,  in  1794.  He 
entered  Hamilton  College,  in  this'  State, 
where  he  graduated  in  1816.  He  M'as 
next  made  tutor  in  the  college,  when  he 
devoted  himself  assiduously  to  his  duties 
and  the  study  of  Greek.  He  was  married 
in  1818,  but  his  wife  dying,  he  went  to 
Andover  Seminary,  in  1821,  w’here  he  re¬ 
sided  five  years,  during  M’hich  time  he 
often  took  charge  of  Professor  Stuart’s 
classes,  assisted  him  in  several  literary  en¬ 
terprises,  and  received  the  appointment  of 
assistant-instructor  in  the  aepartment  of 
sacred  literature.  In  1826,  he  went  to 
Europe  to  pursue  his  studies,  and  wdiile 
there,  married,  at  Halle,  the  daughter  of 
Professor  Jacob,  a  lady  since  known  in 


literature  as  “  Talvi.”  Returning  to  An¬ 
dover  in  1830,  he  was  appointed  Professor 
Extraordinary  in  the  department  in  which 
he  had  previously  served  with  signal  cre¬ 
dit,  and  at  the  same  time  took  ^arge  of 
the  library  of  the  theological  seminary. 

In  1833  he  took  up  liis  residence  in 
Boston.  In  1837  he  received  the  profes¬ 
sorship  in  this  city,  which  he  held  at  the 
time  of  his  death.  Before  entering  upon 
his  duties.  Professor  Robinson  passed  two 
years  in  Palestine,  examining  the  localities 
mentioned  in  the  Scriptures.  These  in¬ 
vestigations  he  embodied  in  an  elaborate 
w’ork,  entitled  Jiiblical  Researches  in 
Palestine^  w'hich  was  published  simultane¬ 
ously  in  America,  England,  and  Germany, 
in  three  large  octavo  volumes.  In  1 852 
Dr.  Robinson  again  visited  Palestine,  and 
in  1856  he  republished  his  former  work, 
adding  to  it  the  results  of  his  later  tour. 
Last  year  Dr.  Robinson  visited  Europe 
again  for  his  health,  W’hich  had  been  im¬ 
paired  by  his  devotion  to  his  studies.  He 
returned  a  few  months  since,  with  the 
hope  of  a  long  term  of  activity. 

Dr.  Robinson  received  the  degree  of 
D.D.  from  Dartmouth  and  Halle,  and  of 
LL.D.  from  Yale.  Among  his  published 
works  are :  A  Greek  and  English  Lexicon 
of  the  New  Testament,  a  translation  of 
Butmann’s  Greek  Grammar,  a  translation 
of  Gesenius’s  Ilebreso  Lexicon,  and  he 
edited  The  Harmony  of  the  Four  Gospels, 
Calmet’s  Biblical  Dictionary,  the  BiMical 
Repository,  and  others,  moat  of  which 
have  passed  through  several  editions.  Dr. 
Robinson  was  a  man  of  very  retired  habits, 
but  he  was  well  known  to  the  best  edu¬ 
cated  men  of  the  country.  He  was  one 
of  the  few  Americans  who  have  attained 
an  established  European  fame  in  the  world 
of  letters  and  scholarship. 
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At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society,  held  in  London 
lately,  a  paper  was  read  by  Dr.  G.  C. 
W  allich,  on  the  the  question  of  a  Survey 
of  the  Physical  Condition  of  the  Atlantic, 
preliminary  to  the  laying  down  of  another 
electric  cable  connecting  Europe  with 
Xorth-America.  Dr.  Wallich  began  by 
pointing  out  that  both  the  amount  and 
kind  of  information  we  now  possessed  re¬ 
garding  the  deep-sea  bed  of  the  Atlantic 
were  altogether  inadequate  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  oceanic  telegraphy.  Re¬ 
ferring  in  proof  of  this  to  the  line  of 
soundings  taken  by  Captain  Dayman,  in 
1857,  on  board  her  Majesty’s  ship  Cy¬ 
clops,  he  observed  that  these,  though  as 
penect  as  circumstances  then  allowed, 
furnished  data  necessarily  incomplete  ;  in¬ 
asmuch  as  only  forty-one  soundings  were 
taken  at  depths  exceeding  two  hundred 
and  fifty  fathoms,  across  an  area  of  thir¬ 
teen  hundred  miles  of  ocean,  leaving  a 
mean  inter\'al  of  thirty-two  miles  between 
each  two  soundings.  Having  assigned 
his  reasons  for  disbelieving  that  the  entire 
central  basin  of  the  Atlantic  is,  as  many 
have  supposed,  a  vast  plateau  unbroken 
by  alternations  of  level  as  great  as  those 
existing  on  land,  be  observed  that  in  the 
intervals  between  the  previous  measure¬ 
ments  of  the  depth  of  the  ocean-bed  some 
of  the  largest  mountain  ranges  might  very 
well  be  included — a  matter  obviously 
most  important,  as  l^earing  upon  the  sarc 
laying  of  a  telegraphic  cable.  True,  no 
such  submarine  slopes  had  hitherto  been 
detected  in  the  mid-Altantic,  but  the  data 
on  which  it  was  assumed  that  they  did  not 
exist  there,  were,  he  maintained,  purely 
arbitrary.  A  sounding  of  one  hundred 
fathoms  had  been  taken  by  Lieutenant 
Sainthill,  R.N.,  within  about  thirty-two 
miles  of  one  of  three  thousand  fathoms 
taken  by  Captain  Dayman.  Dr.  Wallich 
then  enumerated  the  various  kinds  of  ob¬ 
servations  that  he  thought  essential  to  a 
trustworthy  telegraphic  survey,  among 
which  was  a  method  of  probing  the  de¬ 
posits  of  the  sea-bed,  with  a  view  to  de¬ 
termine  their  geological  character.  He 
exhibited  an  ingenious  instrument  de¬ 


signed  by  him  to  effect  this  objeet,  beside 
other  new  apparatus  for  raising  specimens 
of  water  from  any  desired  depth,  and  for 
gauging  the  pressure  at  all  depths.  Pass¬ 
ing  to  the  means  recpiisite  for  carrying 
out  his  survey.  Dr.  Wallich  recommended 
that  the  Government  should  equip  two 
steamships  for  the  work ;  the  great  novelty 
of  his  plan  consisting  in  the  two  vessels 
sailing  in  parallel  courses,  removed  onlv 
two  miles  from  each  other,  and  the  sound¬ 
ings  being  taken  alternately  on  each  line 
of  the  longitudinal  belt  thus  defined. 
While,  therefore,  there  would  be  an  inter¬ 
val  of  five  miles  at  the  utmost  between 
any  two  soundings  on  the  same  line,  (that 
was,  taken  by  the  same  ship,)  there  would 
be  an  intervid  of  only  two  and  a  half  miles 
between  those  on  alteni.ate  lines.  Having 
indicated  how  a  minuter  inspection  of 
doubtful  or  dangerous  areas  might  easily 
be  effected,  he  suggested  that  Captain 
Dayman’s  line  of  soundings  should  form, 
as  it  were,  the  base  of  operations,  and  be 
taken  as  the  center  of  the  two-mile  longi¬ 
tudinal  belt  which  he  proposed  to  have 
surveyed.  The  entire  u’ork  might,  he 
thought,  be  finished  in  five  or  six  months. 
Summing  up  the  advantages  of  his  plan, 
he  remarked  that  it  would  furnish  no  less 
than  six  hundred  and  forty  reliable  obser- 
tions,  extending  across  the  entire  deep 
water  of  the  Athantic,  and  affording  a 
basis  upon  which  its  whole  sea-bed  might 
ultimately  be  mapped  out.  In  conclusion, 
he  said  the  task  was  unquestionably  ardu¬ 
ous.  Its  execution  might  prove  costly 
and  tedious.  But  there  it  was,  staring  us 
in  the  face  —  a  task  #hich  we  must  either 
manfully  grapple  with  and  master,  or  leave 
unfulfilled  to  our  successors  the  accom¬ 
plishment  of  the  grandest  international 
project  that  human  sagacity  had  hereto¬ 
fore  suggested.  The  paper  was  listened 
to  with  marked  interest,  and  repeatedly 
applauded.  At  its  close, 

The  President  said  that  Dr.  Wallich 
had  accompanied  Sir  Leopold  IM’Clintock 
in  his  memorable  explorations,  and  his  pen 
had  enriched  the  scientific  literature  of  the 
I  country.  That  society  had  seldom  had  a 
'  paper  placed  before  it  more  directly  con- 
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nectcd  with  the  highest  objects  of  physical  scientific  men  as  to  whether  it  would  not 
geography  than  that  which  had  just  been  be  right  to  have  four  separate  stations  for 
read.  Dr.  Wallich  had  also  e.\hil)ited  and  the  telegraph  across  the  Atlantic,  instead 
explained  to  them  the  working  of  his  in-  of  adopting  the  plan  of  crossing  by  one 
genious  apparatus  for  not  only  tapping  long  line. 

the  soft  strata,  but  also  boring  into  the  Admiral  Elliott  believed  that  if  they 
rocks  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean.  Whe-  carried  out  the  survey  proposed  by  Dr. 
ther  or  not  any  adventurous  body  of  per-  Wallich,  and  obtained  the  accurate  infor- 
sons  would  lay  down  a  telegraphic  cable  mation  he  desired  as  to  the  ocean-bed, 
between  this  country  and  our  North-.\m-  they  would  then  l)e  no  wiser  than  they 
erican  kinsfolk,  as  a  nautical  ]x‘0[ile  it  was  were  now  with  regard  to  the  laying  down 
of  the  greatest  importance  that  we  should  of  the  electric  cable ;  for  they  could 
become  ac<piaintea  with  the  characteristic  not  thread  their  way  across  the  Atlantic, 
features  of  the  great  ocean-lMMl  between  as  Dr.  Wallich  suggested,  in  a  manner 
the  two  hemispheres.  It  was  to  prevent  which  would  avoid  the  hollows  and  moun- 
illusory  schemes  from  being  taken  up,  or  |  tains  that  might  be  found  at  the  bottom, 
encouraged,  that  the  present  paper  had  j  Moreover,  he  did  not  think  the  proposed 
been  submitted  to  them.  j  scheme  for  sotmding  was  at  all  practicable. 

Sir  K.  lielcher,  as  almost  the  senior  sur- '  ami  he  should  |)refer  the  methotl  recom- 
veying  officer  now  in  England,  felt  it  his  i  mended  by  Sir  E.  Belcher.  Again,  to  keep 
duty  to  say  a  few  words  on  this  project,  the  laying  of  the  cable  in  alxyance  until 
It  was  very  well  as  far  as  concerned  the  such  a  system  of  soundings  could  l)e  taken 
passage  across  the  Irish  Channel ;  but  in  -  would  Imj  most  inexpedient.  Let  them  lay 
liis  exj)erience  of  searching  for  shoals  even  j  down  the  cable  at  once,  and  if  it  lasted 
within  one  hundred  yards  of  his  own  ship,  only  for  two  years  it  would  repay  the  out- 
for  six  weeks,  and  fourteen  hours  a  day,  lay  and  confer  a  great  benefit  upon  the 
he  knew  the  difficulty  of  finding  a  rock  public.  He  did  not  believe  the  failure  of 
which  did  not  cover  a  much  larger  space  the  last  cable  was  attributable  to  the  na- 
than  that  occupied  by  the  President’s  j  ture  of  the  ocean-bed.  It  might  be  ac- 
chair.  He  therefore  conceived  th.at  the  counted  for  by  various  other  causes.  One 
proposed  survey  wogld  not  only  cost  of  these  was  the  weight  of  the  cable  itself, 
the  country  an  immense  sum  of  money,  and  another  was  that  it  might  not  have 
and  take  sixty  years  to  complete,  but  it  been  sufficiently  tested  before  beitig  put 
could  not  be  c.arried  into  effect.  They  did  on  board  ship.  He  had  great  faith  in  the 
not  want  the  deepest  M’ater  for  the  laying  possibility  ot  laying  a  light  cable  across 
of  a  transatlantic  telegraphic  cable.  If  the  Atlantic,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  es- 
they  carried  the  line  from  the  Hebrides  or  tablish  the  communication  between  the 
the  Orkneys  to  the  Faroe  Islands,  and  so  two  hemispheres,  within  the  next  twelve 
on  in  that  diiection,  they  would  have  a  months.  As  the  chairman  of  a  company 
simple  method  of  being  sure  of  what  they  for  laying  down  such  a  cable,  ho  should 
were  doing.  He  thought  a  cable  might  regret  any  thing  that  might  destroy  the 
be  laid  down  from  spot  to  spot  at  a  very  confidence  of  the  public  in  the  feasibility 
trivial  expense,  and  in  th.at  mode  they  could  of  such  an  undertaking  and  prevent  its 
surely  feel  their  way  across  the  ocean,  being  carried  out. 

Ho  had  himself  used  a  very  accurate  in-  Professor  Tyndall  believed  that  as  far  as 
strument,  not  only  for  sounding  and  ob-  the  physical  objects  indicated  in  the  paper 
taining  the  bottom,  but  also  for  ascertain-  went,  they  were  not  likely  to  be  of  suffi- 
ing  the  temperature  at  any  exact  depth  cient  importance  to  justify  a  very  great 
and  bringing  up  the  water.  That  iustru-  outlay.  His  own  reflection  had  brought 
raent  consisted  of  a  cylinder  within  a  cy-  him  to  a  conclusion  on  this  matter  some- 
linder,  made  of  stout  bell-metal ;  and  be-  what  in  accordance  with  that  of  Sir  E. 
tween  the  years  1836  and  1847  neither  it  Belcher  and  Admiral  Elliott.  Tlie  pro- 
nor  the  delicate  thermometer  within  it  posed  survey  was  open  to  this  objection, 
showed  the  slightest  derangement.  In  that  in  the  five-mile  intervals  between  the 
conclusion,  Sir  Edward  expressed  his  con-  soundings,  peaks  like  that  of  the  Matter- 
viction  that,  before  sanctioning  any  such  horn  might  possibly  exist  in  the  ocean- 
scheme  as  that  sketched  by  Dr.  Wallich,  bed  without  being  discovered, 
it  would  be  better  to  take  the  opinions  of 
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Tiir  Amk&ican  Pkksbyterian  and  Theological  Remarkable  Wedding. — The  grand  nuptiaU  of 

Review. — Tbrse  two  qaarterlieA  were  united  at  the  two  greatest  little  celebrities  of  this  country 
the  beginning  of  1863  in  one,  under  the  very  able  or  age,  were  celebrated  In  all  due  form  and  cere- 
editorship  of  Prof.  H.  B.  Smith,  of  the  Union  mooy  at  Grace  Church,  in  this  city,  February 
Seminary,  and  Rev.  J.  M.  Sherwood,  both  of  whom  10th,  at  noon.  The  arrangements  had  been  amply 
are  well  known  to  the  learned  and  theological  made  for  this  remarkable  event  by  the  prince  of 
public,  as  editors  in  years  past.  mantgers,  P.  T.  Barnuro,  E»q.,  the  renowned 

The  associate  editors  are  Rev.  Albert  Barnes,  showman,  to  introduce  to  the  curious  public  of 
Rev.  Dr.  Brainerd,  Rev.  John  Jenkins,  of  Phils-  New-York,  and  all  civiliEed  lands  besides,  this 
delphia;  Prof.  R.  D.  Hitchcock,  of  the  Union  diamond  edition  of  humanity.  The  skies  were 
Seminary ;  Prof.  Condit,  of  Auburn  Seminary  ;  and  bright  and  the  air  balmy  and  mild  for  a  winter’s 
Prof.  George  E.  Day,  of  Lane  Theological  Semi-  daj*.  The  great  and  strong  current  of  living 
nsry.  With  such  an  array  of  talent,  and  other  beings  along  Broadway  began  to  pause  an  hour 
able  writers,  whose  names  are  not  here  enumerat-  before  noon.  Humanity  began  to  assemble  in 
ed,  this  Review  is  expected  to  stand  in  the  fore-  mass  in  front  of  Grace  Church ;  carriages  of  all 
most  rank  of  any  in  the  world.  The  January  kinds  were  turned  aside  into  other  streets;  a 
number  has  appeared,  richly  laden  with  articles  strong  (mlice  force  preserved  order,  while  the 
of  massive  strength  and  thought,  which  will  com-  numerous  guests,  provided  with  necessary  cards 
mAod  attention  and  interest.  As  we  are  no  longer  of  admission,  enterM  the  church,  and  were  assign- 
charged  with  the  interests  of  its  publication,  as  ed  their  seats.  The  church  was  filled  up  to  the 
we  have  been  for  several  years  past,  we  beg  leave  full  measure  of  comfort.  Tne  organ  pealed  forth 
to  commend  this  united  Review  to  the  attention  sweat  music  at  brief  intervals.  At  twelve  precise- 
and  patronage  of  all  thinkers,  who  like  to  put  on  ly  the  officiating  clergyman  entered  the  chancel, 
their  bathing-dresses,  and  wade  or  swim  in  the  S^n  after  the  little  celebrities — the  observed  of 
deep  theological  waters  of  important  thought.  all  observers — moved  up  the  center  ai.sle,  led  by 
P.S. — Volumes  of  this  able  work,  for  several  Commodore  Nutt  aud  the  miniature  Miss  Warren, 
years,  may  be  had,  neatly  bound,  at  the  office  of  folio ared  by  the  renowned  General  Tom  Thumb 
The  ^lectio  Magazine,  aud  sent  to  order  to  any  with  Miss  Lavinia  Warren,  who,  a  few  moments 
part  of  the  conntry.  after,  was  to  become  Airs.  General  Tom  Thumb. 

The  parties  at  once  ascended  the  elevation  in  full 
The  Stoet  of  the  Guard  ;  A  Chronicle  of  the  view,  and  the  nuptial  ceremonies  were  iramedi- 
War.  By  Jessie  Be.vton  Fremont.  Boston  :  commenced,  and  performed  with  all  the  quiet 

Ticknor  A  Fields.  1863.  Pp.  230.  solemnity  of  the  Episcopal  marriage-service  by 

the  Rev.  Mr.  Wiley.  The  words  were  enunciated 
This  chronicle  of  the  war  tells  its  own  story.  It  by  the  parties,  after  the  minister,  in  clear,  silvery 
bears  two  honored  names,  one  a  warrior,  and  the  tones,  with  perfect  self-possession.  The  plighted 
other  a  statesman.  Senator  rbomss  H.  Benton,  ring  was  disposed  of,  and  the  pledges  of  unvary- 
who  for  many  years  stood  up  in  colossal  form  in  the  ing  fidelity  were  exclianged,  when  Dr.  Taylor  pro- 
Senate  of  the  United  State.s,  was  the  father  of  the  nounced  the  benediction.  Quite  a  number  of  ce- 
authoress.  The  name  of  General  Fremont  is  too  lebrities  were  p'esent,  among  whom  was  the  brave 
well  known  to  need  mention.  This  volume  is  sub-  General  Burnside.  A  splendid  carriage  and  four 
stantially  a  record  of  war  affairs  in  the  neighbor-  horses  re-conveyed  the  party  to  the  Metroi>olitan 
hood  of  St.  Louis  in  1861.  It  will  be  read  with  in-  hotel,  where  a  two-hours  reception  was  given  to 
terest  by  all  who  study  the  history  of  this  eventful  innumerable  guests.  Thus  ended  this  remarkable 
war.  wedding— curious  for  the  character,  the  size,  form, 

features,  aspects  of  these  well-developed,  yet 
A  Sermon  of  Rev.  Albert  Barnes,  on  Th*  Con-  miniature  specimens  of  humanity.  Tbe  whole  is 
dUions  of  Peace,  has  awakened  strong  interest  in  a  physiological  curiosity  worthy  of  record — the 
the  subject  as  he  has  presented  it.  A  large  de-  last  diamond  edition  of  humanity  just  published, 
iiiand  fur  it  has  bed  made.  It  is  published  in  tlie  Beautiful  photographs  of  tliese  great  little  per- 
National  Preacher  for  January  and  February,  fill-  sonages  may  be  had  at  Brady’s  establishment,  who 
ing  thirty-nine  pages  of  this  double  number.  The  is  always  prompt  to  publish  any  thing  rare  aud 
double  number  is  also  embellished  with  a  fine  interestiog  in  his  line, 
portrait  of  Mr.  Barnes,  which,  with  this  double 

number,  will  be  sent  to  any  address,  postage  paid.  Arrival  or  a  Live  Gorilla  in  Liverpool. — By 
on  receipt  of  twenty  five  cents  at  this  office.  The  the  arrival  of  the  Afric  in  mail  steamer  Armenian 
National  Preacher  is  only  one  dollar  a  year.  at  Liverpool  there  has  been  brought  to  that  port  a 

fine  male  gorilla.  He  appears  qnite  docile,  and 
New  Series  Enlarged. — The  five  volumes  of  amuses  himself  in  dancing  round  the  room  at  Mr. 
the  new  series  of  National  Preacher  for  1858,  Newby’s  (the  naturalist)  and  attempting  to  sew 
1869,  1860,  1861,  1862,  neatly  bound,  each  vol-  pieces  of  blankets  to.'ether.  His  skin  is  of  an 
ume  having  a  portrait,  wid  be  sent  by  mail,  post-  olive  color,  and,  as  he  is  yet  very  young,  is  only 
age  paid,  to  any  address,  on  receipt  of  $1.25  each,  slightly  covered  with  hair.  He  is  remarkably  fond 
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of  good  liTing,  and  appears  to  hare  an  especial 
relish  for  beef-steaks,  muttoo-cbopa,  and  fruit. 
Young  Mr.  Qorilla  is  about  three  feet  and  a  half 
in  hi^it,  very  broad  and  thick  across  the  chest, 
while  his  arms  and  legs  are  long  and  sinewy,  dis¬ 
playing  great  strength,  lie  has  a  habit  of  putting 
bis  feet  into  any  stray  boots  and  shoes  which  may 
be  lying  about,  and  when  he  is  discovered  in  his 
freaks  he  invariably  runs  for  protection  to  any 
lady  who  may  be  present.  His  face,  unlike  the 
generally  entertained  opiaion,  is  not  fierce  or  re¬ 
pulsive  looking,  although  the  laws  are  both  broad 
and  heavy.  This  is  the  only  live  specimen  of  the 
gorilla  ever  brought  to  this  country. 

A  TALE  OF  YESTERDAY. 

A  roKDEK  meeting  could  not  be,  ' 

Their  hearts  were  tuned  to  ecstacy,  I 

Such  bliss  intense,  on  earth  to  gain,  ! 

Would  well  repay  a  life  of  pain ;  i 

O  happy  youth  1  0  happy  nmid  !  1 

How  bright  hath  love  the  world  arrayed ;  j 
How  like  a  dream,  life  glides  away —  I 

But  ’tis  a  tale  of  yesterday.  j 

To  part  a  pair  so  fond,  si  true,  ! 

No  power  of  earth  would  dare  to  do ;  | 

Twould  melt  a  tyrant  heart  to  tears. 

And  shed  o’er  youth  the  frost  of  years ; 

Yet  think  you  Aich  a  heavenly  flame.  ! 

Eudurtd  for  years  and  burned  the  same?  i 
Reflect — but  ask  me  not  to  say —  . 

’Tis  but  a  tale  of  yesterday.  | 

Perchance  their  eyes  now  turn  aide,  i 

Perchance  the  is  another's  bride :  I 

But  yet  in  life  how  could  they  sever, 

Having  vowed  to  love  forever?  | 

Love  in  youth  doth  vow  and  sigh,  | 

On  the  wind  its  records  die ;  j 

Faith  may  be  to  falsehood  prey —  I 

Ah  I  ’tis  a  tale  of  everyday.  | 

J.  W.  Tiiirlwall.  j 

Skeious  Ekfects  or  Eatino  between  Meals. —  j 
Among  the  many  slight  causes  of  impaired  diges¬ 
tion  IS  to  be  reckoned  the  very  general  disregard  { 
to  eating  between  meals.  The  powerful  digestion 
of  a  growing  boy  makes  light  of  all  such  irregu¬ 
larities  ;  but  to  see  adults,  and  often  those  by  no 
means  in  robust  health,  eating  muflins,  buttered 
toast,  or  bread  and  butter,  a  couple  of  hours  after 
a  heavy  dinner,  is  a  distressing  spectacle  to  the 
physiologist.  It  takes  at  least  four  hours  to  digest 
a  dinner ;  during  that  period  the  stomach  should 
be  allowed  to  repose.  A  little  tea,  or  any  other 
liquid,  is  beneficial  rather  than  otherwise,  but 
solid  food  is  a  mere  incumbrance ;  there  is  no  gas¬ 
tric  juice  ready  to  digest  it ;  and  if  any  reader, 
having  at  all  a  delicate  digestion,  will  attend  to 
his  sensations  after  eating  muffins  or  toast  at  tea, 
unless  his  dinner  has  had  time  to  digest,  he  will 
need  no  sentences  of  explanation  to  convince  him 
of  the  serious  error  prevalent  in  English  families 
making  tea  a  meal,  quickly  succeeding  a  substan¬ 
tial  dinner.  Regularity  in  the  hours  of  eating  is 
far  from  necessary ;  but  regularity  of  intervals  ia 
of  primary  importance.  It  matters  little  at  what 
hour  you  lunch  or  dine,  provided  you  allow  the 
proper  intervals  to  elapse  between  breakfast  and 
luncheon,  and  between  luncheon  aud  dinner.  What 
are  those  intervals  ?  This  is  a  question  each  must  I 


settle  for  himself.  Much  depends  on  the  amount 
eaten  at  each  meal,  much  also  on  the  rapidity  with 
which  each  person  digests.  Less  than  four  hours 
would  never  be  allowed  after  a  heavy  meal  of 
meat  Five  hours  is  about  the  average  for  men  in 
active  work.  But  those  who  dine  late — at  six  or 
seven — never  need  food  again  until  breakfast  next 
day,  unless  they  have  been  at  the  theater,  or  danc¬ 
ing,  or  exerting  themselves  in  Parliament,  in  which 
eases  a  light  supper  is  requuite. 

The  Death  or  Friehds. — There  is  something 
very  sad  in  the  death  of  friends.  We  seem  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  our  own  mortality,  and  to  make  up  our 
minds  to  die.  We  are  warned  by  sickness,  fever, 
and  ague,  and  sleepless  nights,  and  a  hundred  dull 
infirmities ;  but  when  our  friends  pass  away  we 
lament  them  as  though  we  had  considered  them 
immortal.  It  is  wise — we  suppose  it  is  wise  we 
should  attach  ourselves  to  things  that  are  tran¬ 
sient;  else  we  should  say  that  ’tis  a  perilous  trust 
when  a  man  ties  his  hopes  to  so  frail  an  object 
os  woman.  They  are  gentle,  so  affectionate,  so 
true  in  sorrow,  so  untiring  ;  but  the  leaf  withers 
not  sooner,  the  tropie  lights  fade  not  more  abrupt¬ 
ly  into  darkness.  They  die  and  are  taken  from 
us,  and  we  weep;  and  our  friends  tell  us  that  it 
is  not  wise  to  grieve,  fur  that  all  which  is  mortaf 
perUheth.  They  do  not  know  that  we  grieve  the 
more  because  we  grieve  in  vain  I  If  our  grief 
could  bring  back  the  dead,  it  would  be  stormy  and 
loud — we  should  disturb  the  sunny  quiet  of  day — 
we  should  startle  the  dull  night  from  her  repose. 
But  our  hearts  would  not  grieve  as  they  grieve 
now,  when  hope  is  dead  within  us. 

Tbeathekt  or  Love.— Strange  is  it  that  the 
passion  of  love  should  not  he  taken  into  deeper 
consideration  by  our  teachers  and  our  legislators. 
People  educate  and  legislate  as  if  there  were  no 
such  thing  in  the  world ;  but  a^k  the  priest,  ask  the 
physician  ;  let  tAem  reveal  the  amount  of  moral 
and  physical  results  from  this  one  cause.  Must 
love  be  ever  treated  with  profaneness,  as  a  mere 
illusion  T  or  with  coarseness,  as  a  mere  impulse  t 
or  with  fear,  as  a  mere  disease  ?  or  with  shame,  as 
a  mere  weakness  ?  or  with  levity,  as  a  mere  acci¬ 
dent  ?  Whereas  it  ia  a  great  mystery  and  a  great 
necessity,  lying  at  the  foundation  of  human  exist¬ 
ence,  morality,  and  happiness,  mysterious,  univer¬ 
sal,  inevitable  as  death.  Death  must  come,  and 
love  must  come ;  but  the  state  in  which  they  find 
us — whether  blinded,  astonished,  frightened,  and 
ignorant,  or,  like  reasonable  creatures,  guarded, 
prepared,  and  fit  to  manage  our  own  feelings — 
this  depends  on  ourselves ;  and  for  want  of  self¬ 
management  and  self  knowledge,  look  at  the  evils 
that  ensue! — hasty,  improvident,  unsuitable  mar¬ 
riages;  repining,  diseased,  or  vicious  celibacy ;  ir¬ 
retrievable  infamy,  cureless  insanity ;  the  death 
that  comes  early,  and  the  love  that  comes  late — 
reversing  the  primal  laws  of  our  nature. 

It  is  always  term-time  in  the  court  of  conscience. 

Facts  from  Bistort. — We  are  indebted  U>  Bacon 
for  gunpowder,  and  to  Pig  Iron  for  cannon-balls. 

Live  for  the  Livino. — When  death  enters  our 
circle  of  friends,  taking  from  us  some  loved  one, 
the  heart  often  repines,  and  in  the  intensity  of 
our  sorrow  we  are  iucllned  to  think  there  is  no- 
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thing  left  for  which  to  live — that  life  is  robbed  of 
its  sweetness,  and  the  cloud  overshadowing  us  has 
no  “  silver  lining.”  But  there  are  others  left  who 
claim  our  love  and  care ;  and  while  we  mourn  for 
the  sweet  companionship  of  those  who  have  gone 
from  as  to  return  no  more,  and  cherish  ttieir 
memory  with  a  holy  reverence,  should  we  not  re¬ 
member  those  yet  spared  to  us  1  Should  we  not 
live  for  the  living  f 

Ths  Bkaott  of  a  Blush. — Goethe  was  in  com¬ 
pany  with  a  mother  and  a  daughter,  when  the 
latter,  being  reproved  for  some  faults,  bluslied  and 
t)ar8i  into  tear.^  He  said:  “How  beautiful  your 
reproach  has  made  your  daughter !  The  crimson 
hue  and  those  silvery  tears  become  her  belter 
than  any  ornament  of  gold  and  pearls.  These 
may  be  hung  on  the  neck  of  any  woman,  but  those 
are  never  seen  disconnected  with  moral  purity.  A 
full-blown  rose,  besprinkled  with  the  purest  dew,  I 
is  not  so  beautiful  as  this  child  blushing  beneath 
her  parent’s  displeasure  and  shedding  tears  of  sor¬ 
row  for  her  fault.  A  blush  is  the  sign  which  na¬ 
ture  hangs  out  to  show  where  chastity  and  honjr 
dwell" 

^  Stra.nge  Musical  Instruhest. — In  Paris  there  ' 
is  now  exhibiting  an  instrument  which  is  really  a  | 
curiosity.  It  imitates  the  sound  of  the  human  i 
voice — particularly  the  higher  notes — almost  to 
perfection.  It  was  invented  by  Herr  Faber,  for¬ 
merly  a  German  professor  of  mathematics.  The 
iustrumeni  has  the  external  appearance  of  a  wo¬ 
man  seated ;  it  is  constructed  according  to  the 
physiological  principle  of  the  larynx,  which  is 
represented  by  an  india  rubber  tube  ;  the  voice  I 
has  a  range  of  two  octaves,  and  sings  any  given 
tune,  with  the  tone  and  force  of  a  female  voice ; 
the  form  of  the  figure  is  rather  defective,  from  the 
poverty  of  the  inventor. 

The  Exhibition.  —  As  compared  with  former 
exhibitions,  that  of  1862  will  be  found  to  be 
the  greatest  both  in  the  number  of  its  visitors  and  | 
even  in  the  amount  of  its  gross  receipts.  That  of  j 
1861  was  open  during  five  and  a  half  months,  and  ’ 
was  attended  by  6,039,135  visitors,  tnc/udinp  I 
and  exhibitor^  aUefidamU,  as  estimated  daily  by  the  { 
police.  The  total  amount  paid  at  the  doors  was  I 
£356,800.  The  produce  of  the  sale  of  season  tickets 
amounted  to  £67,000,  and  tiie  gross  total  received 
from  all  sources  was  £505,107  5b.  7d.,  including  the 
£67,4<)0  which  was  subscribed  before  the  unde'tak-  I 
ing  commenced,  and  which  was  afterward  carried  to 
the  capital  account  and  made  to  swell  the  gross  to¬ 
tal.  The  actual  money  taken  from  all  sources,  lets 
this  sabscription,  was  therefore  only  £438,OoO. 

The  Paris  Exhibition  of  1855  was  attended  in  six 
months  by  3,626,934  visitors  to  the  industrial  de  - 
partment,  and  by  906,530  vLitors  to  the  fine  arts  de¬ 
partment — in  all  4,533.464,  who  paid  for  admission 
to  each  department  the  sum  of  £117,666.  This  dis 
play  left  a  deficit  larger  than  our  surplus,  and  which 
bad  to  be  made  good  by  a  grant  from  the  Imperial  j 
Government. 

The  present  Exhibition  has  also  been  open  six 
months,  or  seventeen  days  longer  than  that  of  1851. 
The  total  number  of  visitors,  excluding  the  staff  and 
exhibitors’  attendants,  has  been  6,117,450,  or  87,- 
OOO  over  the  gross  numbers  on  the  first  occasion. 
The  comparison  between  the  two  English  displays, 
however,  to  be  perfectly  fair  should  include  on  this 
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occasion  the  staff  and  exhibitors’  attendants,  which 
were  used  to  swell  the  total  of  1851.  This  would 
give  the  Exhibition  that  has  jn.«t  closed  a  majority  of 
quite  a  million  over  its  prcdec  ssor.  while  iis  gross 
receipts  will,  we  lielieve,  he  between  £80,iK)<)  and 
£96,000  greater  than  en  the  fin-t  occasion,  if  we  ex¬ 
clude  from  the  total  of  1851  the  £67,400  subscribed 
throughout  the  country  at  the  first  conception  of  the 
scheme,  and  which  it  is  quite  needless  to  t-ay  was 
never  returned  to  the  subscribers. 

The  CoinmLssioners  m^  now,  iherefore,  feel  just¬ 
ly  proud  of  having  achieved  a  success  i;i  ihc  very 
tec'h  of  obstacles  which  threatened  to  lie  fatal  to  all 
their  hopes  and  which,  if  one  tithe  of  them  had 
been  foreseen  when  their  plans  were  arran^-ed,  now 
two  years  ago.  would  have  led  to  the  po^tponeinent 
of  the  whole  undertaking  to  some  less  calamitous 
era.  Notwithstanding  the  famine  in  our  manufac¬ 
turing  districts — a  famine  of  the  worst  kind,  as  aris¬ 
ing  f'om  the  enforced  idleness  of  the  people;  not¬ 
withstanding  the  death  of  the  great  originator  of  the 
plan,  with  a  Court  absent  and  in  mouini  g,  a  wet 
suinm'  r,  a  bad  harvest,  and  trade  generally  in  such 
a  state  of  depression  as  it  has  seldom  lieen  in  befire 
in  this  country,  the  Exhibition  has  in  all  popular 
and  practical  results  surpassed  the  hitbeito  unap- 
pro'ichable  standard  by  which  all  similar  efibits 
have  been  judged,  the  Exhibition  of  1851.  That 
this  result  will  be  a  bitt  r  grievance  to  the  prophets 
of  evil  is  likely  enough,  but  4he  day  when  these 
could  injure  it  is  now  long  past,  and  the  Exhibition 
of  1862  will  find  in  i's  r- suits  an  ample  answer  to 
all  detraction  and  ill-will  — Times,  Xw.  3<i. 

Tub  Savaok  Hordes  of  Africa. — At  the  meeting 
of  the  Ethnoli^ical  Society  of  London,  lately,  a 
paper  was  read  from  Major  Burton,  her  .M  ajesty's 
C'onsul  at  Fernando  1*d,  containing  an  account  of  a 
visit  to  the  Fans.  The  Major's  visit  was  only  a 
short  one,  and  he  had  not  much  opportunity  of  be¬ 
coming  acNjuainted  with  the  manners  and  cu.stoms  of 
the  tribe,  but  he  confirmed  the  previous  accounts  of 
I  heir  cannibalism,  so  far  that  he  saw  he-ips  of  hu¬ 
man  bones,  though  no  skulls.  He  said  that  the  eat¬ 
ing  of  human  flesh  was  confined  to  the  tunics,  and 
that  they  practiced  it  in  secret.  He  descrilied  their 
appearance  to  be  not  ferocious ;  but  so  fur  as  bis 
ob^-rvation  extended,  they  hid  generally  a  wild  ex¬ 
pression  of  countenance,  and  their  oomplexions  were 
not  very  dark.  Their  intellectual  capacity  he  con¬ 
sidered  extremely  lini’ted,  their  mental  development 
tiaving  been  apparently  arrested  after  attaining  the 
age  of  seven  years.  .Mr.  Galton  said  that  Major 
Burton’s  paper  tended  to  confirm  the  opinion  that 
the  tribes  in  the  interior  of  Africa  were  incapable 
of  attaining  a  high  degree  of  civilization.  lie  re¬ 
gretted  to  say  that  the  hope  of  the  future  of  Africa 
had  been  much  weakened  by  recent  researches,  for 
it  was  formerly  supposed  that  the  degraded  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  ne'roes  was  attributable  entirely  to 
slavery  and  the  slave-trade.  ’The  recent  explora¬ 
tions  in  the  interior  of  Afrii-a,  beyond  the  range  of 
the  slave-trade,  had  proved  that  the  negroes  there 
were  quite  as  barbarou.*,  if  not  more  so,  as  in  the 
country  near  the  coast.  The  African  negro  seemed 
to  require  the  restraint  of  some  higher  authority  to 
develop  even  the  small  degree  of  education  and  of 
civilization  of  which  he  is  generally  capable.  Sir 
Charles  Nicholson  agreed  with  Mr.  Galton  in  think¬ 
ing  it  was  desirable  that  the  lower  race  of  mankind 
should  be  placed  under  some  restraint  to  promote 
their  civilization.  He  referred  t<}  the  aboriginal  in- 
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habiUnts  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand  in  confirma¬ 
tion  of  that  opinion.  Dr.  Hunt  considered  the  re¬ 
mark*  of  Major  Burton  on  the  Fans  confirmed,  in  a 
great  degree,  the  atatements  of  M.  du  (  hailln,  such 
discrepancies  a*  existed  betwten  them  l>eing  at- 
trihut^le  to  the  short  time  that  Major  Burton  had 
to  make  Ids  observations.  Dr.  Hodgskin  expressed 
his  Fui  prise  to  hear  slavery  defended,  and  he  con¬ 
tended,  in  oppi  sitiun  to  Mr.  Gallon  and  Sir  Charles 
Nicholson,  that  negroes  are  capable  of  a  high  de¬ 
gree  of  civilization. 

QritTNKSs. — True  quietness  of  heart  is  got  by  re¬ 
sisting  our  passions,  not  by  obeying  them.  Quiet¬ 
ness  and  p>  ace  flourish  wheie  reason  and  ju-tice 
govern ;  and  true  quietness  reigneth  where  modesty 
directeth. 


P  H  (E  B  E  . 

PHrxRS  had  wakened  with  a  start 
Early  at  mom— within  her  brain 
Dull  di  earns  hud  wandered,  and  her  heart 
Pressed  with  a  sense  r-f  growing  pain, 

Scarcely  the  window  could  she  gain ; 

Open  tt  c  casement  she  feebly  swung, 

Cliilling  her  hands  with  the  dewy  rain 
Down  from  the  clustered  woodbines  flung; 

'Ihe  keen  winds  in  her  chamber  flying, 

Back  from  her  pallid  cheeks  had  blown 
Her  long  dar  k  tresses — “  Dying— dying !’’ 
Ever  she  mui  mured  with  sob  and  moan. 

Fhe  looked  out ;  through  the  one-arched  bridge 
'Ihe  white  brook  flashed  :  against  the  sky 
Tlie  woods  wei  e  dark  on  every  ridge 
About  the  valley :  and  close  by 
I  he  hiwthoiu  flickered  on  her  eye 
With  swaling  plumes  of  virgin  white : 

P>  or  I'hoelie  thought  it  hard  to  die. 

Whilst  the  blossom  of  her  youth  was  bright — 
lli  jie’s  golden  realms  around  her  lying. 

Idle  Life  but  sunny  hours  had  shown, 
“Ah,  me  1”  she  murmured.  “  I  am  dying  1 
None  to  help  me — alone!  alone!” 

She  heard  the  lapwing  from  the  fen 
Wailing  aloud  ;  the  wild  brown  bee 
Hummed  by  her  suddenly  ;  and  then 
The  spirrow  chirjK'd  in  the  lilac  tree. 

Dimly  her  failing  eyes  could  see 
The  white  moth  settling  on  the  leaves 
Beside  her  hands,  and  swallows  flee 
Under  and  out  of  the  cottage  eaves 

With  a  sound  of  joy,  while  she  was  dying 
I  ike  a  fair  blossom  newly  blown. 

Which  Time  in  the  fields  of  Life  descrying 
Into  Death's  sullen  stream  hath  thrown. 

At  close  of  day,  when  came  the  moon. 

They  found  her  dead  by  the  fallen  chair ; 

The  sharp  gusts  of  the  allemoon 
Had  blown  the  rain  into  her  hair 
Loo-ely  dropt  o’er  forehead  lair, 

Darkening  her  cold  down  lidded  eyes; 

Clas(>ed  were  her  white  hands — surely  prayer 
Wafied  her  spirit  to  the  skies. 

Many  a  face  was  swollen  with  crying. 

All  the  night  lung  was  sob  and  moan, 
Poor  Phoebe,  alas  I  for  thine  early  dying — 
g  Dying  so  strangely,  and  all  alone  1 

WxsTBT  Gibsor. 


Lons  Napoleon’s  Effokts  to  OnvAiN  a  Wife. — 
It  is  generally  understood  that  in  the  spring  of  1862 
offeis  of  marriage  were  made  by  the  Emperor  to 
three  German  princesses,  but  were  politely  declined 
in  every  instance.  The  first  of  these  offers  was  to 
the  Princess  Mary  of  Baden,  daughter  of  the  then 
reigning  Grand  Duke,  who  being  himeelf  the  off¬ 
spring  of  a  “  morganatic”  marriage,  could,  as  it  was 
I  bought,  make  no  serious  objection  to  the  match. 
His  lligliiiess,  in  fact,  did  give  bis  consent ;  but  his 
death  occurring  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  April,  1852, 
bis  son  and  successor  threw  obstacles  in  the  way, 
and,  as  the  Princess  herself  showed  no  desire  to  oc¬ 
cupy  the  French  throne,  the  negotiations  were  final¬ 
ly  broken  off.  The  hand  of  a  Princess  of  Iloben- 
zollcrn  having  been  likewise  refus-  d  to  the  Prince 
PrcFident  of  the  French  Republic,  a  last  offer  of 
marriage  was  made  to  Princess  Frederica  of  Olden¬ 
burg,  agt-d  thiity-two,  the  sister  of  the  Queen  of 
Greece.  Princess  Frederica,  it  is  said,  was  excess¬ 
ively  anxious  to  wear  the  imperial  diadem,  then  al¬ 
ready  within  the  grasp  of  Napoleon  III.  But  her 
relatives,  particularly  the  Grand-Duke  Peter,  strong¬ 
ly  objected,  and  consequently  this  proposal  likewise 
came  to  n<>thing.  The  poor  Princeas  of  Oldenburg 
soon  after,  in  despair  of  getting  the  tight  husband, 
or  any  hmsband  at  all,  committed  a  morganatic  alli¬ 
ance,  giving  her  band  to  one  Baron  de  Washington. 
Not  choosing  to  submit  to  fuither  indignities,  Na¬ 
poleon  HI.  now  Emperor,  determined  to  seek  for  a 
wife  at  home,  and,  having  met  one  evening  at  the 
house  of  a  literary  acquaintance.  M.  Piosper  M4ri- 
m6e.  Mademoiselle  Eugenie  Maria  de  Guzman, 
Countess  of  Teba,  his  Majesty  offered  at  once  his 
hand  and  heart,  was  accepted,  of  course,  and  mar¬ 
ried  a  few  weeks  after,  on  the  twenty  ninth  of  Janu¬ 
ary,  1 853.  The  event  somewhat  took  the  public  by 
surprise,  the  ofiBcial  announcement  having  been 
made  only  seven  days  previous  to  the  ceremony,  on 
the  twenty-second  of  January. — Spectator. 

That  man  only  is  truly  brave  who  fears  nothing 
so  much  as  committing  a  m«au  action,  and  undaunt¬ 
edly  fulfills  his  duty,  whatever  be  the  dangers 
which  impede  his  way. 

Tn  the  voyage  of  life  men  profess  to  be  in  search 
of  heaven,  but  generally  take  care  not  to  venture  so 
far  in  their  approximations  to  it  as  to  lose  sight  of 
the  earth. 

What  is  that  which  you  can  give  away,  and 
have  increased,  and  yet  retain  it  yourself? — infor¬ 
mation. 

It  is  a  paradox  that  loose  habits  generally  stick 
tighter  to  a  fellow  than  any  other  kind. 

Guiltt  TnoroHTs. — A  Greek  poet  implies  that 
the  hight  of  bliss  is  the  sudden  relief  of  pain ;  there 
is  a  nobler  bliss  still — the  rapture  of  the  conscience 
at  the  sudden  release  from  a  guilty  thought. 

Begin  your  life-work  betimes:  it  is  sad  to  be 
(Owing  your  seed  when  you  should  be  reaping  your 
harvest. 

The  more  people  do  the  more  they  can  do  ;  he 
that  does  nothing  renders  himself  incapable  of  doing 
any  thing  :  whilst  we  are  executing  one  work,  we 
are  preparing  ourselves  to  undertake  another. 
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OUR  COTTAGE  IN  TDE  VALE.  I 

I  remember  paanj  forms  ' 

That  were  dear  in  early  years, 

When  life  was  like  the  sweet  spring-time, 
Sunshiny  in  its  tears : 

From  memory’s  pale,  uncertain  page, 

The  names  hare  passed  away. 

The  Toices  echo  round  me  stUl, 

The  merry  cries  of  play : 

The  old,  delighted  oft  would  seem. 

Among  us  girls  and  boys. 

Grew  young  again,  or  seemed  to  do. 

Amid  our  glee  and  noise : 

And  the  Thrasher  with  his  flail, 

And  the  Milkmaid  with  her  pail, 

Are  mingled  in  the  memory 
Of  our  Cottage  in  the  Vale. 

When  many  years  had  passed  and  gone. 

Again  I  sought  that  scene ; 

The  leafy  wood,  the  singing  stream  . 

Were  there,  our  happy  green  : 

And  merry  children  blithe  as  we, 

W ere  out  with  hoop  and  ball. 

But  ah  1  my  mates  like  birds  had  flown. 

None  answered  to  my  call: 

Our  humble  cottage  swept  away, 

The  garden  choked  with  weed  ; 

Amid  the  wreck  one  rose  I  found, 

A  prize,  though  none  else  heed ; 

And  the  Thn^er  with  his  flail. 

And  the  Milkmaid  with  her  pail. 

Came  mingled  with  the  memory 
Of  our  Cottage  in  the  Vale. 

J.  W.  Tiiirlwall. 

SiTEOEOS  ON  PctriTS. — Hc  said  he  had  very 
little  opinion  of  tliosc  wooden  boxes  called  pulpits. 
Be  thought  they  must  have  been  invented  for  the 
benefit  of  some  one  whose  legs  were  deformed.  He 
believed  the  power  of  oratory  lay  very  much  in  the 
legs,  and  he  liked  to  see  a  man  when  preaching 
wdk  about  and  loar  out  the  truth  like  a  lion. 

All  Want  to  be  Beactiflt, — We  all  like  to  be 
beautiful — to  be  objects  of  admiration  either  in 
mind  or  person.  But  the  most  valuable  and  lasting 
beauty  is  that  which  is  least  cultivated — and  this  is 
the  beauty  which  is  bom  of  amiability — of  genuine 
goodness  of  heart.  This  is  indeed  ^auty  herself, 
and  she  is  ever  a  favorite.  8he  never  seems  to 
grow  old.  The  longer  she  is  known  the  better  she 
is  loved.  8he  is  prepared  with  comfort  for  every 
emergency ;  and  the  heart  that  is  once  wedded  to 
her  is  bound  in  a  bond  of  everlasting  bliss, 

A  JoEB  IN  Season.  —  When  the  British  troops 
were  storming  Badaji  z,  Lord  Wellington  rode  up 
while  the  balls  were  falling  around,  and  observing 
an  artilleryman  parUcularly  active,  inquired  the 
man's  name.  He  was  answered,  “  Taylor.”  “  A 
very  good  name,  too,”  he  sud.  “  Cheer  up,  lads  I 
our  Taylor  will  soon  make  a  pair  of  breeches — in 
the  walls.”  At  this  sally  the  men  forgot  the  danger 
of  their  situation,  a  burst  of  laughter  broke  iiom 
them,  and  the  next  charge  carried  the  fortress. 

Bow  SiHFLE ! — A  story  is  current  of  the  explana¬ 
tion  given  by  an  Italian  ^ilosopher  of  the  working 
of  the  steam-engine,  which  is  unparalleled  for  ex¬ 
haustive  simplicity.  First,  said  the  lecturer,  there 


is  the  water— every  body  knows  what  water  is; 
nothing  difficult  about  that — eo$a  Htnplice.  Then 
there  is  the  fire — well,  what  is  fire  7  eo»a  sempliet. 
Then,  there  is  the  wheel ;  we  all  know  what  a  wheel 
ie — eota  semplice  ;  and  so  the  fire  boils  the  water — 
eosa  sempUee — and  the  water  turns  the  wheel,  and 
the  wheel  makes  the  ship  move.  Coia  templiet, 
(How  simple !) 

Two  card'mals  found  fault  with  Raphael  for  hav¬ 
ing,  in  one  of  the  pictures,  given  too  florid  a  com¬ 
plexion  to  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul.  “  Gentlemen,” 
said  the  artist,  illpleascd  with  the  criticism,  “  don’t 
be  surpri-ed.  I  paint  them  just  as  they  look  in 
heaven.  They  are  blushing  with  shame  to  see  the 
Church  below  so  badly  governed.” 

Water  and  Morals. — A  very  slight  declivity 
suffices  to  give  the  running  motive  to  water.  Three 
inches  per  mile,  in  a  smooth,  straight  channel,  mve 
a  velocity  of  about  three  miles  per  hour.  Now, 
what  is  true  of  water,  is  equally  true  of  morals. 
The  best  of  men  only  need  a  slight  push  from  ad¬ 
versity  to  obtain  a  downhill  momentum.  Be  care¬ 
ful,  therefore,  how  you  lose  your  equilibrium. 

Motives. — It  is  the  motive  that  more  than  any 
thing  else  renders  an  action  good  or  bad.  However 
fair  the  look  of  an  action  may  be,  if  the  right  mo¬ 
tive  be  wanting,  the  action  is  hollow  ;  if  the  motive 
be  a  bad  one,  the  action  is  rotten  at  the  core.  It  is 
right  to  insist  on  the  principles  for  their  own  soke  ; 
because  the  principles  give  their  value  to  the  ac¬ 
tion,  not  the  action  to  the  principles. 

Domestic  Sweetmeats. — It  is  a  singular  fact  that 
many  ladies  who  know  how  to  preserve  every  thing 
else,  can’t  preserve  their  tempers.  Yet  it  may 
easily  be  done  on  the  self-scaling  principle.  It  is 
only  to  “keep  the  mouth  of  the  vessel  tightly 
closed." 

Dr.  Livingstone  and  ms  Associates.  —  Private 
letters  from  South-Africa,  received  in  England, 
show  that  a  disagreement  has  arisen  between  Dr. 
Livingstone  and  the  members  of  the  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  Mission  party.  They  have  fallen  back 
from  the  station  to  which  he  conducted  them,  at  a 
place  called  Magomera,  in  the  highlands,  because 
they  found  themselves  involved  in  the  savage  wais 
of  the  Mangatja  and  Ajawa  tribes ;  and  they  com¬ 
plain  that  they  were  brought  into  this  false  position 
by  Dr.  Livingstone’s  conduct  previously  in  seeking 
out  the  Ajawa  and  attacking  them  as  slavers — an 
accusation  of  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Rev.  II. 
Rowley,  there  was  not  sufficient  proof.  Dr.  Living¬ 
stone,  on  the  other  hand,  says  the  missionaries 
lacked  energy  to  maintain  their  ground  after  he  left 
them  at  Magomera.  He  is  preparing  to  bring  up  a 
small  steamer  for  the  navigation  of  the  great  Lake 
Nyarsa. 

Galignani  says  that  General  Count  de  Seran,' for¬ 
merly  lude-de-camp  to  the  Duke  d’Enghien,  has  just 
died  in  his  ninety-third  year.  He  was  one  of  the 
last  representatives  of  the  army  of  1789.  He  had 
been  a  fellow-student,  and  even  the  corporal  of  Na¬ 
poleon  at  the  school  of  Brienne. 

“  Hl'Sband,  if  an  honest  man  is  God's  noblest 
work,  what  is  an  honest  woman  ?”  “  His  ra|est, 
dear.” 
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